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ANNALS OF THE ROMAN CONSULSHIP ON THE ARCH OF AUGUSTUS 


LILY ROSS TAYLOR 


Professor of Latin and Dean of the Graduate School, Bryn Mawr College 
(Read April 21, 1950) 


A...ist of annual consuls from the beginning of 
the republic was maintained by the Roman ponti- 
fices for the purposes of chronology. This record 
of years was known as the Fasti, a name taken over 
from the calendar of days, also kept by the ponti- 
fices. Of the thirty-five consular lists preserved 
on inscriptions, the most official and the most ex- 
tensive is the one known as the Capitoline Fasti. 
It is in the Palace of the Conservatori on the 
Capitoline Hill, the major fragment inserted in 


Fie. 1. 


a wall said to have been designed by Michel- 
angelo’ (fig. 1). The list, which is about half 
complete, included kings and chief magistrates 
from the beginning of the republic to Augustus; 
every ten years it had in the margin numbers cal- 
culated from 752 as the date of the founding of 
Rome. It is accompanied by a list of all the men 


1 From Plate XIV of Attilio Degrassi, Fasti Consulares 
et Triumphales, Inscriptiones Italiae, 13.1, Rome, Libreria 
dello Stato, 1947. The plate shows the condition of the 
wall after the museum authorities had, in cooperation 
with Degrassi, removed extraneous fragments and inserted 
some of the fragments discovered in the past century. 


who triumphed from the time of Romulus to Au- 
gustus. The major fragments of the inscriptions 
were found in 1546, a whole section in situ near the 
temple of Castor in the Roman Forum. Of the 
additional fragments that have come to light since 
then, the largest group was discovered in 1816- 
17 when the great granite bowl, shown in an 
eighteenth-century etching of Clérisseau (fig. 2), 
was moved from the Forum to the Quirinal. This 
paper summarizes recent investigations on the 


Wall of the Fasti in the Palace of the Conservatori. 


identification and date of the monument to which 
the Fasti belonged and attempts to evaluate the 
reliability of the Fasti as magisterial records. 
Since the appearance in 1863 of Henzen’s pub- 
lication of these inscriptions in the first volume of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, his view that 
the Capitoline Fasti were inscribed on the walls 
of the Regia, the sacred building that served as 
the office of the pontifices, has been almost uni- 
versally accepted, and earlier suggestions that 
placed the inscriptions on the Arch of Augustus 
have been forgotten. Even the identification of the 
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Etching of Clérisseau showing where fragments of the Fasti were discovered. 


From a print in the Bryn Mawr College Library. 


foundations of Augustus’ Arch on the very site 
where fragments of the Fasti had been found in 
1816-17, and the identification of the Regia some 
meters away, did not alter the point of view of 
archaeologists. A study of the remains of the 
Regia published in 1935 by Professor Frank 
Brown * pointed the way to a revision of the gen- 
eral point of view, for, although he said nothing 
about the Fasti, it was clear that they had no place 
on the Regia as he reconstructed the building. 

The revision came a decade later when the dis- 
tinguished epigraphist, Professor Attilio Degrassi, 
who was preparing a new edition of the Capitoline 
Fasti, presented to the Pontifical Academy of 
Archaeology a paper in which, basing his results 
on Brown’s work and on a careful investigation 
of the places where fragments of the Fasti had been 
discovered, he demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the inscriptions were in the two lateral openings 
of the triple Arch of Augustus. At the same meet- 
ing the Italian architect, Guglielmo Gatti, presented 
a restoration of the Arch of Augustus.* 


2 Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 12: 67- 
88, 1935. 

8 See Degrassi, op. cit., 1-20, and for a more detailed 
discussion the papers of Degrassi and Gatti, Rendiconti 
della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia 21: 


Meantime, depending on Brown’s work, I had, 
without knowledge of Degrassi’s work, become 
convinced that the Capitoline Fasti did not belong 
to the Regia and had written a paper in which, 
without trying to determine where the Fasti were 
inscribed, I argued that the generally accepted 
date for the inscription of the Fastt, 36-30 B.c., 
was unlikely, and that a date between 21 and 17 
B.c. was probable.* I had also, like Degrassi, en- 
listed the aid of an architect, a member of this So- 
ciety, Professor Leicester B. Holland, and, with 
helpful suggestions from Brown, we had pre- 
pared a paper in which we also argued that the 
Capitoline Fasti were in openings of the Arch of 
Augustus. When in September 1945 we heard 
from Degrassi of his forthcoming work, we de- 
cided not to publish our paper. But in the ac- 
count of the discovery of 1546, published in 1558 
by the Augustinian friar, Onofrio Panvinio, Hol- 
land had found important evidence overlooked by 
the two Italian scholars. Panvinio says that many 
people considered the monument to be a tanus, 


57-104; 105-122, 1945-46. The papers were read at a 
meeting of the Academy in March 1945. 

4Classical Philol. 41: 1-11, 1946. The paper was 
presented at a meeting of the Philadelphia Archaeological 
Society in May 1945. 
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Fic. 3. One of the four “tablets” discovered in 1546. 


From a contemporary sketch. 


that is an arch, and the drawing which he repro- 
duces and attributes to Michelangelo and other 
skilled architects (fig. 3) looks like the pylon of 
an arch.® 

There is no suggestion of an arch in the wall in 
which these stones were inserted in the Palace 
of the Conservatori. As my colleague Professor 
Richard Bernheimer has pointed out to me, this 
wall is the only restoration of an ancient monument 
that is attributed to Michelangelo. Although 


5 Fastorum Libri V a Romulo Rege usque ad Imp. 
Caesarem Carolum V Austrium Augustum, Venice, ex 
officina Erasmiana Vincentii Valgrisii, 1558. The cut in 
the text and my quotations are from unnumbered pages of 
Panvinio’s introductory discussion of the authorship of 
the Capitoline Fasti. Of the drawing Panvinio says: 
Quae dum effoderentur, a Michaele Angelo Bonaroto Pic- 
tore, Sculptore, et Architecto eximio, et aliis eius artis 
peritis hominibus ex tertia tabula, quae adhuc pro maiori 
parte integra loco suo fixa manebat, et ceterarum trium 
fragmentis penitus convulsis descripta et formata fuit. 
Later Panvinio says of the drawing: haec descriptio a 
peritissimis architectis formata fuit. In the discussion 
Panvinio says that he had originally shared the views of 
certain men who thought that the monumert was a tanus 
pervius, but had subsequently given it up in favor of 
Pantagathus’ theory that it was the hemicycle of Verrius 
Flaccus (a theory that has been shown to be impossible 
by the subsequent discovery of inscriptions from the 
hemicycle in Palestrina). One of the men who held that 
the monument was an arch was the architect, Pirro 
Ligorio, notorious for his forgeries of inscriptions. For 
his restoration of the monument as a Janus Quadrifrons 
see plate II of Degrassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, 13.1. 

6 The Italian tradition that Michelangelo designed the 
wall is not attested by contemporary documents, though 
the central part of the wall containing the remains of the 
third tablet is not unrelated to the drawing for which, 
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Michelangelo had seen the original excavation, 
he was not interested in reproducing what he had 
seen. Instead of the four separate tablets flanked 
by pilasters that Panvinio describes, Michelangelo 
constructed a continuous wall, placing in the cen- 
ter of it the remains of the third tablet. This wall 
has undoubtedly influenced later reconstructions 
of the monument, including Huelsen’s design of 
the Regia walls which has been widely reproduced 
in handbooks of Roman antiquity. The other ex- 
planation for the blindness and obstinacy of 
scholars is the suitability of records under the 
charge of the pontifices for the Regia, the center 
of the pontifices’ activity. 

But the records were not less suitable for an 
arch. No one has realized that, but I was fortu- 
nate in enlisting the aid of Professor Holland’s 
wife, my colleague Dr. Louise Adams Holland, 
who is investigating the cult of Janus.? Janus 
was the god of passageways and crossings; he 
was the arch, which is sometimes called a Janus. 
He is also a god of time, often identified with 
Chronos. Janus is described by the poet Martial 
(VIII, 2, 1) as the father and the recorder of the 
consular records: 


‘astorum genitor parensque Ianus. 


Thus it is clear that the Fasti were on the arch 
and that an arch was a proper place for such 
records. But there is still a dispute about the date 
of the arch, for the Roman senate voted on two oc- 
casions to erect an arch to Augustus in the Forum. 
The first time was in 31-30 B.c. after the victory 
at Actium, the second time after the Parthian 
standards were restored in 20. It is not certain 
that the first arch was ever built, but the second one 
certainly was. It was a triple arch, dedicated in 
18-17 B.c., and it stood beside the temple of 
Divus Julius. The foundations of the triple arch 
discovered in 1888 on the site where fragments of 
the Fasti were found in 1816-17 practically touch 
that temple.® 
according to Panvinio, Michelangelo was partly responsi- 
ble. A decree of the Roman Consiglio of 1548 (published 
by Degrassi, Capitolium 18 (2) : 327-335, 1943), charges 
the epigraphist Gentile Delfino and Tommaso Cavalieri 
with the preservation of the inscriptions. Cavalieri was 
an intimate friend of Michelangelo and succeeded him in 
directing the reconstruction of the Campidoglio. Michel- 
angelo was in charge of that work in 1548, and, as 
Degrassi points out, would naturally have been called 
upon by Cavalieri for aid in designing a permanent monu- 
ment for the stones. 

7 We shall discuss the subject in a forthcoming paper. 


8 For the evidence see Degrassi’s paper cited in note 3 
and my discussion, Classical Philol. 45: 84-95, 1950. 
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This is, I believe, the Parthian arch and I date 
the inscription of the Fasti in the year of its dedi- 
cation, 18-17 s.c. But Degrassi does not agree. 
He thinks that this arch is the one erected in 
31-30, and he accepts the view universally fol- 
lowed since it was proposed more than a century 
ago by Bartolomeo Borghese that the Fasti were 
inscribed before Mark Antony’s honors were can- 
celled after his death on August 1, 30. The names 
of the Antonii are erased in the consular lists, and 
the latter part of the year 30 seemed a natural time 
for the erasure. Before the Fasti were proved to 
have been on the arch I had argued that the can- 
cellation of the Antonii could have taken place 
after Mark Antony’s son, Iullus Antonius, hus- 
band of Augustus’ niece, met disgrace and death in 
2 B.c. in a scandal that was interpreted as a plot 
against the regime. Tacitus (Annals, III, 18) im- 
plies that there was a move to erase Iullus’ name 
from the consular records. The established date 
of the Parthian arch seems to me to support my 
dating of the erasure in 2 B.c.° 

The date when the Capitoline Fasti were in- 
scribed thus remains a subject of friendly argu- 
ment between Degrassi and me, and so far no 
one else has entered into the discussion with clari- 
fying arguments. We differ only a dozen years 
in our dating, but they are the significant years 
in which Augustus consolidated his power. If 
Degrassi is right, the men in charge of the records 
appropriated for the arch, with slight alterations, 
a republican list, probably the one prepared by the 
famous antiquarian, Cicero’s friend Atticus. If 
I am right, the Fasti are an official Augustan rec- 
ord of the republic which the emperor claimed to 
have restored. 

Whatever the correct date of the inscription of 
the Fasti, there can be no doubt that the records 
have been edited, and that they are not to be ac- 
cepted as historical evidence without careful con- 
sideration. In my discussion of the reliability of 
the Fasti | shall assume that my dating is correct, 
but what I have to say of the material in the Fasti 
that is to be accepted as evidence for the early re- 
public will not be affected by the difference of 
opinion on the exact date of the inscriptions. 

There are two major problems on the reliability 
of the records. First, is the number of annual 


® See the two papers cited in notes 4 and 8 above. De- 
grassi’s objection to my dating is that the names of the 
Antonii were not erased in the triumphal list inscribed on 
the pilasters beside the consular records. Following 
Hirschfeld and Mommsen, he dates the inscription of the 
pilasters after 19 B.c. 
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colleges listed under the republic (and accordingly 
the date of the beginning of the republic) correct? 
Second, are the names of the magistrates that are 
listed to be accepted ? 

There can be no doubt that from about the year 
300 both the number of magisterial years and the 
names of magistrates are based on a sound histori- 
cal tradition, and that before that time the evidence 
is less certain. Before 300 the number of years 
and the names can be checked in whole or in part 
with three historical works published in the Au- 
gustan Age—the great Roman history of Livy, 
the first ten books of which, dealing with the period 
before 300, were written between 27 and about 20 
B.c.; the universal history in Greek of Diodorus 
Siculus, which appeared about 30 B.c.; and the 
Roman Antiquities, also in Greek, of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, which was published in 7 B.c. 

The Capitoline Fasti agree with Varro in dating 
the institution of the consulship in 509, while Livy, 
the only one of the historians whose records are 
practically complete, follows the chronology that 
was usually accepted under the republic and dates 
it in 506.%° The additional years in the Capitoline 
Fasti are described as years in which dictators, 
with their masters of horse, functioned instead of 
consuls.** Without going into the unsolved prob- 
lems of Roman chronology, it can be stated that 
Livy, whose dates are in harmony with Greek 
chronology, is here more reliable than the Fastt. 

As far as the names of magistrates are con- 
cerned, the Capitoline Fasti are much more de- 
tailed than the three historians. For each magi- 
strate the Fasti give first name (praenomen), 
family name (nomen), and almost always one, 
sometimes two or more cognomina. They also 
give the praenomina of father and grandfather of 
each magistrate. The historians regularly give 
praenomina and nomina, but often omit cognomina 
and rarely give genealogical details. 

10 The Capitoline Fasti, though agreeing with Varro on 
the date when the republic was founded, place the found- 
ing of Rome one year later than Varro and his friend 
Atticus did. For the evidence the best discussion is still 
Mommsen, Rémische Chronologie, 2nd ed. Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1859. 

11 There were actually four such years in the Capitoline 
Fasti, but, in contrast to Livy and other historians, the 
Fasti allow two years instead of three for the decemviri. 
There is no proof that Varro and Atticus used the device 
of the dictator years to explain their chronology. The gen- 
eral assumption is that they did, but I cannot believe that 
these two scholars, both familiar with the republican 
constitution, would have stated that dictators, whose term 
of service was limited to six months, served instead of 
annual magistrates. 
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There are differences between the Fasti and the 
historians in praenomina and more often in cog- 
nomina, but very little difference in the family 
names. Except in certain years in which Livy 
provides variant names, there was a generally ac- 
cepted tradition on the family names of the consuls 
who served in each year,’* and the Fasti conform 
to it. There are very few names in the Fasti 
which are not found at least as variants under the 
corresponding year in Livy’s history.” 

We thus have a fairly consistent tradition, dif- 
fering only by three years in the number of magi- 
strates assigned to the republic, and at least be- 
tween Livy and the Fasti very little variation in 
the family name of magistrates. Is the tradition 
sound ? 

Certain German historians, of whom Ernst 
Kornemann is a leading exponent, hold that it is 
not sound.’* These scholars place the end of the 
kingship at varying dates between 509 and 450 
B.c. Although some of them hold that before 
their date for the end of the kingship there may 
have been eponymous officers listed for purposes 
of chronology, the more common opinion is that 
the early records are pure invention.*® The theory 
is that the list of magistrates for the fifth century 
B.c., and perhaps for much of the fourth century 
also, was prepared in the early third century when 
plebeians had gained access to high office and to 
the pontificate, the college of priests in charge of 
the consular records. Noting that in the early 
list, belonging to a time when consuls must have 
been chosen from the patricians, there are names 
that are known later only for plebeians (Iunii, 
Genucii, Minucii, Sempronii, Volumnii), these 
skeptical scholars have held that prominent plebe- 
ians of these names managed to insert, their sup- 


12 Beloch estimates that there is 97 per cent agreement 
on family names between Livy and Diodorus, two writers 
who depended on different sources. See his Rédmische 
Geschichte, 1-9, Berlin and Leipzig, De Gruyter, 1926. 

13 Records of three years have fallen out of Livy’s text. 
In other years he omits certain consuls listed in the Fastt 
as suffecti or vitio creati. For these and for other dif- 
ferences resulting from corruptions in Livy’s text, see 
Beloch, op. cit., 4f. The correspondence is less close for 
names of consular tribunes, dictators, and masters of horse. 

14 For bibliography and a brief statement of the views 
of this group of scholars see Kornemann, Hist. Ztschr. 
145: 284-289, 1931. 

15 Krister Hanell, Das altrémische eponyme Amt, Lund, 
Gleerup, 1946, upholds the thesis that from 509 (or 506) 
to 451 there were still kings at Rome, and that in addition 
there was one Roman eponymous officer, a praetor maxi- 
mus. The second name was, he believes, inserted in the 
list after 300. 
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posed ancestors’ names in the early consular 
records. 

This theory breaks down on a close examina- 
tion of the list. For along with these names that 
we know later as plebeian and along with patrician 
names that continued to be prominent at Rome 
(Claudii, Cornelii, Fabii, Manlii, Valerii), we find 
in the list of the first seventy years of the republic 
a number of names that are never heard of again 
in Roman consular annals—Aebutii, Aternii, 
Cloelii, Curiatii, Larcii, Numicii. Why would the 
plebeian nobility of the third century invent such 
names? Why were so many great plebeian names 
of the early third century (Coruncanii, Curii, 
Decii, Fabricii, Fulvii, Livii, and Marcii) left out 
of the list? There is no period of Roman history 
when the invention of the list that we have can be 
explained.’® Since a number of families had both 
patrician and plebeian branches, the names that 
are known only as plebeian in the historical pe- 
riod may well belong to patrician branches of the 
families, which, like other patrician houses, later 
became extinct. The best explanation of the 
curious list is that, except for certain years and 
notably for the first year of the republic,’’ the fam- 
ily names which it records and probably most of 
the praenomina go back to ancient and essentially 
reliable records.** 

No such claim can be made for the genealogies 
and for many of the cognomina assigned in the 
Fasti to magistrates of the first two centuries. On 
genealogies the scant evidence we have from other 
sources is sometimes in conflict with the Fasti.’® 
As for the cognomina, there is an oversupply, 
and while some of them may be genuine others 
are obviously spurious. These details depended 


16 See F. Cornelius, Untersuchungen zur friihen rimi- 
schen Geschichte, 51, Munich, Reinhardt, 1940. 

17 For the first year of the republic the Capitoline Fasti 
are preserved only in the copy made by the Chronographer 
of a.p. 354 (see Degrassi, Insc. It. 13 (1) : 348-349), who 
regularly copies two names from the list under each year. 
The historians, in a tradition that is obviously interpo- 
lated, provide four names for this year. 

18 Gaetano de Sanctis finds little or no interpolation in 
the list after the first year of the republic. See Storia 
dei Romani 1: 1-13, Turin, Bocca, 1907. See pp. 399-407 
for de Sanctis’ theory that the kingship persisted for a 
time after the institution of two annual magistrates, and 
ended by 500 through a process of evolution, not revolu- 
tion. This theory has been carried further by Santo 
Mazzarino, Dalla Monarchia allo Stato Repubblicano, 
Catania, Agnini, 1945. 

19 Although Beloch holds that there is interpolation, 
especially in the first twenty-three years of the Fasti, he 


considers the genealogies worthy of some credence. See 
op. cit., 53-61. 
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on notoriously unreliable sources—family records 
and funeral orations. Genealogies and cognomina 
were available to the authors of the Fasti in the 
list of magistrates prepared in the late republic by 
the great specialist in family history, Atticus, and 
some use may have been made of his work, but 
not without revision. Thus for the cognomen of 
the early Julii, ancestors of Augustus, the old 
form Iullus was rejected, and Vergil’s spelling 
[ulus was adopted. That form could not have be- 
come familiar until the Aeneid was published after 
Vergil’s death in 19 s.c, 

There are other signs of editing in the Capito- 
line Fasti which, in my view, should be assigned 
to the period when the Parthian arch was in 
process of construction. In about thirty per cent 
of the years the order of the two consuls differs 
from Livy’s order. The order of the two names 
was fixed, and it was important, for the consul 
named first held a position of greater honor than 
his colleague.*° There is conclusive proof that in 
several cases Livy’s order is correct, and there is 
reason to believe that in general he preserves the 
traditional order, and that this order has been 
altered in the Capitoline Fasti. The changes tend 
to bring into the honored position in the list an- 
cestors of Augustus, of his wife and his stepsons, 
and also members of patrician families whose de- 
cendants belonged to the Augustan nobility.*? 
New regulations governing priority between the 
two consuls were made by Augustus in 18 B.c.** 
I believe that the pontifices, who, according to my 
dating, were then preparing the list for the arch, 
altered the records of the past under the influence 
of the new regulations, and that the alterations 
were made in the interests of Augustus’ new 
order. 

More striking evidence of Augustan editing is to 
be found in the detailed treatment accorded in the 
Fasti to the offices and titles of Caesar and, more 
particularly, of Augustus. In spite of lacunae in 
the records, it is clear that from his nomination 
as magister equitum in 44, through the trium- 
virate and into the principate, Augustus’ position 
was described in detail year by year, and presented, 
as far as possible, in accord with republican 
precedents. 

The evidence for editing in the text of the Fasti 


20 See L. R. Taylor and T. R. S. 
Amer. Acad. in Rome 19: 3-14, 1949. 

21 shall discuss the subject in some detail in a forth- 
coming article in Classical Philology. 

22 See the provisions of the lex de maritandis ordinibus 
reported by Aulus Gellius, II, 15, 4-8. 


Broughton, Mem. 
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supports my dating of the arch in 18-17 B.c. 
That date for the inscription of the Fasti also 
explains why Livy, in citing variant names under 
years when there was uncertainty about the rec- 
ords, never mentions in the authorities he quotes 
this official list of Roman consuls. The first ten 
books of Livy, which cover all the years when there 
was any uncertainty, were completed several years 
before the arch was built, and Livy, unhampered 
by an authorized version of Roman annals, copied 
into his history the brief names that he found in 
the Roman annalists, names that seem to have 
come from official records.** 

In chronology, in name forms, and in the order 
of the two consuls’ names under each year the 
Capitoline Fasti are less reliable than Livy. Like 
Livy’s text, they go back to a handwritten version, 
and to a version which, unlike Livy, has been 
revised in the interests of Augustus and the 
Augustan nobility. Because they are engraved 
on enduring marble the Fasti have inspired more 
confidence than they deserve. When the stones 
were discovered in the sixteenth century the text 
of Livy was extensively emended to make it con- 
form to the readings in the Fasti, and many of 
the emendations are accepted in modern editions 
of Livy.** Except in certain instances of obvious 
scribal corruption these emendations should be 
eliminated. 

As Degrassi has proved, the Capitoline Fasti 
were inscribed in the two lateral openings of the 
arch whose foundations have been discovered be- 
side the temple of Castor in the Roman Forum. 
The arch is, in my view, the one dedicated to 
Augustus in 18-17 B.c., and the consular list, to 
judge from internal evidence, was inscribed on 
the arch at that time. The text shows signs of 
editing in the interests of the new order. But 
the family names of the magistrates in this official 
list are in general reliable, and they support a date 
not far from 506 B.c. for the founding of the 
republic. 


23 Mommsen’s view that the list of consuls in Diodorus 
is, in spite of corruptions, the best list that we have has 
been questioned in recent years. The suggestion of Beloch 
that the list depends on Castor of Rhodes, a Greek source 
of the middle of the first century B.c., may well be right. 
See op. cit., 121-125. In my opinion the list of consuls 
in Livy is more reliable than that in Diodorus. 

24 The emendations go back to the great Italian human- 
ist Carlo Sigonio, whose editions, both of the Fasti, pub- 
lished in 1550, and of Livy, published in 1555, were re- 
printed a number of times. One of Sigonio’s emendations 
was the change of Iullus, the original reading in Livy’s 
text, to Iulus. 
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UNTIL rather recently it was customary for 
psychologists to describe mental endowment in 
terms of a single index of general intelligence. 
The best-known among these indices is the in- 
telligence quotient, the 1.0. For many years it 
has been recognized that a single index of intel- 
ligence is insufficient for the description of mental 
endowment. For this reason various indices of 
special abilities have been used in addition to the 
index of general intelligence. During the last 
two decades it has become rather common practice 
to describe each person in terms of a profile of 
abilities rather than in terms of any single index. 
The profile shows the abilities in which a person 
is especially gifted and the abilities in which he is 
less gifted. It is evident that two men who are 
comparable in general mental endowment may 
nevertheless have totally different profiles of abili- 
ties or disabilities. One of the most fundamental 
scientific problems in this field is to ascertain by 
experimental and analytical methods just what the 
underlying functional unities are which collectively 
constitute mental endowment. This is exactly the 
problem for which the methods of multiple-factor 
analysis were developed during the last two dec- 
ades. These methods are essentially an extension 
of the earlier work of the British psychologist, 
Spearman. The multiple-factor methods can be 
regarded as an extension of Spearman’s single 
factor theories and methods to the n-dimensional 
case where we recognize that mental endowment 
consists of a large number of more or less inde- 
pendent functional unities. These have been called 
primary mental abilities. 

About twenty primary mental abilities have been 
identified so far, but not all of them have been 
given adequate psychological interpretation. These 
studies have been made in a number of university 
laboratories and in psychological studies during 
the war. Some major contributions were made 
in this field by the psychologists in the Air Forces. 
It happens very frequently that a primary ability is 
identified in a multiple-factor study in terms of 
certain test performances that are known to be 
saturated with the new factor or ability. It is an- 
other matter to interpret the ability in such a way 
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that its presence or absence can be predicted with 
confidence in new psychological tests. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present psy- 
chological interpretations for seven primary abili- 
ties that are concerned with visual thinking. It is 
well known that some people do their best thinking 
in visual terms while others think most effectively 
in auditory and verbal terms. One of the early 
differentiations of this sort was done by Sir 
Francis Galton in his famous observations about 
the breakfast table. He found that people differed 
markedly in their ability to think in visual terms, 
and he differentiated tentatively between visual- 
minded and auditory-minded people. In this pa- 
per we shall consider seven primary factors in the 
field of visual thinking. These will be illustrated 
by sample tasks that call for these different abili- 
ties, and we shall attempt to make psychological 
differentiations among these abilities. Some of 
these abilities are fairly well understood, if we 
can say that anything in this field is understood. 
We mean that some of these factors can be pre- 
dicted as to their presence or absence in a new 
task by examining the nature of the task. 

These primary abilities in visual thinking will 
be listed briefly, together with a psychological in- 
terpretation for each factor. Each of these abili- 
ties will then be illustrated by one or two specific 
examples for each factor. 

Perhaps the simplest of these primary factors 
in visual thinking is one that has been called per- 
ceptual speed. This factor requires probably a 
minimum of thinking in the usual sense. It seems 
to represent the ability to compare visual configura- 
tions, to identify two figures as similar or identical. 
It is the ability that is involved in scanning a page, 
for example, to find a particular number or name. 
It has very little to do with visual acuity, and it is 
primarily perceptual in nature. It is also quite 
likely that there are temperamental associates with 
this factor. It has been denoted with the symbol 
Fy 

In figure 1 we have a few sample items from a 
test called Identical Forms. At the end of each 
row the subject marks the number of the figure 


which is like the first one in the row. Everyone 
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The correct answers are 4, 2, and 5, in that order. 


Fic. 1. 


can do this easily. The score is determined by 
the speed with which one can do a task of this 
sort. It has been found that inspectors for certain 
types of work excel in this perceptual speed factor. 

Three of these abilities are concerned with visual 
orientation in space and consequently, they have 
been called space factors. When one of these 
factors was found some years ago, it was called 
the space factor, and it was given the notation S. 
In recent years several other space factors have 
been found, and in our laboratory we now speak 
of three space factors that we denote S,, S,, and S,,. 
We believe that we are able to identify in a new 
visual task the extent to which it is likely to in- 
volve each of these three space factors. 

The first space factor represents the ability to 
recognize the identity of an object when it is seen 
from different angles. Perhaps one of the simplest 
examples is orthographic projection in ordinary 
mechanical drawing where the subject must be 
able to understand the front and the top and the 
side view of the same object. In thinking about 
such a problem the subject imagines how the ob- 
ject looks from different directions. It is rather 
easily differentiated from the perceptual speed 
factor which is concerned with the identification of 
flat figures or surface figures which are essentially 
flat. A simple example is two pictures of the 
American flag. The subject might be asked to 
say whether the two pictures represent the same 
side of the flag. 





Fic. 2. In the first row you should have marked the 
first, fifth, and sixth figures on the right. In the 


second row you should have marked the third and 
sixth figures on the right. 


L. L. THURSTONE 
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Figure 2 contains some sample items from a test 
of the first space factor. The task is to decide 
which figures of the six on the right can be made 
the same as the figure on the left by sliding the 
figures around in the plane of the paper. Here 
again everybody can do this task, but people differ 
markedly in the ease and speed with which they can 
do it. 

The psychological interpretation of the second 
space factor was rather puzzling for a long time. 
We knew from repeated experiments that certain 
tasks represent the first space factor and that 
certain other tasks represent the second space 
factor, but it was difficult to see just what the 
difference was. We now have a psychological in- 
terpretation that fits all of the experimental find- 
ings to date. Our hypothesis is that the second 
space factor represents the ability to imagine the 
movement or internal displacement among the 
parts of a configuration that one is thinking about. 
It is characteristic of all of the tests of the first 
space factor that the objects or configurations are 
rigid.” On the other hand, it is characteristic of 
all of the tasks that represent the second space fac- 
tor that they imply movement within the con- 
figuration. Internal or relative movements among 
the parts of a configuration may take different 
forms. In some situations the subject is thinking 
about discreet and separate parts of a mechanism, 
for example, which have internal movement in the 
mechanism which constitutes the configuration 
that he is thinking about. In other cases the con- 
figuration consists of a continuous object which 
suffers some internal deformation in shape. Ac- 
cording to our present understanding the princi- 
pal ability that is represented by mechanical apti- 
tude is the second space factor. 

In figure 3 we have several sample tasks that 
are strongly saturated with the second space fac- 
tor. In each of these problems the configuration 
which constitutes the object of thought has in- 
ternal movement. Both the first and second space 
factors are concerned with the imagination of 
movement. They differ in that the first space fac- 
tor is concerned with rigid objects whereas the 
second space factor is concerned with objects 
which show internal displacement or movement. 

The third space factor has also been somewhat 
of a puzzle because it was identified as distinct 
from the other two space factors by certain tasks 
and the psychological problem was to ascertain the 
nature of the difference. According to our pres- 
ent understanding, the third space factor repre- 
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If B starts moving in the direction 


shown, which way will A move? 
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In which direction will A be moving 
when B has turned half way around 
from where it is now? 


The paper pattern below can be folded to make the solid figure at the right so that side X 
is in the position shown 1n the solid figure. If this is done, where will the edges and side marked 


by the numbers be in the solid figure? Indicate your answers by writing the letters in the spaces 
at the right. Number 1! is already correctly marked. 


Fie. 3. 


sents the ability to think about those spatial rela- 
tions in which the body orientation of the observer 
is an essential part of the problem. We infer that 
there is a fundamental difference between thinking 
about an object in visual terms independently of 
the body orientation to that object and the ability 
to solve a spatial problem in which the orienta- 
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You should have written C beside 2, J beside 3, F beside 4, and A beside 5. 


tion of the observer is an essential part of the 
problem. It is not surprising that the psycholo- 
gists in the Air Forces found this factor to be sig- 
nificant in psychological studies of the pilots. This 
third factor is not limited to those tasks in which 
there is gross bodily movement in relation to the 
object or the environment. This factor is also ap- 
parently involved in many tasks involving hand 
coordination or hand-and-eye coordination with a 
moving object. The factor even seems to be in- 
volved in tasks in which the subject must locate 
a point in a coordinate system or in reading in- 
struments. One might surmise that kinesthetic 
imagery is somehow involved in this factor and 
that kinesthesis constitutes the characteristic of 
the third space factor. As yet there is no clear ex- 
perimental evidence in favor of the kinesthetic in- 
terpretation of this factor. 

Two of the most interesting factors in visual 
thinking seem to be concerned with closure and 
they have been given the symbols C, and C.,,. 

In figure 4 are a few simple items from a test 
of the first closure factor. The words in this short 
list are bread, artist, pistol, pickles, sweater, and 





L. L. THURSTONE 


Fic. 5. 
window. Consider a visual field which consists of 
random black spots on a white background. The 
subject is asked to say what he sees. At first 
he sees only a chaotic field of spots. As he looks 


at it he may suddenly realize that the black spots 
combine or fuse into a single percept. 


This is an 
example of perceptual closure in which the chaotic 
field becomes perceptually organized into a single 
percept. Perhaps he sees a picture that has been 
mutilated, or perhaps he sees a common word in 
which parts of the letters have been erased. A 
simple example is to read a line of print over 
which a card has been so placed that it covers 
half to two-thirds of the letters. Ordinarily one 
can read such a line of print fairly well. Indi- 
vidual differences in this type of perceptual clo- 
sure were investigated by Street some years ago, 
and he found that this function matures very 
early. In fact, children at the age of nine or ten do 
as well on the average as college graduates. Fur- 
thermore, this perceptual ability seems to have no 
correlation with intelligence as ordinarily esti- 
mated by verbal tests. There are very marked 
individual differences in the first closure factor 
so that some people have great difficulty in per- 
ceiving what seems to be self-evident to others. 
Informal observations about individual differences 


/\ 


Fic. 6. 
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in the first closure factor have led us to suspect 
also that this factor is associated with some tem- 
peramental characteristics. 

Figure 5 represents another test of the first 
closure factor. These pictures represent a dog, 
a buggy, a stove, and a horse and rider. 

The second closure factor seems to represent 
the ability to keep in mind a visual configuration in 
spite of distracting and confusing detail in the 
visual field. It seems a bit odd that those who are 
able to fuse the detail in the visual field into a uni- 
fied whole are not necessarily those who can keep 
in mind a configuration against visual distraction. 

The second closure factor is fairly well illustrated 
by the Gottschaldt Figures of figure 6. - The sub- 
ject is told that in each row the design at the left 
can be found embedded in some of the four drawings 
to the right, and he is to mark these. Some sub- 
jects do this task with the greates. ease while others 
have much trouble with it. 

Most of these closure factors seem to transcend 
the visual modality to some extent. The second 
closure factor seems to be involved in some types 
of reasoning. Perhaps this is not surprising be- 
cause problem-solving frequently requires that 
the main configuration be kept clearly in mind 
against irrelevant distractors. The first closure 
factor has already found some useful applications. 

Several years ago one of my students, Dr. Kar- 
lin, identified several closure factors in auditory 
perception. He found, for example, that two pa- 
tients may have the same amount of defect in hear- 
ing as judged by the audiometer tests and yet 
differ markedly in their ability to understand ordi- 
nary conversation. The interpretation is that one 
of the subjects may have good auditory closure, 
whereas the other one has low endowment in this 


oe Y 
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You should have marked the last two drawings in the first row, and the first and third 


drawings in the second row. 
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factor. The subject’s ability to understand dis- 
torted or partial speech is determined partly by 
his auditory defect and partly also by his ability 
in auditory closure. We have often asked our- 
selves whether visual closure and auditory clo- 
sure are the same. If the ability to obtain good 
perceptual closure transcends the visual and au- 
ditory modalities, then perceptual closure would 
be a central phenomenon of considerable interest. 
We must admit our gross ignorance about this 
obvious problem because the necessary experi- 
ments have not been made. It would be necessary 
to give psychological tests of both visual and au- 
ditory closure to the same group of subjects. A 
factorial analysis would soon demonstrate whether 
the closure phenomena are limited to the different 
modalities or whether closure is a more general 
and central phenomenon. Our present guess from 
informal observation is that visual and auditory 
closure are distinct mental abilities. 

Finally, we shall consider a primary ability that 
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we have called visual memory which represents 
the ability to recall visual detail. This ability is 
distinct from the memory factor which has been 
found previously in connection with the recall of 
paired associates. The visual-memory factor has 
been found in a large study of memory tests for 
adults, and it seems to be the same factor we 
found several years ago in a multiple-factor study 
of seventy tests of five-year-old children. 

The seven primary factors that have been de- 
scribed here seem to represent distinct functional 
unities so that those who excel in one of these 
factors do not necessarily excel in the others. 
The factorial experiments that have been carried 
out so far seem to indicate that the complete de- 
scription of mental endowment will eventually 
consist of a profile of a large number of mental 
abilities. It is our present guess that, if we knew 
the fifteen or twenty socially most important of 
these primary abilities, we should be able to make 
a fairly useful description of mental endowment. 



















Not long before daybreak on the 29th of February 
1704, the Indians came in like a flood upon us... . 
They reached my house at the beginning of the onset, 
and by their violent endeavour broke open doors and 
windows, with axes and hatchets. Awakened, I 
leaped out of bed, and running toward the door, I 
perceived them making their entrance into the house. 
... They immediately brake into the room, I judge 
to the number of twenty, with painted faces, and 
hideous acclamations. I reached up my hands to 
the bed-tester, for my pistol. It missed fire. I was 
seized by three of them, who disarmed me, and 
bound me naked, as I was in my shirt. Binding me, 
they told me they would carry me to Quebec. 


So begins the American Indian Captivity of the 
Reverend John Williams, “written by himself,” 
late in his life, and published in several editions 
during the following decades. It goes on to relate 
how the Deerfield pastor, his family, and part of 
his flock, were taken captives and mercilessly 
driven, late in the winter, through the forest, 
across the mountains, to Lake Champlain, and 
northwards to Chambly on the Richelieu River 
beyond the Canadian border, then to Montreal. 
His wife perished on the way, but his children and 
he survived. About a year later, the ransom for 
him and his son Stephen was paid, and they were 
redeemed.' 

So far the Williams Captivities are typical of 
many tragic experiences of the early colonists at 
the hands of the natives in the woodlands of Massa- 
chusetts and other states in New England, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. But these captivities now 
branched off into a tangent of their own. John 
Williams’ daughter, Eunice, could not be freed, 
as she was adopted in the native style by an Iro- 
quois “mother” at Caughnawaga near Montreal. 
Eventually, she grew up as a Catholic Mohawk, 
was married to an Indian and became known as 
the “unredeemed captive.” In vain did John 
Schuyler, in 1713, try to induce her—she was then 
sixteen years old—to come back home; she re- 

t This historical theme has been developed into a novel, 
The Cold Journey, by Grace Zaring Stone (Ethel Vance), 
in Bantam Books, New York, 1934. The author called 
her work a “novel about the Deerfield massacre and its 
aftermath” and a “presentation of the minister’s story.” 
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fused to leave her foster parents. In spite of the 
enmity engendered by the early raids on the border 
settlements of New England, the Caughnawaga 
folk soon revisited Deerfield peacefully, and did 
this through the following generations. In An 
Unredeemed Captive, being the story of Eunice 
Williams. . .,?> we read: 


A company of these Williams Indians visited Deer- 
field as recently as 1837. There were several families, 
amounting in all to twenty-three persons. The eldest, 
a woman of eighty years, affirmed that Eunice was 
her grandmother. During their stay of a little more 
than a week, they encamped on the village outskirts, 
and employed their spare time making’ baskets. 


The Williams Captivities—there were two Cap- 
tivities written and published: those of John, the 
father, and Stephen, his son—developed into a pat- 
tern, the latter part of which is not duplicated else- 
where. Eunice’s Indian household at first re- 
mained an integral part of the Catholic tribe of 
Caughnawaga. This tribe had come into existence 
more than fifty years before, through the en- 
deavours of the Jesuit missionaries among the 
“astern nations of the Iroquois confederacy. The 
adopted captives of Deerfield and other border 
settlements in Massachusetts, in spite of their youth, 
could not help but retain hereditary traits differ- 
ing from those prevailing in French Canada.® 
They were of English and Puritan extraction. 
Instead of disappearing, in time, these cultural dif- 
ferences increased and forced the Caughnawaga 
band to separate, the minority migrating up the 
St. Lawrence to St. Regis on the American border 
line. Among the dissidents figured the Williams, 
the Tarbells, the Hills, and the Stacies, most, if not 
all, of whom were descendants of New England 
captives. If the Handsome-Lake doctrine of the 
pagan Iroquois in northern New York, after 1820, 
failed to gain a strong foothold among those Cath- 


2 Johnson, Clifton, An Unredeemed Captive, being the 
Story of Eunice Williams ... : 53, Holyoke, Mass., 
Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, 1897. 

3 Eunice visited Deerfield in 1740, 1741, and again in 
1761. “These visits caused great hope—for her recov- 
ery.” Devine, E. J. (S.J.), Historic Caughnawaga: 152, 
Montreal, the Messenger Press, 1922. 
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olics still under the sway of Roman priests, it none 
the less made for a spiritual instability in their 
mixed flock.‘ 

In the 1750’s Eleazar Williams, a descendant ** 
of the Williams sept of Deerfield and Caughna- 
waga, began his fantastic career at Hogansburg, 
close to St. Regis on the St. Lawrence. Soon he 
drifted away from his parents’ exotic faith, estab- 
lished a local sect, built a large house and a church.°® 
In the turmoil of his tormented soul, his fancy led 
him to believe, because of a mere facial resemblance, 
that he was the son of Louis XVI. And his claim 
gained such headway among his followers, that, 
in the end, it was commemorated by State au- 
thorities. This is borne out by the official bronze 
plaque, now in front of his lonely house: 


Lost Dauphin Cottage. In this dwelling lived 
Eleazer Williams who claimed to be the son of Louis 


LXI® [sic] of France. State Education Depart- 
ment, New York, 1940. 


Painted on a large wooden board, one can still 
read: “Here lived Eleazer Williams reputed the 
Eldest Son of Louis XVI of France and Marie 
Antoinette.” He eventually was responsible for 
the establishment of a whole reserve of Oneidas at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The Handsome-Lake followers, who considered 
themselves pagan Iroquois, gained a little ground 
among their Catholic brothers of St. Regis, Oka,‘ 
and Caughnawaga, Quebec. Their recruits there, 
although in small minority, often brought about 
an underground resistance to the domination of the 
white man. This sullen reaction, many years ago, 
cropped up in the mysterious burning of the 
churches of St. Regis, Oka, and of the trading post 
and school of Caughnawaga. Even at the present 
day, a Long-House is growing active at St. Regis; 
it has established connections at Caughnawaga, 
and a repercussion of the same unrest, at Indian 
Lorette near Quebec City, recently brought an 
agitator to the criminal court far away from the 

4 Loc. cit.: 151-153. 

4a [Elihu Hoyt], A brief sketch of the first settlement 
of Deerfield cee yg iz. 1833. 

5 Although vacant, the house yet stands impressive and 
dignified, amid aged pine trees. Its high bellcast gable 
and unique style mark it as an historical monument, which 
it is. But the church was demolished a few years ago. 

® For Louis XVI. 

7 Eleazar Williams. Devine, loc. cit: 370-371. 

8 A mixed mission of Iroquois and Algonkins, at Lake 


of Two Mountains, under the spiritual guidance of the 
Sulpician Fathers. 
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ancestral domains which he was reclaiming for his 
tribe. 

Indian Captivities, like those of the Reverend 
John Williams and his family, bring up questions 
about backgrounds and active causes. The settlers 
of Deerfield in Massachusetts, where the Williams 
belonged, had come from Dedham, about 1670. 
They were among the first outlying settlers who 
suffered from King Philip’s War.®° The Massa- 
chusetts tribes, of Algonkin stock, had risen in 
rebellion against the white colonists because of 
their disregard of native rights. The ravages they 
wrought wherever they could were only a pre- 
amble of the conflicts to follow during more than 
a hundred years of chronic warfare at the frontiers. 

About 1675, the Indians at Hatfield and Deer- 
field, as Miss Coleman *° puts it, had become un- 
easy. They accused the English of disturbing their 
hunting grounds and fisheries. Some Indians were 
exasperated by rough and lawless border settlers. 
Many. other Indians were sold into slavery. 
|The eternal hatred of the Abenakis is to be 
traced back to this kind of treachery. | 

First raided in 1693 and 1696, Deerfield had 
grown into a fortified village when, in 1704, it 
was again attacked, this time in great force, and 
all but destroyed. But the cause of this disaster 
differed from the normal pattern. 

A bell for the mission of the Catholic Mohawks 
near Montreal had been cast at Havre-de-Grace, 
in France, and, in 1701, placed on board the 
Grand Monarque, a sailing ship bound for Quebec. 
But it never reached its intended destination. 
After many moons, news came to the missionary 
that the French ship had been captured on the high 
seas by the British; taken to the port of Salem in 
Massachusetts, sold with its contents while at an- 
chor there, the bell being purchased for the church 
of Deerfield. 

To the Indian neophytes of Canada, the captive 
bell became, from that moment, the symbol of de- 
feat or victory. It had to be freed at all cost, by 
steel and fire. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, Gov- 
ernor of Canada, taking up the cause, decided to 
dispatch an armed expedition to Massachusetts, 
under the command of Major Hertel de Rouville, 
who was accompanied by his four brothers. 

In the wintér of 1704 a small army started on 
the war path, 250 in all, the French joining up 

9 Johnson, loc. cit. 

10 Coleman, Emma Christine, New England Captives 


carried to Canada, between 1677 and 1760. 2v. 1: 839, 
Portland, Maine, The Southworth Press, 1925. 
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with the Indians at Fort Chambly. From there 
the new Crusaders proceeded on snowshoes to 
Lake Champlain in the heart of the enemy country 
and, after great exertions, reached Deerfield in 
the night of February 28, 1704. When the alarm 
was given within the palisade before daybreak, it 
was too late to save the stronghold. The majority 
of the population was slaughtered or taken into 
captivity." The blockhouse, all the houses but 
two, and the church, were burnt to the ground. 
The rest of the sad story was recounted with grue- 
some details in the two distinct Indian Captivities 
of the Reverend John Williams and his son 
Stephen. The Grand Monarque—irom then on 
this became the name of the bell—was eventually 
carried by the Mohawks all the way to Canada, and 
to this day has stayed at its high post in the spire 
of the church at Caughnawaga. The makers’ in- 
scription in low relief round the crown of the bell, 
filed away to remove all trace of its origin, still 
remains there, undecipherable, as a mute witness 
of the bell’s devious path from France to Deer- 
field, then to its final home on the shores of the 
St. Lawrence.'* 

Although the 1704 attack on Deerfield may not 
be so understood in the United States, it was 
aimed at the recovery of the “captive” bell, and 

11 Devine, Joc. cit.: 150, 151. “De Rouville brought 
back over a hundred prisoners, men, women, and children 

. to Canada. Most of the prisoners were ransomed 
from the Indians by the missionaries, who placed the 
young girls at the Ursuline convents of Three Rivers and 
Quebec.” 

12 Barbeau, Marius, L’Arbre des Réves: 33-44, 185, 
Montreal, Editions Lumen, 1947. The main document 
bearing on the odyssey of the bell of Caughnawaga con- 
sists of a manuscript of several foolscap pages, apparently 
published in 1827 and copied by the Rev. Joseph Marcoux, 
missionary at Caughnawaga, from 1819 to 1855. The 
manuscript is in the Archives du Séminaire de Québec. 

Hoyt, E. Antiquarian Researches comprising a His- 
tory of the Indian Wars in the county Bordering Con- 
necticut River and Parts adjacent . . . : 193, 194, Green- 
field, Mass., Ansel Phelps, 1824. Eleazar Williams, a 
descendant of the Rev. John Williams, “states that when 
Deerfield was destroyed, the Indians took a small church 
bell, which is now hanging in the Indian church of St. 
Regis [sic]. It was conveyed on a sledge as far as Lake 
Champlain and buried, and was subsequently taken up, 
and conveyed to Canada. Mr. Williams’ father and other 
Indians at St. Regis, are well acquainted with the facts 
relating to the bell, as well as the destruction of Deer- 
field.” 

Devine, Joc. cit., 154: On “the well-known tradition of 
the bell which still hangs in the steeple of the village 
church at Caughnawaga, there are a few historical in- 
accuracies which must be verified before the story can be 
accepted in its entirety.” 
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this interpretation has not escaped the attention of 
Clifton Johnson, in-An Unredeemed Captive Be- 
ing the story of Eunice Williams, who, at the age 
of seven, was carried away from Deerfield by the 
Indians, who lived among the Indians in Canada 
as one of them the rest of her life. . . 


One tradition has it that the object that brought 
these three or four hundred French and Indians on 
this winter journey . . . was the capture of the bell 
in the village church. They were moved by righteous 
indignation, for the bell had been taken by a Colonial 
privateer from a French vessel while on its way to a 
Catholic church in Canada. It is said further that 
the invaders, after securing the bell, dragged it away 
on sledges to Canada, and that there, in a little 
church in St. Regis,’* it calls the worshippers to 
service to this day. Several times since its capture, 
so the story goes, efforts have been made by Deer- 
field people to have the bell returned, and negotiating 
committees have made the pilgrimage to St. Regis 
with this end in view. But the French Mohawks will 
not part with the bell. 


As the name Indian Captivities now also applies 
to'the publications incorporating their narratives, 
a few examples of such rare books may be given 
here. 

The explicit accounts of the 1704 raid on Deer- 
field and of the ensuing captivities were written 
by the Reverend John Williams, late in his life, 
and, independently, by his son Stephen. In the 
sixth edition, dated 1795, “printed by Samuel 
Hall, No. 53, Cornhill, Boston,” the frontispiece 
reads as follows: 

The / Redeemed Captive returning to Zion: / 
or, / A Faithful History / of / Remarkable Oc- 
currences / in the / Captivity and Deliverance / of 
/ Mr. John Williams, / Minister of the Gospel in 
Deerfield; / who, in the Desolation which befel 
that Plantation, by an Incursion of / French and 
Indians, was by them carried away, with his family 

and his neighbourhood, into Canada. // Drawn 
up by himself. / Annexed to which, 1s a sermon, / 
preached by him upon his return. // Also, an Ap- 
pendix, / By the Rev. Mr. Williams, of Spring- 
field. . . . (132 Pp.) 

The outer cover of the Captivity of Stephen 
Williams is: 

Narrative of the Captivity / of / Stephen Wil- 
liams, / who / was taken by the French and the 


13 Johnson, loc. cit.: 27. 
14 Caughnawaga is meant here. 
was not then in existence. 


The St. Regis mission 
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Indians at Deerfield, / Feb. 29, 1703-4. / written 
by himself. 

And the inner cover: 

What Befell / Stephen Williams / in his cap- 
tivity. / With an Appendix. / Printed from the 
original by the / Pocumtuck Valley Memorial As- 
sociation. // Stephen was the son of Rev. John 
Williams, “Redeemed Captive,’ and / was taken 
prisoner at Deerfield, Feb. 29 1703-4 / |Crest| / 
Edited by George Sheldon. / Deerfield, Mass. / 
1889. 

These two editions, as well as a few other 
Williams’ Captivities are represented in the pri- 
vate collection of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Green- 
wood, at Time Stone Farm, Marlborough, Mass. 
The others, in the same collection, are The sixth 
Edition, with Additions. / Printed and sold at 
Greenfield, Mass. / Thomas Dickman, MDCCC 
[1800] (248 pp.). 

Subsequent editions, also in the Greenwood 
Collection, are of two captivities combined to- 
gether under a single cover: 

1. A Biographical Memoir / of the / Rev. John 
Williams ... / with a slight sketch of ancient 
Deerfield, and / an account of the Indian wars in 
that / place and vicinity With an Appendix, 
containing the Journal of the Rev. Doctor 
Stephen Williams . . ./ and other papers relating 
to the early / Indian wars in Deerfield // By 
Stephen W. Williams .. . / Greenfield, Mass. | 
Published and printed by C. J. J. Ingersoll, 1837, 
(Pp. 127). 

2. The Captivity and Deliverance / of / Mr. 
John Williams . . . / and / Mrs. Mary Rowland- 
son, of Lancaster / who were taken, together with 
their families / and neighbours, by the French 
and Indians, and carried into Canada. / Written by 
themselves, / Brookfield. Printed by Hori Brown, 
/ From the Press of E. Merriam & Co. / Sep- 
tember ... 1811. (First part: 166 Pp.; Second 
80 Pp.) 

A recent publication bearing on the John Wil- 
liams Captivity, is: 

Half Century at the Bay / 1636-1686 / Heredity 

and Early Environment / of / John Williams / 
“The Redeemed Captive” / By George Sheldon 

/ W.B. Clarke Co. /. . . Tremont St. / Boston 
/ 1905. (149 Pp. plus and Index). 

The destruction of Deerfield in 1704, and the 
other attacks on the early settlements in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere, have been carefully studied, in 
the past seventy years, by scholars such as Alice 


15 For the raid of 1704: 86, 87. 
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Baker,'® Emma Christine Coleman,’* and Isabel 


M. Calder.** Previously it had been treated by 
a Deerfield historian, Elihu Hoyt, in his Brief 
Sketch of the first settlement of Deerfield, Mass. 
. . . By one of the descendants of the first settlers 
of the town... , 1833. 

Here we learn the names of the unredeemed 
captives, mostly women, who were adopted by the 
Indians, others who entered monastic life, or be- 
came heads of families within or outside the 
tribes that had assimilated them at an early 
age. These New England captives brought into 
French and Indian Canada a substantial influx of 
fresh blood and traditions. Hoyt is quoted as 
having written that twenty-eight Deerfield cap- 
tives had remained in Canada, and he lists their 
names. 

Among the unredeemed captives from Deerfield, 
whose names have remained on the records while 
they were gallicized in current use and are still 
widely known, are: John Sheldon, “Widow” Hurst 
and her daughter Elizabeth, at Oka; Abigail Steb- 
bins, who became the wife of Jacques de Noyon of 
Boucherville; Martha French, whose grandson 
was Joseph-Octave Plessis, first Archbishop of 
Quebec; Mary Silver, who became a nun and, 
after a long monastic career, in 1740, was buried 
in the crypt at Hotel-Dieu in Montreal; Godfrey 
Nims, a 1670 Deerfield Captive ; Abigail Nims and 
Josiah Rising or Reiseing (transformed into Rai- 
senne) who “wished to live en sauvages”’; Mary 
Harris and Johanna Kellogg, both at Caughna- 
waga; Marie-Elizabeth Price, who married Jean 
Fourneau ; and many others. 

More unredeemed captives from New England 
are listed in the books of Alice Baker, Emma 
Christine Coleman, Isabel M. Calder, Father De- 
vine, and elsewhere. Not a few of their names are 
still familiar in French and Indian Canada, for 
instance : 

Otis transformed into Otesse dit Jasmin L’Ang- 
lois, at Indian Lorette, and in Charlevoix County ; 
Cool, of Boston (Marie-Thérése Cole) ; Warren, 
Sayer, La Haye, Carter, Hins (Hains or Haynes), 
Copper, Kombell, Davis, Lomax, Gill (of Sals- 
bury, Mass.), Samuel Williams, Dicker (who be- 
came Dicaire), Arosen (The Squirrel, changed to 
Roussin), Field (Marguerite, married to Jean 


16 Baker, Alice C. True Stories, New England Cap- 
tives carried to Canada during the French and Indian 
Wars, Cambridge, 1897. 

17 Coleman, loc. cit. 

18 Calder, Isabel M. Colonial Captivities, Marches and 
Journeys, ca. 1700-1770, New York, Macmillan, 1935. 
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Séré), Parsons, Denkyin, Scammon (Mary, mar- 
ried to Sieur de Tonnancour), Breaky (?), 
Wheeler (7), Willet (Ouellet), Corse (Casse), 
Hinsdell (Isdein), Rice, McGregor, Jacobs, and 
so on. 

When young girls had been taken from their 
parents, they were often redeemed by the mis- 
sionaries and given to the nuns for education. 
The records of the Ursulines in Quebec and Three 
Rivers, and of Hotel-Dieu in Montreal (1690- 
1700) frequently mention English girls bought 
from the savages, for instance the Phips girls, 
Mary Silver,’® and Esther Wheelwright. This 
last name has become famous in the annals of the 
Ursulines at Quebec. As a child, Esther Wheel- 
wright had been taken prisoner in 1703 near Bos- 
ton by the Abenakis and, in 1708, she was brought 
to the Ursulines of Quebec by a Jesuit missionary. 
There she was educated as a protégée of the Mar- 
quise de Vaudreuil. When later, she became a 
novice, the news somehow reached her family, and 
a messenger tried to induce her to return home. 
But she had made up her mind to remain a nun for 
the rest of her life. Her Boston relatives, abiding 
by her decision, sent her the family crest, silver 
goblets, and a miniature portrait of her mother.” 
As if to make her forget the savage atrocities she 
had witnessed in her youth, such amenities often 
were repeated in the following years, and a per- 
petual light, in the convent of which she became 
the Superior before her death in 1780, still com- 
memorates her saintly life. Because of many sim- 
ilar infusions of British blood, in the colonial times, 
cultural features—such as the making of samplers 
and the prevalence of petit-point embroidery— 
can still be traced in the later handicrafts of 
French Canada. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN CAPTIVITIES 


The most important bibliography of Indian 
Captivities so far published is that of the Ayer 
Collection of the Newberry Library in Chicago. 
It consists of : 

Narratives of Captivity among / the Indians of 
North America / A list of Books and Manuscripts 
on the subject / in the Edward E. Ayer Collection 
of / the Newberry Library ... . / Chicago, Illi- 
nois [1912] (120 Pp.) 

And of a supplement : 

1° Baker, loc. cit.: 325. 

201.M.LA. Les Ursulines de Québec, depuis leur 
établissement jusqwa nos jours, 4 v. 2: 103, Québec, 
Atelier Typographique de C. Darveau, 1878. 
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Narratives of Indian / Captivity / Supplement 
. / By Clara A. Smith / Custodian of the Ayer 
Collection /. . . 1928 (49 Pp.) 

Another interesting list is incorporated in: 

Indian / Captivities and Massacres / being the 
/ Contemporary Record / of / Caucasian / Con- 
tact and Conflict / with the / Native American 

. . . Books, Pamphlets, & Broadsides / Offered 
for Sale by / Edward Eberstadt & Sons / 55 West 
42nd Street—New York City (70 Pp.) 

Two other important private collections are 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Greenwood, of 
Time Stone Farm, Marlborough, Massachusetts, 
and of the late Frank C. Deering, of Saco, Maine, 
the catalogue of neither of which has so far been 
made and published.*. The present study is based 
upon the sole bibliography and analysis of the 
Greenwood Collection, made by the author in the 
autumn of 1948.*%* And for this privilege, grate- 
ful thanks to Mrs. Arthur M. Greenwood. 

The list of Indian Captivities in the Greenwood 
Collection, according to their locations and dates, 
is as follows.**. The first and the most important 
lot bears on the New England, the second consists 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New York captivi- 
ties; and a third is of later, western captivities, 
from New Jersey, Ohio, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and West of the Mississippi 
River. Two others are Canadian. One, of Father 
Jogues, S.J., among the Iroquois and in New 
Netherlands, in 1642-1643 (the oldest of all on 
record, published by J. G. Shea) ; the other, the 
Memoirs of Charles Dennis Rufoe D’Eres, a na- 
tive of Canada, who was captured by the Indians 
near Quebec, in 1775, and taken west to Detroit 
and Michilimackinac.** 

21 Dr. R. W. G. Vail, Director of the New-York His- 
torical Society, has published, in 1949 (since this was 
written), a most valuable “Bibliography of North Ameri- 
can Frontier Literature,” under the title of The Voice of 
the Old Frontier (Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press). It 
comprises the Indian Captivities before 1800. 

21a The Frank C. Deering collection of Indian Captivi- 
ties, at Saco, Maine, the largest of its kind, is now being 
studied by the author, with the help of the Viking Fund, 
of New York. It contains many items not seen so far in 
other collections. Dr. Vail previously had access to it, 
and used his information, for the captivities before 1800, 
in his Voice of the Old Frontier. 

22 Without bibliographic details here, for the lack of 
space. Out of a total of more than 60 items, there are 
actually 40 different captivities, plus 20 repeated editions 
and some may have been overlooked. 

23 —D’Eres, Charles Dennis Rufoe, Memoirs of Charles 
Dennis Rufoe D’Eres, a native of Canada... : 176— 
Exeter, England, Henry Ranlet, 1800. This captivity is a 
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The oldest New England Captivities are those 
of: Mary Rowlandson, of Lancaster, Massachu- 
setts, in 1675; Quintin Stockwell, of Deerfield, in 
1677 ; John Giles or Gyles, of Pemmaquid, Maine, 
in 1689; and Hannah Swanton or Swarton, of 
Casco, Maine, in 1690. Mary Rowlandson and 
Quintin Stockwell both were led to Canada and 
later released or redeemed. John Giles or Gyles, 
commander of a garrison, was made a prisoner 
along with other members of his family, and led 
up the Penobscot River, Maine, into Canada. 
There he was sold to a Frenchman and became an 
interpreter at Port Royal. He was released after 
nine years, following the peace of 1698. Hannah 
Swanton, the wife of a Maine settler, was taken 
with her four children by Kennebec Indians, 
adopted by a white woman in Canada, and returned 
to Boston five years later, in 1695. 

Not to mention again the Williams and other 
Massachusetts Captivities of 1704, we now pass 
to later New England items: 

Elizabeth. Hanson, of Kachecky near Dover, 
New Hampshire, in 1725, taken to Port Royal 
now in Nova Scotia; 

The Rev. John Norton, captured at Fort Massa- 
chusetts near the present Williamstown “by the 
French and Indians in the time of the war of 1744— 
1749; it includes the captivity of all those stationed 
there, to the number of thirty persons.” Norton 
was held for a year at Chambly, Three Rivers, and 
Quebec ; 

The anonymous military captive of Boston, 
from 1745 to 1748, taken to the Bay of Fundy and 
Annapolis Royal, then up the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec. His journal was published by Isabel M. 
Calder ; ** 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, settled in an uppermost 
settlement on the Connecticut River at Walpole, 
New Hampshire, captured by Abenaki Indians, 
in 1754, and taken to Lake Champlain, Chambly, 
and St. Francois village; acquired by the Du- 


valuable and very rare item. It embodies the record of 
sufferings, wanderings, and observations of the young 
captive, during eleven years in the regions of Detroit, 
Lake Superior, the Red River; and of his return and 
release, in New Hampshire, in 1787. The lengthy ap- 
pendix is its most substantial part. Its heading reads 
“A brief account of the Person, Dress, Manners, Reckon- 
ing Time, Mode of Government, etc., Feasts, Dances, 
Hunting, Weapons of War, etc. Making Peace, Diver- 


sion, Courtship, Marriage, Religious Tenets, Mode of 

Worship, Diseases, Method of Cure, Burying their dead, 

Character, of the Scanyawt-auragah-roote Indians. .. .” 
24 Calder, loc. cit. 
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Quesne family, and later put in jail at Quebec; 
released after a three year exile; 

Robert Eastburn, made prisoner while on his 
way to Oswego, in 1756; sent first to Caughna- 
waga and Oka, in Canada; then to Montreal and 
Quebec, from where he escaped and sailed for 
England in 1757. Later he went back to Boston ; 

Colonel Ethan Allen, captured with his party 
by the French when on a military mission from 
Bennington, Vermont, to Ticonderoga, in 1775; 
later taken through Sorel on the Richelieu River 
to Quebec, and liberated in 1779; (this not an 
“Indian” captivity ;) 

Isaac Webster, a soldier captured in 1779, at 
the battle of Bennington and Saratoga, and taken 
to Montreal; then he escaped, at Sorel (Quebec) ; 

Lt. Nathan’l Segar, of Bethel, Maine, taken 
prisoner by the Abenakis while cultivating, to St. 
Francois, Quebec, about 1780; later returned to 
Bethel ; 

Zadock Steele made prisoner by the Iroquois, 
after the burning of Royalton, New Hampshire, 
in 1780, and taken to Caughnawaga, where he was 
adopted by an Indian mother. 
Prison Island, and escaped ; 

Josiah Hollister, a soldier of the American 
Revolution, captured at Crown Point, on Lake 
Champlain, in 1780, and taken to Chambly, Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers, and Quebec, where he es- 
caped. He returned to Boston; 

Robert Forbes, his wife and four children, who 
had lost their way while travelling northwards 
in 1784 along the Kennebec (Maine) and the 
Chaudiére Rivers (Quebec). Later they returned 
and settled near Portland, Maine; 

John W. Johnson, of Saco, Maine, stolen, when 
a child, by Micmac Indians and taken to Halifax. 
Adopted by Indian foster parents, he soon changed 
hands. In 1840 he entered upon a nomadic ca- 
reer during which he hunted, practised native 
medicine, made baskets and sold them, became 
a circus performer, and was then recognized by 
his father, but refused to go back to him; 

Conrad Shafford, the “Dutch Hermit,” whose 
daughter was made a captive by the Abenakis, of 
Maine and Quebec, and died after her release for 
a ransom. Shafford, disconsolate, became a re- 
cluse for the rest of his life, and died in 1840. 


Later removed to 


The Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey Cap- 
tivities, in the Greenwood collection, are no less 
numerous and important : 

Mrs. Mary Jamison, fell to the hands of the 
Indians when twelve years old, in 1755, on the 
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Genesee River, in Western Pennsylvania. Adopted 
by the Senecas, she married first a Delaware, and 
went to Sandusky, Ohio. Later given the choice 
between going back to her family or staying with 
the Indians, she preferred the Indian life. Her 
brother followed Brant to Grand River in On- 
tario ; 

Colonel James Smith (later of Bourbon County, 
Kentucky), whose captivity is dated 1756, 1757; 
he was held as captive by the Miamies, Potawa- 
tomies, Ottawas, and Wyandots, in Ohio and near 
Lake Erie; *° 

Elizabeth Springs, 


1756; ** 


captured in Maryland, in 
in Maryland, 1756; * 
Daniel Sturges, in Virginia, 1756; * 
Charlotte Brown, matron with the English 
Forces in America, 1754-1756, on Potomac River, 
at Fort Cumberland, at Philadelphia, and New 
York ; *° 
Colonel Peter Schuyler, of the New Jersey Regi- 
ment, taken as prisoner to Oswego and Quebec, 
in 1757; 
William Denny, in a letter to Edward Bosca- 
wen, Philadelphia, in 1758; ™ 


Thomas Saunders, 


0 


The lost sister of Wyoming (by the Rev. John 
Todd), in the Wyoming valley of the Susque- 
hanna, in 1778. One of 
Slocum, was 


two sisters, Frances 


carried away by the Delawares. 
She became the “white Indian Woman,” and later 
She was 

Detroit 


refused to return to her own people. 
taken to Sandusky, Ohio, and to the 
River; ** 


Frederick Manheim’s and John Corbly’s fami- 
lies ; also Captain Isaac Stewart, captured in 1779, 
along the Susquehanna River, and led north to the 
Mohawk River and Ohio; 

Captain Benjamin Gilbert and family consisting 
of eleven members, captured, on the frontier of 


25 Calder, joc. cit.: 138, 139. Other early captivities 
given by Miss Calder, are those of Francois de Montigny, 
1699, taken to the Tamarois country on the Missouri; of 
Harry Gordon, who travelled from Illinois to New 
Orleans, in 1764; and of Sergeant Wight, in 1771, who 
was taken west 

28 ( alder, lo« cw.: 157. 

27 Calder, loc. cit.: 153. 

28 Calder, Joc. cit.: 161. 

29 Calder, loc. cit.: 169-198. 

3¢ Calder, loc. cit.: 141. 

*t Calder, loc. cit.: 143. 

John F., Bibliography of Frances Slocum, 
the lost sister of Wyoming, about 1780, Williamsport, Pa., 
Heller Bros. Printing House, 1891. 


‘2 Meginness, 
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Pennsylvania, by the Iroquois, in 1780, and car- 
ried away to the Niagara; 

Dr. Knight and John Slover [By Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge|, captured by the Delawares, in 
1782, and taken to the Shawnees in Ohio; John 
Slover was adopted by the Wyandots of the De- 
troit River ; 

The captive Boys of Rensselaerville—John and 
Robert Brier [By Josiah Priest], about 1783, at 
Waterville (?) on the Delaware River, and taken 
to the Missouri River, then to the Ohio; 

Frances and Elmira Hall of what later became 
LaSalle County, Illinois, about 1833; ** 


The Western Captivities in the Greenwood 
Collection are: 

John Dodge, a trader at Sandusky, Ohio, re- 
quired as interpreter and captured in 1775, who 
suffered at the hands of Governor Hamilton, and 
eventually was sent to Quebec, and liberated ; ** 

Hannah Lewis and her three children captured 
by the Indians near St. Louis, in 1814; they later 
escaped ; 

William Filley, abducted at Jackson, Michigan, 
in 1837, when five years oid, and returned in 1866; 
travelled with various Indian tribes across the 
continent to California and Astoria ; 

The little Osage captive [By Elias Cornelius], 
Boston, 1822: She was five years old when taken 
by the Cherokees west of the Mississippi River, 
sent to school, and named Lydia Carter; died 
early ;** 

“Reminiscence of Pioneer Life in Minnesota. 
By Minnie Bruce Corrigan, 1912. The author’s 
family went from Germany to Minnesota, in 1860. 
The Indians killed the parents and captured the 
children. 

Four captivities in the same collection may be 
called apocryphal or fictional. These are: 

The Remarkable adventures of Jackson Johan- 
net of Massachussetts “who served in the 
army. Captivity. . . . Escape, at the hands 
of the Kickapoo. Written by himself. Printed 
at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1791. Reprinted at 
Providence, in 1793.” Mr. Ernest J. Wesson, 
who investigated this publication, wrote to Mrs. 


‘8 Brigdon, Philip, Geschichte der Gesangennehmung 
und des Frances und Elmira Hall, swey respectable younge 
Weivspersonen (Schwestern) ... Harrisburg, 1833. 
Very rare. 

‘+ A very rare item. 

35 Calder, loc. cit.: 226-235: “Harry Gordon’s Notes on 
the Mississippi . . .” from Cascaskias in the Illinois to 
New Orleans, in 1766, contain a substantial description 
of the country and its inhabitants. 
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Greenwood that there never was a Lexington 
Edition, and that it is doubtful whether Jackson 
ever lived; 

The Boy Captive, or Jumping Rabbit's Story. 
By Peter Parley. Published by Knight and Son, 
London, about 1866 (70 pp.). Replete with very 
good description of California and Oregon, it fol- 
lows the same pattern as the William Filley’s cap- 
tivity ; Filley having returned in 1866; 

Little Manuel, the Captive Boy. .. . By Mrs. 
Hofland, Boston. About 1830. Said to be 
founded on fact: St. Antonio, Texas; the Choc- 
taws; the Red River. 
like fiction. 


Descriptions. It reads 


UNRECORDED INDIAN CAPTIVITIES 


Countless other Indian captivities, in the past 
two hundred years and more, have remained un- 
known and unrecorded, and account for the origin 
of many old-world family names among the natives 
all over America. The Indians themselves speak 
of instances still familiar to them. For instance 
the author, in his investigations among the Wvyan- 
dots of Oklahoma, in 1911, 1912, heard that the 
familiar names among them of Dawson, Walker, 
Brown, McKee, Boone, Johnson, Young, Kelley, 
Armstrong, Clarke, etc. had originated among 
them through captive children from Virginia. 
After they had grown up, they were given the 
choice of returning to their white parents or of 
staying with their adopted kinsmen. And they 
preferred to stay. 

We may read, in Peter D. Clarke’s Origin and 
Traditional History of the Wyandotts: *® 


During this period [between 1750 and 1761], 
parties of Wyandott scouts occasionally ventured 
across the Ohio River, into Virginia, to watch the 
progress of the white settlements. One of those 
parties, at time, brought home to the main 
Wyandott village in Michigan, an English boy about 
eight years of age, they had taken at some new 
frontier settlement in Virginia, whilst on his way to 
school. This boy was adopted by a Wyandott family, 
and was treated as one of their children. When he 
became a man grown, he married a Wyandott woman 
—the writer's grandmother. This Englishman, 
named Adam Brown, being considered one of the 
nation, was made a chief, 
among the Wyandotts. 
Among those who cast their lot with the Loyalists 
when the revolutionary war broke out, was one 
Colonel Alexander McKee, who left Pennsylvania 
and came to Canada. Among the relatives he left 


one 


and -became a useful man 


36 380-382. 82 on the name of Nicholls. Toronto, 1870. 
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behind was a nephew, then ten years of age, who 
came to Detroit, after the Revolution. Both uncle 
and nephew became officers of the British Govern- 
ment, in the Indian Department. 
the writer’s father. 

... Not one now can be found among the remnants 
of this nation, but what are either mixed with the 
whites, or with Indian blood of other tribes. 


This nephew was 


At one time, a party of Delawares encamped near 
the main Wyandott village, in Michigan, having a 
poor sickly-looking white boy with them, whom they 
had taken prisoner. Chief Adam Brown, out of com- 
passion for the boy, got him away from the Dela- 
wares by giving them some goods. This boy, it was 
ascertained afterwards, was of a respectable family 
named Walker. He remained with his foster-father 
until he became a man, and married a Wyandott 
woman. Some of their 
Wyandott City, in Kansas. 


descendants are now at 


CAUSES OF INDIAN CAPTIVITIES 


The speech of Ortiwaneto, chief Abenaki ora- 
tor, to Captain Stevens who represented the Gov- 
ernor of Boston, in 1752, must be kept in mind, 
when the cause of Indian Captivities is sought— 
so advised C. Alice Baker.*? Beginning with the 
words “We shall talk to you it is a good 
example of simple and straightforward intelligence 
and eloquence. It makes it clear that the spolia- 
tions of Indian hunting grounds and the cruelty of 
some of the early settlers were the prime incentive 
for the everlasting hatred of the Abenakis and 
other Algonkian tribes of the Atlantic seaboard 
against the British colonists. 

This opinion was supported in 1925 by Emma 
Christine Coleman,** who attributes the enmity of 
the Abenakis to the rough and lawless settlers of 
the borderlands who, about 1675, resorted to 
treachery and sold their Indian captives as slaves. 
The spirit of revenge, among the Abenakis who 
had sought refuge in Canada, was fanned into 
flames with the destruction, by Major Robert 
Rogers, in 1759, of their village at Bécancour, 
where over two hundred people were massacred, 
and their houses and church burnt to the ground. 
Besides, some expeditions against New England 
settlements were retaliatory, as for instance, dur- 
ing the war of 1744-1749, when they were pro- 
voked by the capture by the British of Cape 
Breton.** 


37 Baker, loc. cit.: 337-339. 

38 Coleman, loc. cit.: 137-140. 

39 Norton, the Rev. Mr. John, Narrative of the Capture 
and Burning of Fort Massachusetts by the French and 
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Although the Iroquois of the Mohawk River, 
after 1780, had real grudges against the settlers 
invading their country, they might have remem- 
bered that they themselves were a predatory and 
blood thirsty people. For an age they had preyed 
upon their native neighbors, terrifying them into 
flight or submission, and they had massacred the 
white people, whenever they found it to their ad- 
vantage. The French settlements of the upper 
St. Lawrence were for many years the target of 
their cruelty. The British colonists suffered like- 
wise when the Mohawks raided and destroyed 
their outposts and took as captives those whom 
they could, the object being to sell them for ran- 
som. Besides this, they adopted the children, to 
refill their own ranks depleted by warfare, epi- 
demics, debauchery, and a low birthrate. 

The French never paid a bounty on scalps, al- 
though this may have been mistakenly asserted, 
for they always found the captivities repugnant, 
and they were kindly to the captives. Usually 
they bargained with the captors and paid the ran- 
som for the liberation of their captives; and only 
for a short period the British Army in Canada 
paid ransoms during the Revolutionary War. As 
Miss Coleman puts it,*° ransoms were paid, “al- 
though it was contrary to the general policy of 
the English to pay the Indians for the release of 
their victims.” It is obvious that taking captives 
became a gruesome trade, particularly for the Iro- 
quois, who benefited by ransoms. 


THE SAVAGE TREATMENT BY THE INDIANS 
OF THEIR CAPTIVES 


Among themselves the Indians were a con- 
siderate and gentle folk, becoming irresponsible 
only when under the influence of liquor. Yet they 
turned into demons as soon as they labored under 
a wrong done to them. Redress or revenge was 
the most sacred of their duties. Since they had 
suffered many injustices at the hands of the in- 
truders on their lands, there was ample justifica- 
tion for their abiding hatred of the white man. 

The treatment of their victims followed a fa- 
miliar pattern which was the same among the 
Algonkian and the Iroquois nations. Treacher- 
ous and cunning in their attacks at dawn, when 
everyone was asleep, they killed and scalped those 
whom they could not safely bring back as prison- 


Indians in the time of the war of 1744-1749: 28, Samuel 
Drake, 1870. 


49 Coleman, Joc. cit. 1: 120. 
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ers, with the exception of children whom they were 
in the habit of adopting and raising as their own. 

On the trail homewards they inflicted cruel 
punishment upon their prisoners. As soon as they 
approached a camp or a village of their own 
people, they forced their captives to “run the 
gauntlet,” after having applied war paint on their 
faces. They made them sing and dance in the 
Indian style. Then, as the captives passed in 
front of everyone waiting for them, they received 
blows and insults, some, more than they could 
stand. So systematic and fiendish were those 
atrocities that the published Captivities are replete 
with them. The degradation of the tormentors 
venting their wrath upon innocent victims con- 
stitutes the blackest chapter in native history. 
Even if provoked by past injustices, those indigni- 
ties soon challenged retaliation on a large scale, 
and eventually produced the sinister motto that the 
only good Indian was a dead one. It led to the 
extermination of the natives in more regions than 
one. 

“Running the gauntlet” is repeatedly mentioned 
in the following Indian Captivities, that is, those 
of: John Giles (1689), Stephen Williams (1704), 
Elizabeth Hanson (1725), Robert Eastburn 
(1756), Isaac Hollister (1763), Isaac Webster 
(1779), Frederick Manheim (1779), John Dodge 
(1780), John Slover and Dr. Knight (1782), Na- 
thaniel Segar (about 1780), Josiah Priest (1783), 
Robert Forbes (1784), Charles Johnston (1790), 
Maria Kittle (1797), and many others. 

Now we can judge impartially the fateful se- 
quence of events in North America, from the 
early spoliation of Indian rights by the settlers, 
and the blood revenge of the natives, to the war- 
fare, between the French and the English who were 
drawn into a long-embittered conflict by the In- 
dians. In the 1750’s the white conquerors of 
North America decided to fight it out wholly 
among themselves. This resulted in the loss for 
France to the British, of Acadia, Canada, the 
Great Lakes, Missouri, and Louisiana. As soon 
as the rivalry between the two great European 
powers in the New World was disposed of, the 
American colonies, freed of the fears of their near 
neighbors—French and Indian—turned against 
the British because of prolonged trade vexations, 


and achieved their independence. The many in- 


termediate steps between King Philip’s war against 
the Massachusetts colonists and the final blow at 
the British troops in Boston, all dovetail insepa- 
rably into one another. And the Indian massacres 
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and captivities had prepared the stage for the final 
outcome. 


CONTENTS OF INDIAN CAPTIVITIES 


The contents are the outstanding contribution 
of the Indian Captivities to North American his- 
tory. Yet very little use so far has been made of 
them, obviously because they are embodied in 
rare and costly books and pamphlets, which may 
be called New World incunabula.*' Virtually un- 
known as a whole in Canada and in most libraries 
in the United States, they constitute a valuable 
source of information scll untapped. The bulk 
of it is ethnographical, and is the more significant 
since it bears on first-hand observations going 
back, some of them, to the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the majority, to the eighteenth 
century. 

Historical and cultural materials are inter- 
woven in a shifting tapestry of observations by 
captives whose gifts for description vary consider- 
ably. Some of the stories are very brief and self- 
centred, the narrator being under stress and con- 
cerned only with his sufferings at the hands of 
barbarians. Others are leisurely and candid; they 
go into minute details of the forest life in many 
parts. 


ETHNOLOGICAL MATERIALS IN THE 
INDIAN CAPTIVITIES 

The ethnological and cultural materials in the 
Captivities of the Greenwood Collection are of 
such abundance and good quality, as to call for a 
full compilation of excerpts which would make 
them available at large. Their value is enhanced 
by the candor of the observers who found them- 
selves among the natives before the ancient cus- 
toms had been abandoned, and the ethnographers 
had entered the field. The sketchy list and samples 
that follow are meant only to emphasize the need 
ior these early materials now virtually out of reach. 

1. Geographical and historical information on 





41 For instance, the important captivity of Robert East- 
burn (Phila., 1758), in the Greenwood Collection, is a 
“very expensive item”; the John Dodge Captivity, 1775 
(2nd, Danvers, Mass., 1780), also substantial, is “most 
rare”; the Memoirs of Charles Rufoe d’Eres, going back 
to 1775, were described by Sabin (No. 22730) as “a very 
rare book,” and “one of the rarest books relating to the 
aborigines.” Jumping Rabbit’s Story, by Peter Parley 
(1866), is also a rare item. And Dr. R. W. J. Vail, 
Director of The New-York Historical Society, has dis- 
covered (through a contemporary reference to its con- 
tents) a most important “ghost captivity,’ no copy of 
which has yet been discovered. 
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the early settlements of Boston, Annapolis Royal, 
the lower St. Lawrence (The Journal of a Captive, 
1744-1748—anonymous **); on Deerfield (the 
Williams’ Captivities, etc.); on Maine (John 
Giles, 1689, and Hannah Swanton, 1690); on 
Maine and Beauce, Quebec (Robert Forbes, 
1784); on Maine and Nova Scotia (John W. 
Johnson, 1840-1861); on French Canada—Que- 
bec, Montreal, the Richelieu River, St. Francois, 
Caughnawaga, etc. (most of the central Captivities, 
from 1704 to 1830); on the Ohio River, on the 
Niagara and Detroit (Mary Jamison, 1755; John 
Dodge, 1775; Frances Slocum, 1778; John Slover 
and Dr. Knight, 1782; The Captive Boys of 
Rensselaerville, and Cowley and Sawyer, 1783; 
Benjamin Gilbert, 1785; Charles Johnston, 1790) ; 
on Michigan, Minnesota, and west of Mississippi 
(Major John Smith, 1756-7, Francois de Mon- 
tigny, 1699, and Harry Gordon, 1766—see Calder ; 
William Filley, 1866; Corrigan, 1866) ; on Michili- 
mackinac and the Red River (Jumping Rabbit's 
Story, by Peter Parley, 1866; Rufoe D’Eres, 
1775) ; on California and Oregon (Filley, William, 
The Indian Captive,** and Jumping Rabbit's 
Story, 1866). 

2. Indian mapping. The Indians had notions 
of their own in natural geography which could be 
reduced to mapping. For instance, Robert Forbes 
(A Narrative of the Extraordinary Sufferings 

. .. 1784) ** who had lost his way in northern 
Maine near Nouvelle-Beauce, in the winter, was 
helped on his way back home by John Baptist, an 
Indian, who drew a map of the Kennebec River 
(Maine) on a piece of birch bark (p. 9). 

3. Journéys, marches, “removes.” Travelling 
in the winter, in the forest along the Kennebec 
River, is described by Hannah Swanton (1690).*° 
In the John Williams’ Captivity (1704),*° the 
painful winter journey with the Indian captors 
from Deerfield to Chambly and elsewhere, in 
Canada, is described. In Elizabeth Hanson 
(1725),*7 we read about her journey and “re- 


42 Calder, loc. cit.: 13-135. 

‘8 Chicago, Killey and Ballard, 1867. 

‘4 Bradman, Arthur, A Narrative of the extraordinary 
sufferings of Mr. Robert Forbes, his wife and Five chiil- 
dren... from Canada to Kennebeck River, in the year 
1784: 9, Norwick, John Trumbull, 1793. 

45 Committee of Publication, Hannah Swanton, the 
Casco Captive [1690], Boston, Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, 1839. 

46 Williams, John, The Redeemed Captive returning to 
Zion [1704], Sixth edition, Boston, Samuel Hall, 1795. 

47 Bownas, Samuel, An Account of the Captivity of 
Elizabeth Hanson [1725], London, James Phillips, 1787. 
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moves” to Canada with her “master’s family.” 
John Dodge (1775),** was escorted by an Indian 
guide from Quebec to Boston. A forced march 
from Bennington, Vermont, to Ticonderoga, in 
1775, is found in Ethan Allen’s Narrative.*® The 
removal of Indian tribes to what is now Kansas is 
mentioned by Frances Slocum (1778).°° The 
march towards Canada, via Lake George, La- 
prairie, to Caughnawaga, was described by Isaac 
Webster (1779).°' Benjamin Gilbert ** (1785) 
gave many details of his journey with his Iroquois 
captors, to the Niagara. Robert Forbes (1784) ,™ 
journeying in the winter, was lost on the frontier 
of Maine and Canada. Travelling to Kentucky, 
by Charles Johnston (1790),°* forms the subject 
of the first part of his narrative. 
4. Indian war parties attacking and destroying 
settlements. Mrs. Mary Rowlandson’s Narrative 
(1682) °° describes the attack and the “most 
barbarous and cruel manner of treatment by the 
savages.’ John Giles shows how Pemmaquid 
(Maine) was laid waste in 1689. The burning 
of Royalton (New Hampshire) by the Indians is 
given in the Captivity of Zadock Steele (1780).*° 
John and Stephen Williams both relate the grue- 
some details of the 1704 attack on Deerfield. The 
capture and burning of Fort Massachusetts (1744) 
is found in Norton’s Redeemed Captive." The 
attack of 1754 on the frontier settlements of New 


*S Dodge, John, 4x entertaining Narrative of the cruel 
and barbarous treatment and extreme sufferings [1775], 
Second edition, Danvers, Mass., E. Russell, 1780. 

‘® Allen, Colonel Ethan, 4 Narrative of Colonel Ethan 
Allen's Captivity, Boston, Reprinted by Draper and Fol- 
son, 1779. 

5° Slocum, loc. cit. 

5! Duncan, Winthrop H., A Narrative of the Captivity 
of Isaac Webster, Matuchen, N. J., Charles F. Heartman, 
1927. 

‘2 Gilbert, Benjamin, A Narrative of the Captivity and 
Sufferings of Benjamin Gilbert and his family [1780], 
Lancaster, Pa., privately printed, 1890. 

°3 Bradman, loc. cit. 

‘4 Sparks, Edurn, Erle, Narratives of Captivities, Inct- 
dents attending the Capture, Detention and Ransom of 
Charles Johnston of Virginia. Reprinted from the origi- 
nal, Cleveland, The Burrows Brothers Company, 1905. 

‘5 Rowlandson, Mary, A True History of the Captivity 
and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, a Minister's 
wife in New England, wherein is set forth the Cruel and 
Inhuman Usage she underwent amongst the Heathens, for 
Eleven weeks time: and her deliverance from them. First 
printed in New England, reprinted, London, Christchurch 
Hospital, 1682. 

56 Steele, Zadock, The Indian Captive or a Narrative of 
the Captivity and Sufferings of Zadock Steele, Montpel- 
lier, Vt., E. P. Walton, 1818. 

5? Norton, loc. cit. 
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Hampshire is related in Mrs. Johnson's Narra- 
tive.°* Isaac Hollister (1763) °° witnessed the 
massacre of the settlers on the Susquehanna river. 
The attack of 1778 on the settlements of the Wyo- 
ming valley in Pennsylvania is given in Frances 
Slocum’s Narrative.*° Frederick Manheim 
(1779) ®* gives an account of how the houses, 
near the Mohawk River, were burnt by a party 
of Indians, and he describes the tortures inflicted 
upon the captives. Benjamin Gilbert and _ his 
family of eleven (1780) belonged to the Pennsyl- 
vania settlement raided by the Iroquois. Maria 
Kittle (1797) ** explained how her farm, on the 
Hudson near Albany, was destroyed and the car- 
nage that followed. 

5. Captive or slave bands.** A cord was tied 
round the neck of captives, according to John 
Stockwell,** of Deerfield (1677). “A long band 
was put round the body” of Robert Eastburn, 
after his capture, in 1756. According to Isaac 
Hollister (1763), a rope was tied round his neck, 
after his capture. 

6. “Running the gauntlet.” The Delaware In- 
dians painted their prisoners before taking them 
into Shawanese (Shawnee) towns, and ill-treated 
them, one of the captives being killed, according 
to Dr. Knight and John Slover (1782). | 
Giles (1689) ,°% Micmacs of Nova 
Scotia, was “barbarously treated when meeting 
other Indians,” and forced to sing and dance. 
Elizabeth Hanson (1725), of New Hampshire, 


John 
among the 


583 French, Mary M. Billings, The Captivity of Mrs. 
Johnson [1750] in part written by her and in part as con- 
densed by the author, Woodstock, Vt., The Elm Tree 
Press. 

59 Hollister, Isaac, A brief Narration of the Captivity 
of Isaac Hollister, who was Taken by the Indians, Town- 
send, reprinted for Otis Seaver, 1855. 

6° Slocum, Joc. cit. 

6t Manheim, Frederick, Affecting Story of the Dreadful 
distress of Frederick Manheim’s family, Philadelphia, 
Henry Sweitzer, 1800. 

62 Bleecker, Ann Eliza, The History of Maria Kittle, 
Hartford, Elisha Babcock, 1797. 

63 A few of these bands, finger-braided, and made of 
animal hair, may be found in museums. 

64 Stockwell, John, The Account of John Stockwell, 
being a faithful narrative of his experiences in the hands 
of the Wachusett Indians, Somerville, N. J., 1678. 

65 Brackenbridge, Hugh Henry, /ndian Atrocities, Nar- 
ratives of the Perils and Sufferings of Dr. Knight and 
John Slover, among the Indians, Cincinnati, V. P. James, 
1867. 

66 Giles, John, Memoirs of Odd Adventures, Strange 
Deliverances [1689], Boston, William Dodge, 1736; Cin- 
cinnati, Spiller and Gates, 1869. (The latter is the edi- 
tion herein utilized.) 
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explained the ill-treatment to which the prisoner 
was subjected. Mrs. Johnson (1754) was among 
the prisoners of the Abenakis of St. Francois, Que- 
bec, who were painted with vermilion mixed with 
bear’s grease, taught, each, a war song, and made 
to dance, upon entering a village. Robert East- 
burn (1756),** captured at Fort William, New 
York, “was forced to dance and sing the prisoner’s 
song,” while cruelties were inflicted upon him. 
Isaac Hollister (1763) was made to run the gaunt- 
let after he was recaptured and sent to the Senecas 
in Ohio. Maria Kittle (1779) described how 
the captives were ill-treated when coming into a 
village—the Indians daubed their own faces: one 
crossing his face with a stroke of vermilion, others 
intersecting it with a line of black. 

7. Raising scalps. Elizabeth Hanson (1724) 
stated that two children were killed and scalped. 
According to Robert Eastburn (1756), one of 
the prisoners, sick, was killed and scalped; his 
scalp was added to “a bunch of green scalps.” 
Mary Kittle (1779) wrote about the triumphant 
entry of painted and frenzied scalpers. Frederick 
Manheim (1779) witnessed the killing and 
scalping by two Indians; he also saw scalping be- 
ing done at a blockhouse, then elsewhere, up the 
Susquehanna. The “scalp halloo” was mentioned 
in the Indian Atrocities of Dr. Knight and 
John Slover (1781). Nathan’l Segar (1782),* 
at St. Francois, Quebec, described scalping, and 
stated that a bounty had been promised the In- 
dians by the British officers, of eight dollars for 
a scalp or for a prisoner; he described Indians, 
scalp in teeth, ““cohooping.” Hannah Lewis’ hus- 
band, near St. Louis, was scalped (1814).% 
Stories of the Revolution (1782),7° about the cap- 
tive boys, Price, in the Genesee, contain a descrip- 
tion of “running the gauntlet.” Hannah Lewis 
(1815) was one of twelve captives, near St. Louis, 
who were daubed in vermilion, ordered to sing a 
war song and “marched through the gauntlet.” 


67 Eastburn, Robert, A Faithful Narrative of The Many 
Dangers and Sufferings, as well as Wonderful Deliver- 
ances of Robert Eastburn, Philadelphia, William Dunlap, 
1758. 

68 Segar, Nathaniel, A Brief Narrative of the Captivity 
and sufferings of Lieutenant Nathaniel Segar |1779], Paris 
(Maine), Oxford Bookstore, 1825. 

69 Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of Mrs. 
Hannah Lewis, and her three children, who were taken 
prisoners of the Indians near St. Louis, on the 25th May, 
1815, Second Edition, Boston, H. Trumbull, 1817. 

70 Priest, Josiah, Stories of the Revolution. With an 
Account of the lost child of the Delaware [1774], Albany, 
Hoffman and White, 1838. 
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The custom of inflicting blows upon a prisoner 
when arriving was mentioned by Charles Johnston 
(1790), in Ohio."* 

8. Indian tribes encountered. Abenakis, of 
St. Francois, and Mohawks of Caughnawaga, in 
Quintin Stockwell’s Account (1677); Pemma- 
quid Indians of northern New England, and the 
Mohawks, in John Giles’ Memoirs . . . (1689) ; 
Kennebec Indians of Maine, in Hannah Swanton, 
the Casco Captive (1690). In The Journal of a 
Captive (anonymous), 1745-1748, the Indians 
near Boston were minutely described, and also 
the “French Mohawks” “dressed and painted.” 
The attitude of the Six Nations, of northern New 
York, then helping the French, is mentioned in 
Colonel Peter Schuyler’s /ntelligence (1757).7 
The Tamarotas, of the upper Missouri, appear in 
the Journeys of Francois de Montigny, in 1699."* 
And Harry Gordon (1766) took notes on the 
people in the Cascaskias and New Orleans country. 
In the Journal of Major John Smith (1756-57) : ™4 
Miamees, Putaotaways, Hotaways. The Hurons, 
the Senecas in Ohio, in Isaac Hollister’s A Brief 
Narrative (1763). Delawares, Senecas, and other 
Iroquois, in Mrs. Jamison’s Narrative (1755).7° 
Various Iroquois, in Robert Eastburn’s Narrative 

(1756). Several tribes, mostly Iroquois and 
Delawares, on the Susquehanna, in Frederick 
Manheim’s Dreadful Distress. (1779). The 
Mohawks, in Isaac Webster’s Narrative 
(1779).*® Indians of the Great Lakes, in Rufoe 
D’Eres (1775). The Caughnawaga tribe (French 
Mohawks), in Zadock Steele’s The Indian Cap- 
tive ... (1780). The Delawares of the Susque- 
hanna, the Kaskaskias, of the Missouri, and Kicka- 
poos, of the Illinois in Stories of the Revolution, 
by Josiah Priest (1838). Delaware and western 
Indians (Shawanese), Wyandots in council, in 
Memoirs of John Slover (1782). The Micmacs, 


71.4 Narrative of the Incidents attending the Capture, 
detention and ransom of Charles Johnston, who was made 
prisoner by the Indians, on the River Ohio in the year 
1790, New York, J. and J. Harper, 1827. 

72 Calder, Joc. cit., Intelligence from Colonel Peter 
Schuyler of the New Jersey Regiment, taken to Oswego, 
and now Prisoner at Quebec, 1757. 

78 Calder, loc. cit.: 20, Francois de Montigny to the 
Comte de Pont-Chartrain, 1699. 

74 Calder, Joc. cit.: 138-139, Extract from the Journal 
of Major John Smith (1756-1757). 

75 Seaver, James E., A Narrative of the life of Mrs. 
Mary Jamison who was taken by the Indians in the year 
1755, Howden, E. Parkin, 1826. 

*6 Duncan, Winthrop H., A Narrative of the Captivity 
of Isaac Webster, Metuchen, N. J., Charles F. Heartman, 
1927. 
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in John W. Johnson’s Life . . . (1840).77 The 
Delawares and the Six Nations, in Frances Slo- 
cum’s The Lost Sister of Wyoming (1778). The 
Cayugas, Senecas, Mohawks, in Benjamin Gil- 
bert’s A Narrative ... (1785). Kentucky and 
Ohio Indians described, in Charles Johnston’s 
Narrative . . . (1790). Abenakis, of St. Fran- 
sois, Quebec, in Conrad Shafford’s Narrative 
.. «® (1839); The Choctaws of Texas, in Little 
Manuel, the Captive Boy (1830?).7° The Chero- 
kees and Osages, in The Little Osage Captive 
(1822).*° Comanches and Arapahoes of the 
Southwest and Western Indians, in William Fil- 
ley’s The Indian Captive ... (1866). The 
Kickapoos of the Western Plains, and Flatheads 
beyond the Rockies, in Jumping Rabbit's Story 
(1866?) .5" 

9, Indian customs described. Most of the Cap- 
tivities describe Indian ways and customs as ob- 
served in daily life by the prisoners. Some of 
them, like that of Benjamin Gilbert (4 Narrative 
of the Captivity . . ., 1780) excel, and the story 
from beginning to end abounds with ethnographic 
details of the wild country extending between 
Penn Township, Northampton, Pennsylvania, and 
the Niagara. The topics are: wild turkeys caught, 
while a search was on for food and provisions 
(p. 23); digging up a root resembling potatoes 

. called whoppanies (p. 23); soup of wild 
onions (p. 23); raft of logs (p. 23); horses used, 
horse flesh eaten (p. 24); cakes of hommony, 
Indian corn (pp. 24, 26) ; ways of eating (p. 25); 
the arrival of prisoners, sharing the plunder (p. 
25); belt of wampum presented as a token of 
favor (pp. 29, 32); cruelty to captives when 
they arrived (pp. 29, 30) ; adoption (pp. 31, 32); 
how the wampum was made (p. 32); a vessel on 
Lake Ontario; captain Grant (or Brant), an 
Indian chief high in rank (p. 38); down the St. 
Lawrence (p. 39); Frenchmen rowing boats (p. 
39); a grist-mill, its wheel in the swift current 


7? Johnson, John W., Life of John W. Johnson, who 
was stolen by the Indians when three years of age, Bidde- 
ford, 1861. 

*8 Narrative of the Extraordinary Life of John Conrad 
Shafford, Known by many by the Name of the Dutch 
Hermit [1839], New York, C. L. Carpenter, 1841. 

7 Hofland, Mrs., Little Manuel, the Captive Boy, A 
True Story, Boston, Franklin Edwards (1830 presum- 
ably). 

8° Cornelius, Elias, The Little Osage Captive, Boston, 
Samuel T. Armstrong and Crocker and Brewster, re- 
printed New York, John P. Haven, 1822. 

81 Parley Peter, The boy captive or Jumping Rabbit's 
Story, London, Knight and Son, 1866 (presumably). 
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(p. 41) ; at Lasheen (Lachine), an empty cart, the 
cattle (p. 42) ; an Indian woman weeps over the 
captive whom she adopts as a son (pp. 51, 59); 
exciting scenes when shooting the “long sou” 
(Long Sault) (p. 58); women planting corn, at 
the Niagara (p. 61); a hut built by the side of a 
cornfield . . . to mind the corn until it was ripe; 
times of plenty (p. 63); gathering hickory nuts 
(p. 69); one family “raised, this summer, about 
one hundred skipple of Indian corn . . ., equal 
to seventy-five bushels” (p. 79) ; soup made with- 
out salt (p. 79); fish speared (p. 80); time of 
gathering corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and preserv- 
ing their store of hickory nuts (p. 83) ; the whole 
family moved about six miles up Lake Erie, where 
they stayed about two months to gather their 
usual store of maple sugar... (p. 85); the 
season for hunting wild pigeons; description of 
this expedition and ways of drying, smoking, and 
preserving the pigeons (p. 85) ; gathering decayed 
corn, at Cayuga Creek (p. 89); preparation for 
planting corn (p. 89) ; manner of stripping a tree, 
setting up a stick with foliage in the ground, “by 
which means the others would be directed in the 
time of the day when they left the place” (p. 89) ; 
a prisoner’s hair cut, except a small round tuft 
at the top (p. 91); running the gauntlet (pp. 91, 
92); Indian dressed in “horrid masks” (p. 94) ; 
manner of life . . . dirty and lousy (p. 95); a 
deer’s guts dried with the dung, all boiled together, 
which they consider a strong and wholesome food 
(p. 97); Indian dress painted and ornamented 
(p. 97) ; a dance before an expedition (p. 97) ; the 
Niagara described (p. 100); battoes and canoes, 
on the south side of Lake Ontario (p. 101); the 
portage at Niagara (p. 101) ; times of scarcity (p. 
102) ; eating a land tortoise (p. 105); the corn 
harvest (p. 105); gathering the winter store of 
hickory nuts, from some of which the Indians ex- 
tracted an oil, which they eat with bread or meat 
(p. 107); a frolick before they set off on their 
hunting parties (p. 107) ; and so forth. 

10. Houses, bark huts, stone huts. Quintin 
Stockwell (Account .. . 1677, 1678) witnessed 
the building of “a strong wigwam” (p. 7, 8). 
One of the best descriptions, in the Captivities, 
of how a bark hut was built in about two days, 
in the neighborhood of the Niagara, is found 
in the same Benjamin Gilbert’s Narrative . . ., 
1780 (p. 95). Charles Johnston’s Narrative 
.. . (1790) of his captivity among the Ohio 
River Wyandots contains the following passage on 
an Indian (Wyandot) village: “Habitations at 
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Upper Sandusky—no streets, but Indian habita- 
tions are irregularly disposed, constructed of bark 
secured by strings made of its inner fibers. No 
chimney, but the fire was made about the centre 
of the hovel, and a hole was left in the roof. 

It requires no great labor to erect one of those frail 
dwellings; . the bark . . is obtained from 
large trees, when the sap begins to flow, in wide 
and long flakes. The corner posts and cross tim- 
bers are barely of sufficient size and strength to 
sustain the outer covering’ (p. 57). Hannah 
Lewis, in her Narrative .. Showed what a wig- 
wam and its equipment were like, among the na- 
tives in the neighborhood of St. Louis, in 1815 
(p. 9); she mentioned the settler’s log hut (p. 2, 
3), then she described the ‘‘miserable cabins, with 
an aperture through the roof,” where the smoke 
was troublesome; “they lie on skins, generally 
those of bears, placed in rows on the ground” (p. 
17). About the Eskimo habitation, we read in 
J. W. Johnson (1850 or so): the Wabanauke 
(Abenaki) tribe went north upon the Labrador 
coast, skirmished with sailors or perhaps with 
Esquimaux, “who lived in a stone hut, a hole 
through the top. Crawling in through a narrow 
passage .. .” (p. 20). 

11. Hot house of divination. John Giles, in his 
Memoirs of odd Adventures among the north- 
eastern Algonkins in Maine and New Brunswick 
(after 1689), has left a record of a “hot house” or 
a small hut covered with skins. Hot stones were 
placed inside and water poured on them. “Pow 
wows” or ceremonies were held there, “to find 
out their luck in hunting” (p. 35). 

12. Costume and personal ornament. The cos- 
tumes of the Indians at Jebuctore near Boston, as 
described in The Journal of a Captive [anony- 
mous], in 1745-1748, belonged to a coastal A\l- 
gonkian tribe, perhaps the Natick: “The Squaws 
were covered with a blanket, and round their 
whrists, arms, necks, and ankles were severall 
strings of wampumpeg. Some of them had on 
their heads a cap of coarse cloath of wool, others 
a sort of a coronett of partly coloured feathers. 

The men and boys wore blankets without 
any embellishments except ...a hole in the 
thick or lower part of the ear. . . . Sundry strips 
of fine cloath of several colours.” “Some of them 
had their pipe run through the ear and hung by the 
bole. . . . One Indian I observed had a_ hole 
bored through the bridge of his nose, and through 
it was put a ring of brass from which hung a 
pendant of stone of a pearl colour and about the 
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shape and size of a thrushes eggs . . .” (pp. 13, 
16). At Annapolis Royal, “the French gave us 
shoes made of red leather. Some were of seal 
skins, but they had neither heels nor soales, which 
they and the Indians call Mogazins” (p. 20). In 
Astoria, across the Rockies, panther skins, tanned, 
were used, to make moccasins, according to Wil- 
liam Filley (The Indian Captive, 1866, p.77). In 
the Bibliography of Frances Slocum, the Lost 
Sister of Wyoming, the captivity of whom, at 
the hands of the Delawares, goes back to 1778, in 
the region of the Wyandots at Sandusky, Ohio, we 
find the description and an illustration of the 
costumes of Nancy Brouillette, a half-breed (p. 
142), and, more important still, of the “Relics and 
Mementos of Frances Slocum” preserved, that 
is: portraits, ceremonial dress and silver orna- 
ments (p. 153). These objects are here described 
as “‘a brown cloth mantle or blanket ornamented 
with embroidery, two shawls, a French calico 
waist, properly ornamented with silver broaches 
set in rows across the breast; a pair of scarlet 
flannel leggings of exquisite workmanship, and a 
fine pair of buckskin moccasins, neatly ornamented 
with bead work. The fold of fine Mackinaw cloth 
was worn wrapped around the body and held in 
place by a sash. The bottom is handsomely 
adorned with bead and lace work, showing great 
skill on the part of the maker. The needle work on 
these garments is extremely neat and artistic, the 
stitches being as fine and regular as if they had 
been executed on one of our best sewing machines 
(p. 156); this work presumably was by Frances 
Slocum’s own hands. Captain Brouillette’s cos- 
tume is also minutely described under the cap- 
tion: “This aboriginal costume was expensive and 
showy” (pp. 166, 167). Hannah Lewis’ observa- 
tions on the native (Soc and Fox) costume in the 
neighborhood of St. Louis (Narrative. . ., about 
1815), are no less detailed: “The dress of men 
consisted of a blanket upon the shoulders, a knife 
or tobacco pipe. . Some of the men pluck their 
heads of all hair, except from a spot on the top 

., about the size of a crown piece these of 
a considerable length. On this are fastened plumes 
or feathers of various colours, with silver or ivery 
quills [porcupine]. They paint their faces red 
and black” (p. 18). “The young Indians slit the 


outward rind of both their ears ., twist brass 


wire; drag it almost down to the shoulders” (p. 
19) ; they bore their noses and inserted pendants 
of different sorts. Their shoes were made of the 
skin of the deer, elk or buffalo, with hair re- 
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maining on them. . . . The edges round the ankle 
are decorated with pieces of brass or tin fixed 
around leather strings.** . . . “Cheerfully tinkling 
noise. . . . The women paint a spot against each 
ear” (pp. 18, 19). 

13. Canoes. John Giles, in his Memoirs 
(1689—), related that he saw, on the St. John 
river, the Indians (Micmacs) who “made canoes 
of moose hides, sewing three or four together and 
pitching the seams with balsam mixed with char 
coal” (these were emergency canoes or coracles) ; 
and that they laid up their bark canoes until the 
spring (pp. 18, 20). In the same Colonial Captivi- 
ties Francois de Montigny, in 1699, is quoted 
as having written that on Riviere Quabache (of 
the Ohio) he met various tribes of Indians— 
Mahinguans ( Mohicans), and les Loups or Abena- 
kis: “They came to us in an elm canoe. ...A 
war party were making these elm canoes in 
order to go to attack a neighbouring nation toward 
the west” (p. 203); later, in the Natchez country 
to the south, he saw “two shallops, and two bark 
canoes” (p. 207). In the Journal of Major John 
Smith (Col. james Smith) (1756, 1757), the bark 
canoes at the portages of the Ohio, are described, 
also the many trading “Batteaus” for the trade of 
Lake Erie (p. 139). \ 

14. Trading. William Denny wrote to Edward 
Boscawen (Philadelphia, 1758) ** that from sus- 
pected ports “there is certainly a clandestine trade 
carried on ’ (p. 148). In the examination of 
William Perry, who arrived, in 1758, from New 
Orleans: “The goods they get there from Jamaica 
are negroes to trade with, indigo, beaver, deer 
skins, parchment, and logwood” (p. 147). Ina 
letter from Virginia, in 1756,°* Daniel Sturges 
described the goods which passed through his 
hands, as a storekeeper, “these commodities to sell 
to Planters, and receive in return Tobacco—a weed 
of very little service to mankind as to it’s use yet 
as it is the promoter of a great trade, is of infinite 
advantage to Great Britain” (p. 161). In A Nar- 
rative of the life of Mrs. Mary Jamison, at Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, (1760—), we read that goods 
brought from Pennsylvania “were traded for gin- 
seng roots, principally, and a few skins.” ‘Gen- 
seng at that time was plenty, and commanded a 


‘2 These ornamentations were similar to those on the 
eighteenth century costumes in the Collection du Dauphin 
de France at the Musée de l’Homme, Paris, and at the 
municipal museum in Versailles. 

88 Calder, Joc. cit.: 143-147, William Denny to Edward 
Boscawen, Philadelphia, 1758. 

84 Calder, Joc. cit.: 161. 
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high price” (p. 82). John Dodge, who settled in 
the Wyandot village of Sandusky, Ohio, in 1770, 
“carried on a very benificial trade with the natives, 
about half way between Pittsburg and Detroit” ; 
later he was treated as a rebel by Governor Hamil- 
ton, of Detroit. Charles Johnston, in A Narrative 

(1790), spoke of Francis Duchouquet, a 
Canadian trader who had resided for some years 
in the Wyandot village of Sandusky, Ohio (p. 57). 
Whisky was traded; “silver broaches served all 
purposes of a circulating medium” with the In- 
dians ; 600 silver broaches were equivalent to one 
hundred dollars worth of goods (p. 60). Du- 
chouquet and Johnson visited the British post at 
Detroit, during the “season when the traders re- 
paired there with the peltry purchased during 
winter and spring, at the Indian village” (p. 63). 
“The traders, and other white persons, at the In- 
dian towns, were in the habit of wearing shirts 
made of calico” (p. 64). The articles of trade with 
the Indians were: blankets, calico for shirts, 
coarse cloths for leggings, trinkets, vermilion, 
tomahawks, scalping-knives. In June, the furs 
were conveyed to Detroit, and from there they 
were sent off to Montreal and Quebec. “Du- 


chouquet’s peltries were carried on pack-horses to 
Lower Sandusky, whence there is a good naviga- 
tion to Detroit” (p. 67). 


15. Tobacco and smoking. In Harry Gordon's 
Notes on the Mississippi . . . from Caskaskias in 
the Illinois to New Orleans (1756), we read that 
there were about a hundred French inhabitants at 
Pointe Coupée .. “who raise Tobacco and Corn 
in abundance.” “The French plantations have 
levees of Earth before them, which form the roads 
and communications” (p. 234). East of Fort 
Brulé, occupied by the Acadians, at St. Catherine’s 
village, “the French rais’d very good tobacco, 
which they pretend to say was worth five Livres 
a Pound. Their Plantations of tobacco are now at 
Pointe Coupee upon the Mississippi, and at Nat- 
chitoches, a great way up the River Rouge. The 
last is the most esteemed” (p. 235). Josiah Hol- 
lister in his Journal (about 1780) ,*° spoke of “car- 
rot tobacco, each carrot weighing five pounds,” as 
available from Albany to Montreal (p. 26). 
Charles Johnston, in his Narrative (1790), 
saw the Indians in the neighborhood of Sandusky, 
Ohio, “carry two or three tobacco pipes, with 


85 Bunn, Romanzo Nortan, The Journal of Josiah Hol- 
lister, a soldier of the American Revolution and a Pris- 
oner of War in Canada [1780], pamphlet published by 
Illinois Society, Sons of the Revolution, 1928. 
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which every man smoke when he chose. 
practised that amusement to great excess. 
pipe was passed round, in silence” (p. 45). John- 
ston added: “The stem of the pipe is highly 
adorned with porcupine quills of various colours 
neatly braided in bands, and checker-work” (p. 


They 
The 


243). William Filley (The Indian Captive 
1867), observed natural wild tobacco, in places 
near Astoria. It was “not much larger than the 
common yellow dock, which grows in the state 
of Michigan.” It was very strong. It was real 
tobacco, not the Indian tobacco or “laberia” (p. 
72). 

16. Wampum. In the [anonymous] Journal 

of a Captive, (1745-1748), we read of a young girl 
in Canada, daughter of David Woodall, who ‘“‘was 
in company with an Indian and his squaw. 
The Girl was dressed after the manner of the 
Indians, with a great quantity of Wampumpeg 
which the Indians call Extraordinary Embelish- 
ment” (p. 61). A good explanation of wampum 
and its origin was given by Benjamin Gilbert, in 
the Narrative (1780) of his captivity in the 
region of the Genesee and the Niagara: ‘Another 
belt of wampum was presented,” as when “they 
intend a ratification of the peace” (p. 32). “Be- 
fore their connections with the Europeans, these 
belts were made of shells, found on the coasts of 
New-England and Virgina. ‘These were sawed 
out into beads of an oblong shape, about a quarter 
of an inch long, which when strung together on 
leathern strings, and these strings are fastened 
with fine threads made of sinews, compose what 
they call a belt of wampum. But since the whites 
have gained footing among them, they make use 
of the common glass beads for this purpose” (p. 
32). 

17. Basket-making. In the [anonymous] 
Journal of a Captive (1745-1748), we read 
that somewhere on the lower St. Lawrence, “The 
French were very busie making Facine Wicker 
Baskets” (p. 49). At a much later date (about 
1837), J. W. Johnston, the captive boy- from 
Hollis, Maine, wove baskets and did porcupine- 
quill work to earn money like the Micmacs of 
Nova Soctia by whom he had been adopted. At 
Oldtown, Maine he opened a shop, to sell baskets. 
At other times, he travelled, “chiefly making 
baskets .’ (p. 47); and he stated how he 
secured ash for basketry (p. 94). From these 
only two references, in the Greenwood Collection, 
one may assume that basket work is characteristic 
of the lower St. Lawrence and Maine, and that 
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the French wicker work may have influenced the 
ash splint technique of the Algonkian natives in 
their neighborhood. 

18. Birch-bark dishes. The making of me- 
noodah, Indian bags, and birch-bark dishes, and 
the sewing of birch-bark canoes, were mentioned 
by John Giles, in the Memoirs (1689) of 
adventures among the Algonkian Indians of Maine 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

19. Hunting and fishing. A moose hunt was 
mentioned by Quintin Stockwell, of Deerfield, in 
his Account (1677). While he was on his 
way to Canada with his captor, provisions became 
scarce, and the Indians were “forced to eat Touch 
wood fried in Bear’s Grease”; they “feasted on 
Raccoons” (p. 10); then they killed a moose, and 
camped there (p. 11). John Giles, in his Memoirs 

(after 1689), has written interestingly of the 
hunt among the Algonkian tribes of Maine and 
New Brunswick. For instance, in the ‘Mada- 
wamkee”’ district up the Penobscot River, moose 
and bear hunting took place during the winter. 
The Indians sang a “song of thankfulness after 
success in the hunt” (pp. 19, 20); the hunters 
engaged in moose hunting “wore mooseskin coats, 
snow-shoes, and snow-clouts to their feet” (p. 28) ; 
‘‘a gun and ammunition, a canoe, a spear, a hatchet, 
a manoodah, a crooked knife, looking-glass and 
paint, a pipe, tobacco, a knot-bowl to toss a kind 
of dice in, made of a young Indian a ‘gentleman 
of a plentiful fortune’” (p. 45). Giles also de- 
scribed salmon and sturgeon fishing by the same 
tribe: “the Indians darting one” sturgeon, eight 
or nine feet long (p. 31). Nathan’l Segar, in 
the Brief Narrative (1779) of his captivity 
in central Canada, wrote of a moose being shot in 
the inountaims, and of the Abenakis “eating like 
dogs’; they had boiled and roasted some moose, 
cut the meat, and “partly dried and smoked it” 
(p. 22) ; as they were starved, on another occasion, 
they “boiled a calf moose skin, to eat” (p. 23) ; 
on River St. Francois, in three canoes, they had 
“spears to catch fish”; they “peeled some birch 
bark from the trees to make torches to catch fish 
with in the night; they caught a large sturgeon” 
(p. 24). Peter Parley, in The Boy Captive or 
Jumping Rabbit's Story (about 1866), among the 
roving tribes of Arkansas, related hunting ad- 
ventures. He described the wild birds and animals 
(pp. 29-37), and a buffalo hunt. He gave a good 
account of the Indians mounted on horse-back, en- 
countering the buffalo herd which was followed 
by wolves (pp. 38-46); several days were spent 
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in skinning the animals and preparing the meat 
(p. 48) ; a second buffalo hunting expedition took 
place, during which deer were encountered (p. 
49); the prairie was set on fire at several points, 
forming a circle, seven or eight miles in circuit; a 
cliff stood near the river. A great many elk and 
deer jumped into the precipice, and were dis- 
patched there, while the others escaped (p. 51). 
The party came across a troop of wild horses; 
“some Indians are very skillful in catching them, 
they had made quite a business of it” (p. 51). 
In the course of a journey over the Rocky Moun- 
tains with the Kickapoos, “These Indians fre- 
quently shifted their abode, partly with a view to 
the acquisition of game, and partly to escape the 
neighbourhood of troublesome enemies” (p. 57). 
Among the Flatheads on the Columbia River, 
“thousands of Indians were seen salmon fishing,” 
(pp. 59, 60). John W. Johnson, the stolen boy of 
Maine (1840—), wrote several good descriptions 
of the game and hunting among the eastern A\l- 
gonkians, as he was brought up in the native style. 
The boys still used bows and arrows for hunting 
birds (p. 17); they fished salmon by torch light, 
in birch-bark canoes, and went moose hunting (p. 
21). Later in life, Johnston travelled, and often 
hunted moose, deer, and bear (pp. 70, 71). 

20. Wild life. John Giles, in his Memoirs . 
(1689), gave good descriptions of the beaver (pp. 
39, 40), the mischievous wolverine and its trick 
of killing the moose by jumping upon them and 
gnawing the main nerve in their neck (pp. 40, 41), 
the hedgehog or urchin (porcupine) (p. 42), the 
fresh-water tortoise (pp. 42,43). In the Captivity 
of Stephen Williams of Deerfield (1704),°* we 
read: “Ye Indians will never allow anybody to 
hollow in ye woods. Ye manner is to make a 
noise like wolves or any other wild creature when 


they would call to one another” (p. 6). They 


killed some moose, and built wigwams (p. 7). 
Captured by the Michigan Indians, in 1866, 
William Filley (The Indian Captive ...) led a 


life of adventure across the Rockies, and as far 
west as California. He came across “a large 
panther and two cubs” (p. 64), and noticed that 
the Arapahoes used poisoned arrows (p. 76), in 
panther hunting (p. 77). Antelopes were common 
(p. 77), and the natives hunted the North-Amer- 
ican lion. He gave the range of the lion (pp. 87, 

86 Sheldon, George, 


Narrative of the Captivity of 


Stephen Williams, who was taken by the French and 
Indians at Deerfield, February 29, 1703, Deerfield, Mass. 
1889. 
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88). Mountain sheep and grizzly bears also were 
hunted (pp. 90,93). The Boy Captive or Jumping 
Rabbit's Story (1866) relates hunting adventures, 
(p. 29), and speaks of wild birds, water birds 
(p. 33), a huge “grisly bear” (p. 34-37), wild 
horses, deer, antelope, wild sheep and goats. 

21. Corn. John Giles, in his Memoirs . . 
(1689), described how, on the St. John River 
near the frontier of Maine, the corn was planted 
and roots were dug up; “to dry corn when in the 
milk, they gather it in large kettles and boil it on 
the ears, till it is pretty hard; then they shell it 
from the cob with clamshells, and dry it on bark in 
the sun. When it is thoroughly dry, a kernel is 
no bigger than a pea, and would keep years. When 
it is boiled again it swells as large as when on the 
ear, and tastes incomparably sweeter than other 
corn. . . . It was put into holes in the ground, 
lined and covered with bark, and then with dirt” 
(p. 21). In Mary Jamison’s Narrative . . 
(1755—) among the Wyandots of Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio, we read of the corn harvest (p. 37), 
and the Green Corn feast (p. 157). According to 
Lt. Nathan’l Segar (A Brief Narrative . . ., 
1779), the white settlers of Bethel, Maine, had 
cleared the land, and they reaped good crops of 
corn (p. 12). Among the Abenakis at St. Fran- 
cois, preparations were made to plant corn, ac- 
cording to Stephen Williams, the captive of Deer- 
field in Canada, in 1704 (Narrative ... p. 11). 
Maria Kittle, in the History . (1779) of her 
captivity in central Canada, wrote of young Indians 
entering “with baskets of green maize on the cob, 
which, having roasted before the fire, they dis- 
tributed among the company” (p. 44). In Ben- 
jamin Gilbert’s Narrative ... (1780), we find 
the following reference to corn and its uses in the 
Niagara region : Indian corn, and cakes of hommony 
(hominy) (p. 24); “pounding hommony was this 
day’s employment” (p. 25) ; “hommony, this being 
their only food” (p. 26) ; the planting of corn by 
the women (p. 61) ; “a hut built by the side of the 
corn-field . . ., to mind the corn until it was ripe 
to gather. A time of plently commenced” (p. 61- 
63); the family of the Seneca King “raised this 
summer about one hundred skipple of Indian corn 

, equal to seventy-five bushels” (p. 79) ; soup 
(of corn) made without salt (p. 79); “time of 
gathering their crop of corn, potatoes, pumpkins, 
and preserving their store of hickery nuts” (p. 
83); at Cayuga Creek, the Iroquois Indians 
gathered decayed corn . . ., “winter turnips” (p. 
89); the new crop of corn, “Having plenty of 
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pumpkins and squashes” (p. 105); “the Indians 
are too indolent to employ sufficient pains to pre- 
serve their grain in the winter” (p. 111). 


22. Food. Mary Rowlandson, while being 
taken from New England to Canada (A True 
History . 1675), subsisted on “ground-nuts” 


(a wild tuber). In his Account (1677), 
Quintin Stockwell, captured at Hatfield, Massa- 
chusetts, stated that “several horses were eaten, 
because provisions were scarce” (p. 9); they 
feasted on touch-wood fried in bear’s grease, and 
on the flesh of moose and raccoons (p. 10). Han- 
nah Swanton, the Casco captive (1691), while 
being taken with her four children to Canada, “had 
no corn nor bread, but secured ground-nuts, acorns, 
purslain, hog-weed, weeds, roots, and sometimes 
a dog’s flesh” (p. 26); “sometimes we lived on 
whortleberries, also on a kind of wild cherry” 
(p. 28). Stephen Williams, in his Narrative 

(1704) stated that, on his way to Canada with 
his Iroquois captors, he was given “mouses meat 
dryed” (moose), and that “the paunch was boiled 
. . . for thickening the soup.” “The chief of our 
provisions was roots of several sorts, and bark of 
trees” (p. 7). Elizabeth Hanson, in the Account 
of her captivity which took her from New England 
to Canada, in 1725, stated that the Indians and their 
captives experienced both scarcity and plenty (pp. 
15, 16), that the squaws advised her, “in times of 
scarcity, to take the kernels of walnuts, and to pre- 
pare them with corn meal...; the Indian chil- 
dren often were fed with this” (p. 17). In the 
Journal of a Captive (anonymous, 1745-1748), 
we read the bill of fare of a Boston prisoner in the 
Quebec jail: “We were regaled with a piece of 
bread per man and Adam’s Ale; about 10, the 
Cap’t had a dish sent us from the palace, of Horse 
beans Boyled but as black they were as a Negroes 
Arse. They had likewise some butter or rather 
Sour Cream. Each man had a Dram of Good 
Brandy” (p. 56). Isaac Hollister, in his Brief 
Narrative (1763) wrote of “hardships for a year,” 
living on ground nuts and herbs in the summer; 
red plums in the winter, “while the Indians starved 
to death” (p. 7). He lived eating “the bark of 
trees, for ten days” (p. 5). Benjamin Gilbert 
(A Narrative .), on his way with his captors 
from Pennsylvania to the Niagara, in 1780, was 
starving, when a wild turkey was caught. In the 
Seneca country, as a search for food was under- 
taken, the Indians dug “for a root resembling 
potatoes, which they called whoppanies ; and a soup 
of wild onions and turniptops was made” (p. 23) ; 
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“little salt was tasted during the captivity” (p. 98) ; 
Hannah Lewis, in her Narrative . . . (1815), 
wrote that during her captivity near St. Louis, 
the only food she had was “‘the flesh of wild beasts, 
half roasted or boiled. In the spring, they eat the 
inside bark of a shrub, resembling the taste of a 
turnip” ... Their utensils are few in number. 
They make the dishes in which they serve their 
meat, and their bowls and pans, out of the knot of 
maple, or any other wood. 

23. Maple Sugar. In his captivity among the 
Abenakis at St. Francois, Stephen Williams, in 
1704, made sugar. “Whilst I lived here, I made 
about fourscore weight of sugar wth ye sap of 
maple trees for ye Indians. My mistress had in 
mind to go to Sorel, and because ye was a barrel 
of sap to boil, yt so she might go in ye morning, 
I went and kept a good fire under the kettle, little 
thinking of its coming to sugar, till it was spoiled 
for want of stirring, for ye manner is to stir it 
when it comes to sugar; for which they were very 
angry” (p. 11). In the Journal of Major John 
Smith (Col. James Smith) 1756-1757, we read 
that, in the Ohio country, in springtime, the In- 
dians “are in their hunt, and Honey-harvest.” ** 
Benjamin Gilbert’s Narrative (1780) re- 
lates that, in the Lake Erie region, the Indians 
“stayed about two months to gather their annual 
store of maple sugar, of which they made a consid- 
able quantity” (p. 85). 

24. Flax. Among the colonists of Narraganset 
Bay, according to the anonymous Journal of a 
Captive, 1745-1748, “at Gideon’s’ Freeborn 
House,” there were seven fine farms. At Free- 
born’s “this Farm produceth almost Everything 

as Hemp and Flax of which they make very 
good Linnen, Wooll and Lamb the best in all the 
Colony.” <A detailed description of the produc- 
tion follows (p. 133). 

25. Husking time. In the same anonymous 
Captivity of 1745-1748, we read: “In New Eng- 
land, though the Pretty Girls will by no means 
loose their Teeming crowded Time which is Gen- 
erally in Latter End of October when they husk 
their Indian Corn, for it has been a Quere query 
often stated as whether there is not more Bastards 
got in New England a Husking Time than in Old 
England in the Nutting Season” (p. 102). 

26. An Indian wedding is said, in The Journal 
(anonymous) of a Captive, 1745-1748, to have 


87 Calder’s, loc. cit., footnote, 138: “The juice of the 
sweet Maple Tree extracted in the Spring, boiled, pro- 
duces good Sugar.” 
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taken place on the shore in the harbor at Jebuc- 
tore near Boston. “The squaws were covered 
with a blanket and round their whrists, arms, 
necks, and ankles were strings of wampumpeg. 

In the dance, their “Musick was an empty 
flour Barrell on the head of which they beate with 
2 sticks; this got .them all to Dancing round the 
Bride and Bridegroom. Odd unaccountable 
Gestures . . . hooping, hallowing, howling, yell- 
ing, Enough to Stun one’s Ears Fiends 
rather than Men” (p. 16). An Indian marriage 
among the Osages was written about, in William 
Filley’s The Indian Captive 1867 (pp. 70, 
71). 

27. Dances, songs. War dances when a raiding 
party returned with captives, are often mentioned, 
in the Captivities. Quintin Stockwell, in his 
Account (1667), wrote of his Abenaki cap- 
tors: “Here they built a strong wigwam, and had 
a great Dance’’; they prepared to burn captives 
(p. 8); elsewhere, they “went to Pawawing, or 
Conjuring” (p. 11). John Giles, in his Mem- 
oirs (1689), spoke of an “Indian song of 
thankfulness after success in the” (bear hunt) (p. 
20); of “a mournful song,” when a relative dies 
(p. 44); also of “a warlike song,” before going to 
war (p. 43). Elizabeth Hanson’s An account 

(1725) of her captivity in Canada—spoke 
of “a great dance’ where she was ill-treated (p. 
22); and in A Narrative The Captivity of Mrs. 
Johnson (1796): a great welcome was given to 
the prisoners, and an “Indian war dance” took 
place (p. 55-59). Indian dancing is also men- 
Elizabeth Hanson’s The Remarkable 
Captivity (1724), as having taken place among the 
(Micmac) Indians at Fort Royal. Robert East- 
burn, in A Faithful Narrative (1756), 
stated that “‘a belt of wampum” was placed round 
his neck; a wounded Indian painted him, and 
“he was forced to sing and dance the Prisoner’s 
Song” (p. 18); this was followed by an Indian 
dance (p. 19). In Mary Jamison’s Narrative 
(after 1755), Wyandot Indian feasts, in particular 
the Green Corn feast, are mentioned; also the 
white dog ceremonial, false faces and other dances 
(pp. 157-161). Maria Kittle in her History . 
(1779), when being taken to Canada, was among 
the captives that were painted for a war dance (p. 
42). In Frances Slocum’s Bibliography (1778), 
we read of an “Indian dance,” and of the Rev. 
Peter Bondy’s “adoption dance” (pp. 224, 225). 
Of dancing, Hannah Lewis in her Narrative 
(1815), stated that for the natives near St. Louis, 
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“it was a favourite exercise. This is part of the 
entertainment at each meeting. Youth of both 
sexes amuse themselves every evening.” Singing 
all together while dancing -is well described here 
(pp. 19, 20). There were “several kinds of 
dances” (p. 20) ; the war dance is explained in de- 
tail. Memorable deeds were retold. Before en- 
gaging into a war expedition, the warriors would 
rehearse “the parts they expected to act,” in “an 
assembly of demons” (pp. 20,21). The Boy Cap- 
tive or Jumping Rabbit's Story (1866) contains 
a good description of “The songs of the various 
animals crowded into the swamps” in springtime 
(p. 52). Corrigan, in Reminiscences of Pioneer 
Life in Minnesota (1858), mentioned “a sacred 
feast,’ in which the participants “eat a dog boiled,” 
and only the men participated (p. 29); also a 
“dance in camp” (p. 30). 

28. The White Dog sacrifice. 


John Giles, in 
his Memoirs . 


(1689) spoke of the (Micmac ) 
“Indians feasting,’ before they go to war; “They 
feast on dog flesh’; the dog’s head was used in a 
ritual, while a warlike song was on. In Mary 
Jamison’s Narrative (1755), a “white dog 
ceremonial” among the Wyandots is described 
(p. 158). 

29. False faces, masks. 


Mary Jamison’s Nar- 
rative 


(1755) refers to (Iroquois) “false 
faces” (p. 159), and Benjamin Gilbert, in his Nar- 
rative (1780) stated that the same Indians 
in the neighborhood of the Niagara, “dressed in 
horrid masks” (p. 94). 

30. Medicine men and remedies. John Giles, 
in his Memoirs . . . (1689), stated that fir balsam 
was rubbed by the (Micmac) Indians on frozen 
feet and that the Algonkians of Maine and neigh- 
borhood “applied red ochre to my sores”’; he also 
mentioned the operations of the sweat house 
(which he called “hot house’) (pp. 29, 34, 35). 
In A Narrative of the life of Mrs. Mary Jamison 
(1755), it is said that “she was believed to be a 
great witch” (p. 137). In The History of Maria 
Kittle (1779), who was taken from Albany to 
Canada, reference is made to “an old Indian who 
returned with a bundle of aromatic herbs under 
his arm, the juice of which he expressed by rub- 
bing them between two stones with flat surfaces, 
this he gave the captives to drink, applying the 
leaves externally. They instantly found relief 
from the medical quality of the extraordinary 
plant” (pp. 44, 45). According to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Frances Slocum, the lost Sister of Wy- 
oming (1778), Capt. Brouillette, a half-breed 
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of Ohio and the Niagara, “was a great Medicine 
Man (though not a juggler), professing a knowl- 
edge of the healing art” (pp. 166, 167). Charles 
W. Johnson, who had been stolen in 1833 by the 
Micmacs, travelled with ‘‘an Indian doctoress.” 
Then with his wife he began to practice medicine, 
both “being well acquainted with roots and 
herbs” (p. 92). He took a trip to Boston with 
a native doctor. Another Indian doctor was named 
Tomah (pp. 25, 31). William Filley, in The /n- 
dian Captive (in the 1860's), signed his name: 
“William Filley, chief medicine man, Comanch 
tribe, Rocky Mountains, Oregon” (p. 98). 

31. The care of children. In the anonymous 
Journal of a Captive (1745-1748), near Boston, 
we read: “As for the Papposes or small children, 
they were in Boxes made of Wood in the form of 
a coffin without a Lid where they were hung upon 
the limbs of trees by the Head part ; they were laced 
into the Boxes with leather thongs very Pretily 
Diversified, that they looked like Mummies . . .” 
(p. 16). Charles Johnston, in his Narrative 
(1788), describes the birth and education of In- 
dian children, on the Ohio (p. 105). Hannah 
Lewis, in her Narrative (1815), tells how 
the native mothers, in the vicinity of St. Louis, 
“placed their children, soon after they were born, 
on boards, stuffed with soft moss wrapped 
in skins or cloth, secured by small, bent pieces of 
timber. To these machines they fasten strings, by 
which they hang them to branches of trees . . ., or 
to a stump or a stone, while they transact any use- 
ful business. . . . When older, the children go 
naked ; the girls are covered” (p. 18). 

32. Adoption of white children by the Indians. 
John Giles (Memoirs 1689), a captive among 
the Micmacs on the St. John River, lived with his 
“Indian Mother” ; when she died, he was “‘sold to a 
Frenchman,” learned French and became an in- 
terpreter (pp. 50, 51). The four children of 
Hannah Swanton, the Casco Captive (1691), were 
adopted by a white woman married to an In- 
dian (p. 28). The daughter of Elizabeth Hanson 
(An account of the Captivity .. 1725) was 
adopted while in captivity, and she could not be 
redeemed. When grown up, she “was married 
to a Frenchman” (pp. 27, 28). Mary Jamison’s 
Narrative (1755) speaks of an adoption in 
a Seneca town and, in the ceremony of adoption, 
a speech was given, and tears were shed while 
mourning (pp. 30-35). Robert Eastburn, in his 
Faithful Narrative (1758), states that his Indian 
“mother began to cry. She received me for 
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her son” (p. 22). Frances Slocum, in The Lost 
Sister of Wyoming (1778) (pp. 51, 31, 32), de- 
scribes her own adoption by an old woman of the 
Delawares, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania; she was car- 
ried to the Niagara when she was five years of 
age. When grown up, she revisited the Slocum 
family, but refused to leave her tribe (pp. 85, 96, 
135). Zadock Steele, in The Indian Captive 
(1779), recounts how, at Caughnawaga, he was 
adopted by an Indian “mother” (p. 64). Young 
white captives were adopted by Indian families, on 
the Genesee River, according to Benjamin Gil- 
bert’s Narrative (1780) ; in an Indian adop 
tion, a woman wept over him; and a ceremony of 
adoption took place at the Niagara (p. 59). John 
Slover (Memoirs .. 1781) was adopted in an 
Indian family, at the Detroit River (p. 52). 
Hannah Lewis’ son (Narrative ..., 1815), 
after being adopted by the natives, became a 
favorite, and learned their language. “He was 
treated as a son and he adopted their mode of 
dressing and painting himself.” He used bows 
and arrows, and followed his foster parents in 
their hunting excursions; he had obtained his 
freedom” (p. 15). Little Manuel, a Captive Boy 
(about 1830) speaks of a boy taken to the Red 
River on the Mississippi as a slave, being adopted 
and married there (pp. 29-37). John W. John- 
son (Life 1840) stayed with his (adopted) 
father and mother of the Micmac tribes near 
Amherst (p. 21). 

33. Infanticide. The only instances of infanti- 
cide are found in William Filley’s The Indian Cap- 
tive (1866), in the Sioux country (pp. 53, 54). 

34. Lice. An instance is given of the Indians 
“killing their lice in their teeth,” in Nathan’l Se- 
gar’s A Brief Narrative 
tral Canada, 1779 (p. 22). Benjamin Gilbert, in 
his Narrative (1780) states that, among the 
natives of Ohio, “the manner of life is remarkably 
dirty and lousy” (p. 95). 

35. Men's and Women’s occupations. Han- 
nah Lewis (Narrative ..., 1815, about St. 
Louis) writes that, while at home, the men live in 
indolence. Labor would degrade them. The 
work belongs solely to the women; they cultivate 
the land. The men make arms and canoes, and 
their houses (p. 32). 

36. Sledges drawn by dogs. John W. Johnson 
(Life .. ., 1837) affirms that the Wabanauke 
(Abenaki), “travel in the winter with sledges 
drawn by dogs, with great quantities of furs, to 
the trading stations” (p. 20). 


of captivity in cen- 
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37. Jerking meat. William Filley, in The In- 
dian Captive (1866), describes how the Osages 
“jerked meat,” and how, “properly prepared, it 
would keep ten years” (pp. 68, 69). 

38. Poisoned arrows. The same William Filley 
mentions that poisoned arrows were used by the 
Arapahoes, at the foothills of the Rockies (p. 76). 

39. Snow snakes. According to J. W. Johnson 
(Life . . ., about 1830), the children of the Mic- 
macs near Halifax, played “snow snakes” in the 
winter, and he explains their game. He had been 
brought up as an Indian boy. Bows and arrows 
were used for hunting birds (pp. 16, 17). 

40. Fire drill. John Giles, in his Memoirs . . . 
(1689), speaks of the Micmacs on the St. John 
River, as “making fire with a fire drill” (p. 48). 

41. Gambling with dice. The same John Giles 
mentions that the Indians gambled with dice (p. 
45). In Charles Johnston’s Narrative ... 
(1788) dances, games, and diversions in Ohio are 
described (p. 155). 

42. What made a girl marriageable, among the 
Micmacs, according to John Giles (1689), is 
“making menoodah (Indian bags), birch dishes, 
lace snowshoes, make Indian shoes, string wam- 
pum belts, sew birch canoes, boil the kettle,” and 
he quotes a tale “of a girl so polished that she 
could not find a suitable consort. She disappeared 
in the river, and became a spirit.” He also de- 
scribes courtship (pp. 45, 46). 

43. Heating with hot stones inside the kettle 
among the Micmacs, is mentioned by John Giles 


(p. 48). 
44. Skin bags. Charles Johnston, in his Nar- 
rative .. ., in Ohio (1788), speaks of “bears oil 


and jerked venison in skin bags” (p. 38). 
45. Sled. Quintin Stockwell, in his Account 
(1678) of captivity on the Richelieu River, 
tells of “a little slead, upon which we drew our 
load” (p. 11). John W. Johnson, in his Life .. . 
(1837) speaks of “travel in the winter with sledges 
drawn by dogs, with great quantities of furs,” in 
Maine and Nova Scotia. 

46. Raft of log. Benjamin Gilbert, in his 
Narrative . . . (1780), mentions a “raft of logs 
to cross the Genesee River” (p. 23). 

47. Horses and cattle. 
Jamison’s Narrative .. . 


According to Mary 
(1755), there were 
horses at Upper Sandusky in 1755, also the “first 
cattle” (pp. 48, 52). In the Memoirs of John 


Slover, we read of horses he had seen near Detroit. 
about 1780. In his escape he rode off (p. 58). 
48. The ginseng trade. 


According to Mary 
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Jamison, in her Narrative .. . (1755), “goods 
which [Allen] brought from Pennsylvania were 
traded for ginseng roots principally, and a few 
skins.” Ginseng at that time was plentiful, and 
commanded a high price (p. 82). 

49. Wooden mortars. In the Narrative ... 
of John Conrad Shafford, the Dutch Hermit of 
the Mohawk River, we find that his captive 
daughter was employed by an old squaw “in 
pounding parched or baked corn in a large wooden 
mortar, which, when sufficiently refined, is made 
into bread” (p. 17). 

50. Number of men in canoes. Stephen Wil- 
liams, in the Narrative ... of his captivity in 
Canada (1704), states that in two canoes there 
were eight Indians, and in five canoes, nineteen 
(p. 22). 

51. Supernatural beings. John Giles, in the 
Memoirs . . . (1689) of his captivity among the 
Algonkian tribes of Maine and the St. John River, 
speaks of tales and myths which came to his 
knowledge, among the Indians. 1. “A hairy man 
|who] would take young people away” (p. 35) ; 
2. Stories due to “the influence of Satan” (p. 37): 
“A boy was carried away by a large bird called 
a Gulloua, who buildeth his nest on a high rock 
or mountain” (As the young would not eat him, 
the Gulloua took him back). “I have passed near 
the mountain in a Canoe, and the Indians have 
said, ‘There is the nest of the great bird that car- 
ried away the boy.’ At another time, they said, 
‘There is the bird, but he is now as a boy to a 
giant to what he was in former days.” (p.37). 
The Rev. John Williams of Deerfield, in The 
Redeemed Captive . . . (1704) mentions that “a 
cat in the church of the mendicant friar’s church 
[in Quebec] had been taken for the devil” (p. 
53). Charles Johnston, in his Narrative... 
(1788) mentions Wah-con-da, the Great Spirit, 
among the Iroquois of Ohio (p. 110). 

52. Souls after death. The Rev. John Wil- 
liams, when a captive near Quebec, “saw two 
English maids who told him that an Indian had 
died at the place where they were; and that when 
sundry of his relations were together, in order 
to attend his burial, the dead arose, and informed 
them ‘that at his death he went to hell, and there 
he saw all the Indians that had been dead since 
they had embraced the popish religion; and 
warned them to have it off, or they would be 
damned too,’ and laid down dead again. They 
said, the Indians were frightened, and very melan- 
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choly” (p. 53). In Stories of the Revolution, by 
Josiah Priest (1838), we read of “The escape 
of Cowley and Sawyer” taken prisoners by the 
Delawares and carried off towards the Niagara, 
about 1778. At Kaskaskia, on the Missouri, an 
Indian girl named Mary told the story of the 
Fireflies ; she said: “I have heard that among the 
tribes of the North they commonly believe that 
they are the souls of departed friends who re- 
turn to console them, or demand the performance 
of some promise. I even know several ballads 
on this subject ””’ (p. 30). “One of them ap- 
pears to have been made long since in a nation 
which lived farther north, and no longer exists. 
It is by songs that great events and popular tradi- 
tions are ordinarily preserved among us; and this 
ballad, which I have often heard sung by the 
young girls in our tribe, leaves no doubt as to 
the belief of some Indians concerning the fire- 


fly.” They sang the song (p. 30). 
53. Bear mother.* The belief in the super- 
natural Bear, familiar on three continents, has 


obviously extended ramifications, not only in the 
Lake St. John district where Father Charlevoix 
recorded its ritual among the Montagnais, about 
1720, but also among the Algonkians south of the 
St. Lawrence. John Giles, in his Memoirs .. . 
(1639), speaks of moose and bear hunting on the 
Penobscot River. The “Indian song of thankful- 
ness after success in the hunt” obviously refers 
to similar songs for the Bear elsewhere in North 
America and in Siberia (p. 20). 

54. Exorcism. According to John Giles, Mem- 
oirs . . ., 1689), in the vicinity of Port Royal, a 
Frenchman had a fine field of wheat, but it was 
infested by black birds. “A Jesuit came to chase 
them away.” <A procession was held, but it was 
The excuse for the failure was 
the sins of the people. “The same friar attempted 
to bannish the mosquitoes” (pp. 53, 54). 

55. Dread of the Maquas. The same John Giles 
tells of the fear which the Madawescook natives, 
on the St. John River, had of the Mohawks. 
“They often had terrible apprehensions of the 
incursions of those Indians, [who] are also called 
Maquas, a most ambitious, haughty, and blood- 
thirsty people, from whom the other Indians take 
their measures and manners, and their modes and 
changes of dress,” etc. ... A captive deceived 
them as to the presence of Mohawks near a spring. 


not successful. 


88 Barbeau, Marius, Bear Mother, Jour. Amer. Folklore 
59(231), Jan.—Mar. 1946. 
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“This alarmed all the Indians in the village. They 
were about thirty or forty in the village, and they 
packet off ...” (pp. 25, 26). Those natives 
were frequently frightened by the appearance 
of strange Indians passing up and down the river 
in canoes (p. 34). 

56. Indian eloquence. Zadock Steele (The 
Indian Captive . . ., 1779) mentions the “native 
eloquence among the Indians assembled” at Caugh- 
nawaga for the arrival of the prisoners (p. 64) ; the 
military captives were then taken to Montreal, 
where 170 of them were housed in a large building 
called “The old regal church” in the suburbs, on 
the shore of the river. They were “sold for a 
half Joe” (pp. 64-67). Charles Johnston (4 
Narrative . . ., 1778) also praises the eloquence 
of the Ohio Indians (p. 227). Isaac Webster 
(A Narrative . . ., 1779) quotes the speech of the 
“King of the Mohawks” to the military captives 
who had been taken to Montreal: “You have 
driven us from our seat on the Mohawk. . .” 
(p. 13). In the Memoir of John Slover (1780), a 
mention is made of “the speech on a belt of wam- 
pum,” in the vicinity of Detroit (p. 49). 

57. Native population. Charles Johnston, an 
attorney of Virginia, who was taken to the Ohio 
(A Narrative . . ., 1790), estimated the total In- 
dian population of his time at 471,196 (p. 249). 

58. Moravians. Francis Slocum (The Lost 
Sister of Wyoming, 1760) states that “the first 
white man in the valley of Wyoming,” in the 
northeastern part of Pennsylvania, was Count 
Zinzendorff, of the Moravian Brethern. ‘‘The 
Pennsylvanians also had desires for the Valley of 
Wyoming.” In 1762, Connecticut colonists came 
to establish themselves there, and were friendly 
with the Indians (pp. 24, 33, 39). Other remarks 
on the Wyoming colony by the Rev. John Todd, 
who edited the Slocum Captivity are: The mean- 
ing of Wyoming is: Maugh-waw-wane, “large 
meadow” or “wide flats” (p. 15). In 1763, 250 
more Connecticut settlers arrived. Difficulties 
arose between these settlers and the government 
of Pennsylvania (p. 43). The valley was “the 
most complete Republic” (p. 45). A clash be- 
tween the two states of Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania followed, both claiming the valley of Wyo- 
ming. Finally the Congress gave the valley to 
Pennsylvania (pp. 47, 48, 51). In 1778 the Six 
Nations and the Delawares attacked the valley, 


destroyed its habitations, and took prisoners (pp. 
64, 69). 
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59. Dutch traders. According to Father Isaac 
Jogues (Narrative of a Captivity . . .,1642-3.), 
a Dutch neighbor in New Netherlands, described 
here, sent him “from his house a dress such as 
they usually sell to the Indians” (p. 38). 

60. The French in Quebec and the Mohawks are 
described in the anonymous Journal of a Captive, 
1745-1748. In this “country . for want of 
proper Encouragement there are very few Handi- 
crafts. . . . The farmers are in great fear of the 
Country being reduced. As they have no interest 
in old France they have made no scruple to tell 
us they would immediately turn to the English to 
save their Estates. Nor are their Indians to be 
depended upon Excevt one Tribe Called the 
Herons” [|[Hurons| (p. 87). “Arrived in town 
400 French Mohawks; they are Painted and 
Dressed up for war” (p. 79). <A description of 
the town follows (p. 84). 

61. Annapolis Royal is briefly described in the 
same anonymous Journal of a Captive, in 1745- 
1748 (p. 20). 

62. Massachusetts and Rhode Island are spoken 
of in the same anonymous Journal of a Captive, 
1745-1748, apparently by a Bostonian just  re- 
leased from cavtivity and returning from Quebec 
(pp. 106. 107). “Money here is the true fullers 
Earth. For Reputation there is not a Spot or a 


Stain but it will take out.” “. . . They leave no 


Stone unturned to accomplish the Design of gain- 


ing wealth .” (p. 107). 

63. Quebec, according to the same Journal, in 
1745, “contains 500 Dwelling houses, about 11 
churches . . . I never above 5 : 
Colleges and Nunneries . . . Lying in this Port 
7 Sail of vessells bound for Europe or the West 
Indies” (p. 28). The Quebec prison is described, 
also the castiron stove inside (p. 30, 38). The 
Rev. John Williams, in The Redeemed Captive 
(1704), speaks of the Séminaire de Québec being 
burnt down in 1705 (the second fire) : “On Oct. 
1, N.S. the Seminary, a very famous building, was 
most of it burnt down, occasioned by a joiner’s 
letting a coal of fire drop among the shavings. 
The chapel in the priests’ garden, and the great 
cross, were burnt down, the library of the priests 
burnt up. The Seminary and another library had 
been burnt but about three years before” [1703]. 

64. Deerfield. In C. Alice Baker's True Stories 
of New England Captives (1897), we read of the 
“difficulties and dangers in the settlement of a 
frontier town,” about 1670 . . . The third settler, 
Godfrey Nims, came from Northampton to Deer- 


could see 
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field in 1670, living there “in a sort of a house 
where he had dug a hole or cellar in the side hill. 
In 1671, he built a house” (pp. 89, 103). 

65. Features of old New England. John Giles, 
in his Memoirs . . . (1689), speaks of “a field 
of English corn,” three miles above: Fort St. 
Charles, in the “district of Maine.” Up the 
Penobscot River . . . a village called Madawam- 
kee (pp. 7, 13). According to Stephen Williams, 
of Deerfield (Narrative . . ., 1704), Daniel Beld- 
ing was captured by French Mohawks “while look- 
ing or tracking Bees.” But Sarah Belding, “an- 
other of ye daughters, hid herself among some 
tobacco in ye chamber and escaped” (p. 14, 15). 

66. A blacksmith in Montreal. Robert East- 
burn, captured by the Indians at Oswego, was 
brought to Canada (A faithful. Narrative .. .. 
1756). “I went to work with a French Smith, for 
six Livers [livres or francs] and Five Souse per 
week.” “The Captain favoured me with the 
Privilege of lodging at his Mother’s House, an 
English Woman (named Mary Harris, taken 
Captive when a child, from Deerfield in New Eng- 
land, who told me she was my grand-mother ).” 
From there Eastburn went to Montreal, met an 
English smith and worked for him. ‘In the latter 
part of the winter, Coal and Iron were so scarce, 
that I was hard set to get any more work” (pp. 29, 
34). Then he escaped and, in 1757, set sail for 
England, with “A Blanket Coat bought in Canada.” 
From Plymouth, England, he was sent to Boston 
(p. 40). 

67. A duel. 


Charles Johnston, in his Narra- 
tive . 


(1788) mentions “a proposed duel be- 
tween a white man (William) and a Wyandot | of 
Sandusky, Ohio], with scalping knives. The 
Wyandot retired” (p. 71). 

68. A Wyandot feast. The same Johnston was 
“invited to an Indian dance by short sticks painted 
red.” The music resembled that of a tambourine. 
The women were adorned with a profusion of 
silver broaches, stuck in the sleeves and bosoms ; 
they wore a match-coat [described here], leggings 
and moccasins. Their cheeks were painted red. 
The men wore a covering round their waists, to 
which their leggings were suspended by a string. 
extending from their top to the cord . . 
blanket, or robe . 


, and a 
“They 
The 
number of wooden 
. on the ground” (pp. 72, 73, 74). 
In Frederick Manheim’s Affecting History 
(1779), the following item is given: “David 


. adorned with beads. 
all danced in a circle, with lively mirth.” 
supper was “served in a 


trenchers 
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Morgan had fled to a port east of the Monongahela 
River. He was attacked by two Indians, who 
threw a tomahawk, at which they were very dex- 
trous.” <A corps-a-corps followed (p. 10). 

69. Silver broaches as currency. Duchouquet, 
according to Charles Johnston (A Narrative . . ., 
1788), carried his peltries to Lower Sandusky. 
“The captive was his,” so he claimed, and he had 
“brought with him the value of her ransom. 
Then throwing down the silver broaches on the 
ground, he bore off the terrified girl to his town.” 
“The customary value of a prisoner in silver 
broaches” is given. Duchouquet, in 1790, tried 
to obtain Johnston’s freedom through a ransom. 
“The price was paid down in six hundred silver 
broaches; which answers all the purposes of a 
circulating medium with them (equivalent to one 
hundred dollars worth of goods)” (pp. 60, 76). 

70. Packs of cards. In the anonymous Journal 
of a Captive, in Quebec (1745-1748), we read: 
“The French gave to those who wanted an In- 
dian drest Deer Skin an ozinbridge Shirt and a 


Jacket . . . They also gave us Several Packs of 
Cards to pass away the time with’ (p. 29). 
Charles Johnston, in A Narrative ... (1788) 


of his adventures in Ohio, speaks of “a game of 
cards called ““Nosey” or “Five Corns,” with a 
song, which he describes (pp. 31, 32, 45). 

71. Exhibitions, circus. John W. Johnson, a 
white boy stolen by the Micmacs about 1830, went 
to school and was somewhat educated. He 
travelled as far as Boston and New York, “giv- 
ing exhibitions with two bears.” While at Bidde- 
ford in a camp, where the poster read “Mooney 
and the Indians will perform to-night,” his father 
recognized him by a mark upon his forehead. In- 
vited to go back to his true parents, he refused 
and “went on with his nomadic life’—giving ex- 
hibitions (pp. 36, 98, 99, 130). 

72. “Liberty Tree’—a song. In the Remark- 
able Adventures (dated 1792, but almost certainly 
apocryphal) ,°° Jackson Johannet mentions a song 
to the tune of “Liberty Tree.” 

73. A spinning wheel. According to Josiah 
Priest’s Stories of the Revolution (1838), in the 
days of Brant (1778), at Cherry Valley towards 


89 Johannet, Jackson, The Remarkable Adventures of 
Jackson Johannet of Massachusetts who served as a sol- 
dier in the Western Army, in the Massachusetts Line, in 
the Expedition under General Harmar, and the unfortu- 
nate General St. Clair. Containing an Account of his 
Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape from the Kickapoo 
Indians: 12, Lexington, 1791. 
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the Niagara, there was “a woman sitting and spin- 
ning at the Little wheel . . .” (p. 18). 

74. At Kaskaskia, on the upper Missouri, 
about 1808, we read in Priest’s Stories: the In- 
dian camp consisted of “huts of bark raised in a 
half circle.’ ‘Horses with bells around their 
necks” grazed. There was a “small mill-wheel” 
(p. 27), and, over the river, a bridge (p. 30). 

75. The Brainerd Institution. The Little Osage 
Captive, when she was about five years old, fell 
to the hands of the Osages, about 1817, and soon 
became copper-colored. Elias Cornelius, of Bos- 
ton, managed to have her sent to school. The 
name of Lydia Carter was given her. She went 
to the Brainerd Institution, where the Gospel was 
taught to the natives; to the boys, the arts of 
husbandry . . .; to the girls, to spin, weave, knit, 
and sew ... (pp. 21, 34, 48, 53, 55). 

76. At Oka, on Lake of two Mountains. Robert 
Eastburn, in his Faithful Narrative . . . (1756), 
on his way down the St. Lawrence, came to a place, 
presumably Oka where, in an Indian house, he 
saw “‘a large Paint Work, representing the suffer- 
ings of our Saviour, with Design to draw the 
Indians to the Papist’s Religion. The work is 
curiously done.” “On top of the high hill, which 
they call Mount Calvary,” there are “three large 
crosses” (pp. 20, 21). 

77. A Spanish post, and Irish settlements. 
Frederick Manheim, a German residing with his 
family near the River Mohawk, states that, about 
1779, there was “a Spanish post at the mouth of 
the Missouri,” also “Irish settlements in the 
Blue-Hills” (p. 14, 29). 

78. Spaniards in Astoria. William Filley, in 
The Indian Captive (1866), states that “Astoria 
[Oregon] is a small town, inhabited mostly by 
Spaniards” (p. 72). 

79. Gold in California, And the same Filley, 
speaks of the “Gold Discovery in California” (p. 
57). 

80. Epidemic fever. According to Norton’s 
Redeemed Captive (1746), a “mortal epidemic 
fever” had broken out “among the prisoners” at 
Quebec (p. 38). 

81. Historical personalities 

Bommaseen, an Indian chief, a prisoner in Bos- 
ton (in Hannah Swanton, the Casco Captive, 1690. 
Pen 

Count Zinzendorff, of Moravia, a Moravian 
Brother, in the valley of Wyoming, Pennsylvania 
(in The Lost Sister of Wyoming, about 1763). 
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Tuck Horse, a noted Delaware chief, who had 
made Frances Slocum a captive, “in replacement 
of lost children.” *° 

Montour. In a party of Indian raiders on the 


frontier of Pennsylvania ( Penn Township), among 
the raiders were: Montour, a Mohawk; “John 
Monteur descended of a French woman.” 

McKee “before he was an agent of the British” 
.. By Hugh 
Memoirs of John Slover, 


at Detroit (in /ndian Atrocities . 
Henry Brackenridge. 
about 1780. P. 49). 

Governor Henry Hamilton, De Jeane, Le Mote, 
and Capt. Montpresent at Detroit in the period 
about 1777 (in An Entertaining Narrative . 
By John Dodge. P. 4). 

Colonels Butler and Brant, at Mary Jamison’s 
home near Fort Niagara, in 1776 (in A Narrative 

Mary Jamison. P. 64). 

Corn-Planter, otherwise called John O’Bail— 
“his fine speech” (Mary Jamison, loc. cit.: 73, 74). 

Ebenezer Allen, his life; a white man from 
Pennsylvania, who had gone to reside among the 
Indians of Ohio and the Niagara (loc. cit.: 77). 

Col. Wm. Crawford (loc. cit.: 103). 

Brant’s five prisoners at the massacre of Cherry 
Valley (1778); a story about the generosity of 
Brant (in Stories of the Revolution ... By 
Josiah Priest. “The escape of Cowley and 
Sawyer,” 17, 18). 

Brant, a half blooded Indian in Affecting His- 
tory .. . of Frederick Manheim, 1779: 42). 

La Fayette and the Indian girl. Story of La 
Fayette and the aboriginal girl of the far west, 
from Levasseur’s Journal (Priest, Josiah, Stories 
of the Revolution, 26, 30). 

Francis Duchouquet, a Canadian trader who 
resided for some years among the Wyandots of 
Upper Sandusky. His activities in the fur 
trade; his train of pack-horses to Detroit. His 
visit to Oswego, Fort Stanwick, Schenectady, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. “He spent upwards of 
forty years among the Indians of the Ohio River.” 
Biographical details about his career. Johnston, 
Charles: A Narrative . . ., 1790: 91-100). 

Captain Brouillette, a half-breed: biographic 
notes, with his picture reproduced ; “he was a great 
medicine-man” (The Lost Sister of Wyoming 
... By the Rev. John Todd. 1842: 164-167). 

Brouillette, here called “Brouriette” (in The 
Lost Sister of Wyoming). He was Frances Slo- 
cum’s son-in-law. 


* Todd, Rev. John, The Lost Sister of Wyoming, 
Northampton, J. H. Butler, 1842. 
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Nancy Brouillette, a half-breed, her costume 
(The Lost Sister of Wyoming: 142) 

Sir William Johnson, at Fort Duquesne (in 
A brief Narrative ... of Isaac Hollister, 1763: 
7). 

Emmanuel Reyff and J. G. Lane, their story in 
M. B. Corrigan’s book (48).* 

Francois Baby (here spelt Baibie), a French 
trader from Quebec at Detroit ; here he is the pro- 
tector of Rufoe D’Eres (Memoirs of Charles Den- 
nis Rufoe D’Eres. About 1780: 80). 

Chief Francis Godfroy, the Rev. Peter Bondy, 
Francis Lafontaine, all three of them noted French- 
Canadian characters, half-breeds of the Ohio and 
Detroit regions, in the critical period of 1780 (Joc. 
cit., Todd: 199-227). 

George Winter, the artist, an Englishman who, 
in 1871, “went out to the then western frontier 
and Indian country, and became interested in the 
study of Indian character. He painted portraits 
of many of the chiefs, and made sketches of the'r 
villages (The Lost Sister of Wyoming. By Todd: 
159, 160. A short biography : 229-232). 

John Faribo (Faribault), who brought the 
negro Godfrey from St. Louis to Minnesota, about 
1860 (in Captured by the Indians, Reminiscences 
of Pioneer Life in Minnesota. Minnie Buce Cor- 
rigan : 48). 

82. Illustrations 

In-The Captivity of Mrs. Johnson (1746): A 
map showing the Captive trail from No. 4 Charles- 
town on the Connecticut River across the moun- 
tains to Crown Point on Lake Champlain, in 1761 
(frontispiece ). 

Stories of the Revolution . . . By Josiah Priest 
(1838) : a large folded engraving showing an In- 
dian with scalp stick, a horse with pack . . ., dead 
lying on the ground, two log cabins with stone 
chimneys on fire; the log cabins with dovetailed 
corners, roof covered up and down with either 
bark or large shakes. 

Geschichte der Gesangennehmung . Frances 
and Elmira Hall (1833): Engraving showing 4 
Indians, 3 captives—two women, and a man—in 
Indian file. 

The Boy Captive or Jumping Rabbit's Story: 
A few engravings, one of which shows a log cabin 
with dovetailed corners, roof-covering (p. 7). 

Hannah Lewis’ Narrative (1816) has a large 
wood engraving, hand colored, folded im three, 
representing two Indians with tomahawk and 


* Corrigan, Minnie Buce, Captured by The Indians. 
Reminiscences of Pioneer Life in Minnesota, 1912. 
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spears. A white woman carries a child on her 
back, holds another child by the hand; a grown-up 
boy follows behind in the trail. Each Indian 
wears two ostrich feathers on his head. 

William Filley’s Jndian Captive (1866) con- 
tains a few engravings, one of which shows a log 
cabin. 

Conrad Shafford’s Narrative ... 
tains two wood engravings. 

Mrs. Rowlandson’s A Narrative .. . 
has a wood engraving. 

The Bibliography of Frances Slocum (1778), 
by Meginness, 1891, has a few illustrations—en- 
gravings and half-tones. 

Colonial Captivities, by Isabel M. Calder, holds 
two illustrations : on the frontispiece : “The Cazan’s 
|Caserne| or Prison of Quebec” (the present 
Morrin College); on p. 38, a drawing: A fire 
Stove one of which was put in every room in the 
prison. 

In Alice Baker’s, frontispiece: Portrait of Es- 
ther Wheelwright. The Wheelwright coat of 
arms (p. 66). Mary Wheelwright from a minia- 
ture, 1754 (p. 68). The Junking Garrison House, 
from a painting of 1865 (p. 72). Old Indian 
house at Deerfield (p. 248). Champlain’s trad- 
ing post at La Chine (?) (p. 252). Homestead 
of Josiah Rising and Abigail Smith at Lake of the 
Two Mountains (p. 256). Fort Pontchartrain, 
at Chambly (p. 269). Portrait of Mgr. Plessis 
(p. 272). 

In Miss Coleman’s Vol. I. 
Garrison 
photo. 


(1840) con- 


(1675) 


Frontispiece: Old 
Caughnawaga, from an old 
Portrait of Esther Wheelwright (p. 429). 


House. 


In Miss Coleman’s Vol. II. (Frontispiece) 
Capitulation House. Lake of Two Mountains 
(p. 149). 


CLASSIFICATION OF CAPTIVITIES 


The Captivities concerned with the painful ex- 
periences of the narrator and with general back- 
grounds, are: Hannah Swanton, the Casco captive 
(1690-1695), The Narrative of the Capture of 
Stephen Williams (1704), An Unredeemed Cap- 
tive... Eunice Williams (1704), A New Eng- 
land pioneer ... Captivity of Mrs. Johnson, 
1746-1750, A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. 
Johnson (1754), Memoirs of . . . Rufoe d’Eres 
(1775), A Brief Narrative . . . Capt. Isaac Hol- 
lister (1763), A Narrative . . . Capt. Benjamin 
Gilbert (1780), The Lost Sister of Wyoming, 
Frances Slocum (1778). 
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Most of the Captivities containing cultural and 
ethnographic materials may be classed into two 
groups, those antedating 1700, and those follow- 
ing 1704. The earliest are: Father Jogues’ Nar- 
rative of a Captivity among the Mohawk Indians 
in 1642-3, Account of John (or Quintin) Stock- 
well, of Deerfield (1677), Mary Rowlandson’s, A 
True Story . . . (1682), Hannah Swanton, The 
Casco Captive (1690), The Captivity of John 
Giles (1689). 

Among the latest: Narrative Captivity and Suf- 
fering of Mrs. Hannah Lewis (1815), The In- 
dian Captive ... William Filley (1837-1866), 
Life of John W. Johnson (1840), and Jumping 
Rabbit's Story, by Peter Parley (same dates). 

The regions covered by the Indian Captivities 
containing ethnographic materials in the Green- 
wood Collection belong to the east, the center, and 
the west. The Captivities bearing on the east are: 
Father Jogues’ captivity by the Mohawks, which 
took him to New Amsterdam; Memoirs of Odd 
Adventures and Deliverances . . . Captivity of 
John Giles (1689), from Pemmaquid to Port 
Royal, Hannah Swanton, the Casco Captive, 1690, 
taken from Casco Bay, Maine, to the Kennebec 
River and Quebec, The [anonymous] Journal of 
a Captive (1745-1748), where a prisoner was 
brought from the bay of Boston to Annapolis 
Royal, then to Quebec, and Life of John W. John- 
son ... (1833), stolen by the Micmacs at Saco, 
Maine, and taken to Halifax. 

The more numerous Captivities containing cul- 
tural materials, where the victims were brought 
north to Montreal, St. Francois, and Quebec are: 
Narrative of the Captivity of Stephen Williams 
(1704-5), taken from Deerfield to Quebec, The 
Remarkable Captivity ... and Deliverance of 
Elizabeth Hanson (1724) of Kachecty in New 
England, taken apparently to central Canada, 
Narrative . . . Captivity .. . of Mrs. Johnson 
(1754), from the frontier of New Hampshire on 
the Connecticut River to St. Francois, Quebec, 
Account of John Stockwell (1677), from Deerfield 
to Sorel at the mouth of the Richelieu River on the 
St. Lawrence, History of Maria Kittle... 
(1797), from Albany to the Richelieu River, 
Narrative of the Captivity of Lt. Nathan’l Segar 
(1825), from Bethel, Maine, to St. Francois, 
Quebec, Narrative .. . Sufferings . . . Deliver- 
ance of Robert Eastburn (1756), from Oswego to 
Montreal and Quebec. 

The western Captivities surpass the eastern and 
the central items, if not in numbers, at least in 
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the importance of their cultural contents. They 
are: Narrative ...of Mrs. Mary Jamison 
(1755),efrom the Genesee River to the Niagara, 
Narrative of the ... barbarous treatment of 
. . « John Dodge (1775), from Sandusky, Ohio, 
to Detroit and Quebec, Narrative of the Capture 
of Charles Johnston (1790), from Batetourt, 
Virginia, to the Ohio River, Memoirs . . . of 
Rufoe D’Eres (1775), from Quebec to Michili- 
mackinac, The Lost Sister of Wyoming, Frances 
Slocum (1778), from Wyoming, Pennsylvania, to 
the Ohio River and Detroit, History of the Dread- 
ful Distress of Frederick Manheim’s family .. . 
(1779), from the Susquehanna River to the Ohio, 
Narratives of the Perils and Sufferings of Dr. 
Knight and John Slover among the Indians 
(1782), from New River, Virginia, to Detroit, 
A Narrative of the Captivity ... of Benjamin 
Gilbert (1780), from the frontier of Pennsylvania 
to the Niagara, Narrative of the Captivity and 
Suffering of Mrs. Hannah Lewis and three child- 
ren (1814), from near St. Louis to the west, 
The Indian Captive . . . William Filley (1837), 
from Jackson, Michigan, to Astoria (Edited in 
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Chicago, 1867), The Boy Captive By Peter 
Parley (1866?), from White River, Arkansas, to 
California. 

For the value of their cultural and ethnographi- 
cal contribution, the most important Captivities, in 
the Greenwood Collection, are those of: John 
Stockwell (1677—, Sorel), John Giles (1689-, 
Port Royal), Hannah Swanton (1690, in Maine 
and North), John Williams, (1704—-, Quebec), 
Eunice Williams (after 1715, at Caughnawaga), 
the anonymous captivity of 1745-1746 (Calder), 
Mary Jamison (1755, Ohio), Robert Eastburn 
(1756, Montreal and Quebec), Isaac Hollister 
(1763, in Ohio), Rufoe D’Eres (1775-, to Michi- 
limackinac), John Dodge (1775-, Detroit and 
Quebec), Frances Slocum (1778, at Niagara), 
Benjamin Gilbert (1780—, Montreal), Dr. Knight 
and John Slover (1782, out west), Charles John- 
son (1790, Ohio), Maria Kittle (1797, the Riche- 
lieu River), Hannah Lewis (1815, St. Louis), 
John W. Johnson (1833-, in New Brunswick and 
Maine), Nathan’l Segar (1825, St. Francois, Que- 
bec), William Filley (1837-, to California), M. B. 
Corrigan (1860, in Minnesota). 


















THE present paper is based on a study of un- 
published documents in the Archives of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. These documents re- 
late to the Society’s correspondence with Russia 
and for the most part consist of letters received 
by the Society from the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ence and other scientific societies of Russia as well 
as representative individual Russian scholars and 
scientists. They may be found in the appendix to 
this work. Without possible access to the corre- 
sponding documents in the Russian archives, the 
author has been regrettably handicapped in pre- 
senting the entire picture of the American Philo- 
sophical Society’s relations with Russia.‘ It is 
evident that under the circumstances this study is 
of necessity incomplete; however, this should not 
prevent it from taking its place in the body of 
similar research in the history of America’s ties 
with Russia from the eighteenth century down to 
our day. , 

All that has been written on this subject until 
now has dealt mainly with the history of political 
relations between the two countries. Compared 
with these sources, the study of America’s cultural 
connections with Russia reveals many surprising 
facts, some indeed suggesting even the need for 
changing well-established dates. Thus the period 
of the War of Independence has been traditionally 
associated with the date of the beginning of Russo- 
American relations. But if these relations are to 
be considered in other than political terms, they 
may be said to have actually started in 1752, when 
the name of Benjamin Franklin first appeared in 
the pages of the Russian press in connection with 
Franklin’s discovery of atmospheric electricity.’ 

* A grant from the American Philosophical Society 
made this investigation possible. The author wishes to 
express her appreciation of the helpful suggestions of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard, of Professor George Vernadsky, 
who kindly read the manuscript, and of the Society’s staff. 

1 The author hopes that in the future when access to 
the Russian archives will be possible this work will be 
completed by a further investigation. 

2 Sanktpeterbugskic vedomosti (St. Pctersburg Journal), 
(no.) 47: 371-372, 1752. For details see Dvoichenko- 
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Benjamin Franklin, the founder of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, America’s first scientific 
society, which for a long time was considered the 
American Academy of Science, was the first 
American scientist to enter into personal contact 
with Russian scholars in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century.* In 1789 he was elected the first 
American member of the Russian Academy of 
Science, and it is to him that the Society owes its 
first introduction to the Russian learned world. 


I. THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY RUSSIA 

In the beginning of 1771 the Society decided to 
establish contacts with the most important learned 
societies of Europe. At the meeting of the Society 
on the first of February it was decided to send to 
“each of the foreign Philosophical Societies’ the 
first volume of its Transactions recently printed. 
A “list of the most considerable Philosophical So- 
cieties’’ was reported at the meeting of the twenty- 
second of February and the fifth on the list was 
the “Imperial Society of Petersburg” (which was 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg).* Con- 
sequently the year 1771 could be considered as the 
beginning of the Society’s formal relations with 
the Russian scientific world. 

However, even before this official date some 
traces of an earlier contact between the Society 
and Russia should be noted. Thus in 1769 in the 
early publications of the Society we find a brief 
report about a specimen of the American Rhubarb 
produced by Dr. Bond “from the seeds of the 


Markoff, E., Benjamin Franklin, the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the Russian Academy of Science, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 91: 250, 1947. 

3 The first trace of Franklin’s personal contact with 
Russian scholars was established by the author in op. cit., 
251. It dates back to the year 1759. An investigation in 
the Russian archives might possibly yield new data and 
establish an earlier date. 

4 Minutes 22 February, 1771. In view of the fact that 
the Minutes of the American Philosophical Society as 
published in the Proceedings proved to be incomplete for 
the purposes of this paper a recourse to the original MSS. 
was sometimes necessary. 
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Russian Rhubarb sent by Lewis Antill of New 
Jersey” which was exhibited on the twentieth of 
September in the State House by Dr. Bond and 
referred to the Medical Committee.” The name 
of Dr. Phineas Bond, one of the early members of 
the Society may be connected with an unsolved 
question relating to the history of the Russo- 
American cultural relations. 

In the well known book of Hector Saint John 
de Crevecceur, Letters from an American Farmer,® 
the letter of a Russian gentleman Iwan Alexiowitz 
(sic!) was published describing the visit he paid 
in 1769 to John Bartram, the celebrated Pennsyl- 
vanian botanist, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and one of the original members of the 
Society. The book of Crevecceur was the object 
of detailed study by a few British and American 
scientists, who expressed doubts regarding the ex- 
istence of such a Russian, and assumed that Créve- 
cceur described himself under the guise of a Rus- 
sian traveler.’ Despite the fact that this opinion 
seems to be well founded, it is very interesting to 
note a detail omitted in the English version of 
Crevecceur’s book, but mentioned in the French 
version. In this version Crévecceur inserts the 
following words into the conversation which Bar- 
tram is holding with the supposed Russian: “J'ai 
appris par une lettre que j'ai recue hier du Dr. 
Phineas Bond, que tu es Russe,” and further, “Qui 
aurait pu prévoir que les bords du lac Ladoga eus- 
sent procuré a la Pensilvanie un citoyen aussi ver- 
tueux, et aussi estimable! A la premiere séance 
de notre Assemblée, nous verrons ton nom inscrit 
sur la liste de nos habitants.” * 


* Minutes, 20 September 1768. 

® London, 1782. 

™ See editions of Crévecceur’s book: London, 1912 and 
1926, 242 (note VIII), N. Y., 1904 and 1925, 353 (note 
4). Also Darlington W., Memorials of J. Bartram and 
H. Marshall, 45, Phila., 1849. The practice of using 
someone else, fictitious or otherwise, as the author of 
information he wished to put in his books was a favorite 
one with Crévecceur as noticed by Percy G. Adams in 
his articles: Crévecceur and Franklin, Penna. Hist. 14 
(4) : 273-279, 1947 and in Notes on Crévecceur, Amer. 
Lit. 20 (3) : 327-333, 1948. 

8 Lettres d'un Cultivateur Américain 1: 154, 174, Paris, 
1787. The fact that Créveceeur has chosen a Russian as 
the author of one of the letters in his book is of special 
interest for this investigation because Crévecceur himself 
was a member of the American Philosophical Society, 
elected on January 16, 1789. Crévecceur’s last book: Le 
voyage dans la haute Pennsylvanie et dans l'état de New 
York 2: 141-148, Paris, 1801, mentions Russia again. It 
is a fictitious story of a voyage that began in Russia and 
ended in North America. 
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Even if the visit of the Russian “from the shores 
of the lake Ladoga”’ to the Pennsylvanian scientist 
in 1769 remained not only an unconfirmed, but 
even a questionable fact, still the above mentioned 
details are very interesting. These details speak 
of the possible contact between members of the 
Society with individual Russians even before 1771. 

The Russian Academy of Science was founded 
by Peter the Great and was opened in 1725, just 
eighteen years before the American Philosophical 
Society was established by Franklin in 1743. In 
1698 the Russian Tzar made his first trip to Eu- 
rope and among other countries he visited Eng- 
land. On his sightseeing trips through London he 
paid a visit to the Royal Society, which at that 
time was the focus of the entire scientific world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Peter may have 
immediately conceived the idea of creating a simi- 
lar center of technical and scientific knowledge in 
Russia. We know that he was very much im- 
pressed by what he observed in the Royal Society 
of London from his notation in his diary of Janu- 
ary 27, 1698, which says that he saw there ‘a 
great many wonderfully curious things.”® We 
know at least that upon his return home in the 
same year he expressed for the first time his inten- 
tion of spreading scientific knowledge in Russia, 
in a conversation with the Russian Patriarch." 

In 1711 Peter met the most renowned scientist 
of Europe, Leibnitz, who became inspired with 
respect for Peter’s scientific acumen to such an 
extent that he agreed to become the Tzar’s coun- 
sellor in the matter of spreading scientific knowl- 
edge throughout Russia. Peter conferred upon 
him the title of Privy Counsellor with the salary of 
1,000 Reichstalers per year. Leibnitz even per- 
formed diplomatic missions for Peter in Vienna, 
but what interests us most is that one of his 
projects contained the plan for the foundation of 
the Russian Academy of Scieftice. It is also sig- 
nificant to note that, again acting upon Leibnitz’s 
suggestion, Peter sent Bering upon a voyage re- 
sulting in the discovery of the straits between 
America and Asia." 


® Ustrialov, N., /storiya tsarstvovaniya Petra Velikovo 
(The History of the reign of Peter the Great) 3: 97, St. 
Petersburg, 1858. 

10 Pekarsky, P., /storiya Imperatorskoi Akademii Nauk 
(The History of the Russian Academy of Science) 1: 
XVII, St. Petersburg, 1870. 

11 Pekarsky, P., Nauka i literatura v Rossii pri Petre 


Velikom (Science and literature in Russia during the 
reign of Peter the Great) 1: 26-33, St. Petersburg, 1862. 
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In 1717 Peter the Great made another journey 
to Europe. This time he visited Paris, where an 
extraordinary meeting of the French Academy of 
Science assembled to greet him. The French were 
amazed at the simplicity, intelligence, and astute 
curiosity of the “Northern Barbarian” already 
famous for his victory over Charles XII. Their 
amazement changed to wonder, when they saw 
him examining a map of Europe, finding some 
mistakes in it and immediately correcting them. 
The French Academy of Science elected him a 
member, the first Russian to obtain that honor.” 

There were rumors in Russia about the im- 
pending projects for the founding of the Russian 
Academy of Science before Peter’s trip to Paris.'* 
But it was immediately after his return from that 
city that he gave the order to start the organiza- 
tion of such an Academy of Science in Russia." 
The fact that Peter considered himself responsible 
for the establishment of such a scientific society in 
his country in his capacity as a member of the 
French Academy of Science is clearly shown in 
his letter to this Society in Paris in 1721.° In 
February of the same year he sent abroad Schu- 
macher, the future secretary of the Russian Acad- 
emy, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the set-up of the scientific societies in Paris, Berlin, 
and London."® In this manner the Russian Acad- 
emy of Science, having been founded on the model 
of several of the best scientific bodies abroad, very 
soon achieved the enviable position of ranking as 
one of the highest among the very Academies 
which had helped bring it into being. 

The Russian Academy of Science was well 
known in America, and the works of its members 
were appreciated by American scholars of such 
standing as Benjamin Franklin and Ezra Stiles, 
rector of Yale College. Both of them corre- 
sponded with the members of the Russian Acad- 


12 Riasanovsky, V., Obsor russkoj cultury (Historical 
survey of Russian Culture) 2: 11, N. Y., 1947. 

13 Pekarsky, P., Nauka i literatura... , 45. 

14 [bid., 44-45. 

15 Tbid., 39, 45. A passage from a letter to the French 
Academy of Science written by Peter’s court physician 
and the first President of the Russian Academy of Science 
L. Blumentrost is of special interest. He wrote: “La 
seule grace, messieurs, que nous demandons, est que vous 
ayez la bonté de nous honorer de vos ordres et de vos 
instructions car nous faisons gloire de travailler sous la 
direction d’un si illustre corps qui surpasse tout ce qu’on 
a vu jusqu’ici dans ce genre et vos lumiéres ne peuvent 
étre que trés essentielles.” 

16 Pekarsky, P., /storiya Imperatorskoi Akademii Nauk 
i: 0-9: Geen 
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emy of Science. In 1765 Ezra Stiles wrote a letter 
to the famous Russian scientist and virtual head of 
the Russian Academy, Michael Lomonosov, re- 
garding the thermometrical observations con- 
ducted in Boston in 1764. In a letter written to 
Benjamin Franklin on February 20, 1765, Stiles 
mentioned the name of another Russian academi- 
cian, Joseph Braun, who succeeded in solidifying 
mercury for the first time and whose experiments 
with mercury, made in St. Petersburg in 1759, led 
Stiles to attempt the same research in Boston, in 


1765: 


Upon reading in Annual Register of 1762 an ac- 
count of the congelation of mercury by M. Braunius, 
with artificial cold in Petersburg in December 1759, 
I ventured yesterday on some of his experiments of 
refrigeration with common salt, aquafortis and spirit 
sal marin, affused upon snow, though with no view 
of pursuing them to the fixation of mercury, lest I 
should break my thermometer.’* 


The first documentary evidence of Franklin’s 
contact with the Russian academicians dates from 
1759 in a letter, which Franklin wrote to Dr. Wil- 
liam Heberden in London on June 7, regarding 
the experiments of the mathematician and physi- 
cist, Franz Epinus, member of Russian Academy 
from 1757 to 1798 who spent most of his life in 
Russia : 

The following experiments have satisfy’d me that 
M. Epinus’s account of the positive and negative 
states of the opposite sides of the heated tourmalin 
is well founded.'® 


Franklin’s interest in the work on electricity 
and magnetism, carried on by Epinus, was further 
emphasized in a letter to the American scientist, 
John Winthrop, on July 10, 1764"° and especially 
in a letter to the French physicist, Barbeu Du- 
bourg (later, in 1775, elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society) on March 10, 


1773: 


I am chiefly indebted to that excellent philosopher 
of Petersburg, Mr. A£pinus, for the hypothesis, which 
appears to me equally ingenious and solid.?° 


Epinus and Braun belonged to that group of 
foreign scientists, who were invited by the Russian 
Academy of Science to pursue their research in 
17 The works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. J. Sparks, 6: 
261, Boston, Hilliard, Gray and Co., 1838. 

18 The writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. H. Smyth, 
3: 479-481, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. 

19 Tbid., 4: 250-251, 1906. 

20 Ibid., 6: 23-26, 1906. 
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Russia and train Russian scholars in Western- 
European methods. At first the Russian Acad- 
emy of Science was composed almost exclusively 
of foreign scholars notably the mathematicians 
Bernouilli and Euler. The foreign element within 
the Russian Academy became so entrenched, re- 
sisting all native penetration, that it was only with 
the greatest struggle that Russian scholars were 
able to rise to responsible positions. The pre- 
dominance of foreign members in the Russian 
Academy of Science had however its favorable 
aspect. In maintaining their personal contacts 
with their own affiliations in various European 
centers of learning, these foreign scientists brought 
the Russian Academy within the family of scien- 
tific bodies throughout the civilized world. 

The spirit of reciprocity and scientific collabora- 
tion, which united all scientific bodies into a kind 
of a mental republic was born at the end of the 
seventeenth century and found its most brilliant 
expression in the eighteenth century. It 
called “the spirit of the Royal Society.” *' 

Precisely these two factors, the feeling of inter- 
national scientific cooperation and the personal 
contact of the foreign scientists in Russia with the 
rest of the learned world, brought together the 
Russian Academy of Science and the American 
Philosophical Society. 


was 


The first step toward this cooperation was made 
by Benjamin Franklin, the President of the So- 
ciety and its representative abroad, when in 1771 
the Society sent to him in London copies of its 
first publication, that is, the first volume of its 
Transactions, to be distributed among the various 
European learned societies.** 

But it happened that Benjamin Franklin met in 
London the Russian Counsellor, Baron Timotheus 
Merzahn von Klingstadt, a member of the Russian 
Academy, and entrusted him with the first work 
of the Society to be delivered to the Academy. 
We learn the details of this meeting from the ex- 
cerpt of Franklin’s letter to Galloway, Vice- 
President of the American Philosophical Society, 
quoted in the Minutes of the meeting of the So- 
ciety which took place on January 15, 1773: 


| must now beg leave to recommend to your So- 
ciety baron de Kliengstadt of Petersburg who has 
lately traveled thro’ England to collect Improvements 


21 Chinard, G., The American Philosophical Society and 
the world of science (1768-1800), Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soe. 87: 1-11, 1944. 

22 Minutes, 22 February 1771. 


See also the original 
MS. Minutes, 15 May, 1772. 
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in Husbandry, etc. Being acquainted with him I 
took the liberty of requesting his Care of our Book 
directed to the Academy of Science of Petersburg 
and I gave it to him open as he expressed a curiosity 
to read it. He was so pleased with it and conceived 
so high an opinion of the Society that he desired the 
honor as he politely expressed it, of being a Member 
offered to correspond with the Society and send 
them from time to time any Information, Seeds and 
other things they might want from Russia.** 


Baron vop Klingstadt, Vice-President of the 
Department of Justice for Lifland, Esthonia and 
Finland, was a charter member of the famous Free 
Economic Society of St. Petersburg, founded in 
1765. He published in Europe several articles on 
Russia,** but his name is not among the most 
prominent figures in the history of Russian cul- 
ture. However, he played a considerable role in 
the foundation of the Works of the Free Economic 
Society, one of the outstanding Russian publica- 
tions of the period. It is interesting to note that 
in this publication the Russian academician Epi- 
nus, who, as has been mentioned, was known to 
Franklin, introduced in 1770 to the Russian public 
for the first time in Russian fragments from the 
writings of Benjamin Franklin in his article on the 
lightning rod.*° 

It seems obvious that Klingstadt and Franklin 
had much in common, especially since the former 
belonged to that group of foreign academicians in 
Russia, with whom Franklin occasionally corre- 
sponded. Franklin’s connections with this group 
and his meeting with Klingstadt in London in 
1773 played a decisive part in drawing together 
the Society and Russia. In 1773 Klingstadt be- 
came the first Russian member of the Society. 
The first volume of the Transactions of the So- 


23 In the original MS. Minutes, 15, January, 1773, the 
following is added: “This being the Time to ballot for 
Persons proposed as new Members, the following Gentle- 
men were duly chosen, to wit—l) Timothy Baron de 
Klingstedt, Counsellor of State to the Empress of Russia, 
Member of the Commission of the Law, of the Acconi- 
mical [sic!] Society of Petersburg etc... .” The tran- 
scription of Klingstadt’s name in the Minutes of the 
American Philosophical Society differs from the correct 
spelling given in the text of this work. Further on in the 
text of this investigation the author has made the same 
correction concerning the name spelling of other Russian 
members of the Society. 

24 Mémoires sur les Somojédes et les Lappons, Konigs- 
berg, 1762, Russland (in dictionary Savary, Kopenhagen, 
1765) and articles in publications of the Free Economic 
Society. 

25 Trudy Volnovo Ekonomicheskovo Obshchestva 16: 
257-285, St. Petersburg, 1770. 
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ciety, entrusted to him by Franklin, was evidently 
brought to Russia by Klingstadt and its contents 
appeared in a publication of the Russian Academy 
of Science for the year 1779 * in a special section 
entitled : Presentation of the latest works of several 
Academies and Learned Societies. 

Special attention was bestowed on the following 
articles from the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society : “An attempt to account for 
the change of climate, which has been observed in 
the Middle Colonies in North America” by Hugh 
Williamson, M.D. (read before the Society, Au- 
gust 17, 1770),?* “An Essay on the use of comets” 
by the same author (read before the Society, No- 
vember 16, 1770) ,?* “An easy method of preserv- 
ing subjects in spirits” by Mr. Lewis Nicola * 
and “Directions for importing foreign seeds and 
plants” by John Ellis.*° 

Such close attention paid to the works of the 
American scientists is but one phase of the general 
interest evinced by Russian society toward Amer- 
ica. This interest may be traced back to the six- 
teenth century, when a Russian monk, Maxim the 
Greek, introduced into his philosophical treatise, 
An explanation in part, of some obscure phrases 
in an oration of Gregory the Theologian, a vague 
and confused account of the discovery of the New 
World.** References to America continued to ap- 
pear in various Russian chronicles, geographical 
accounts, and even primers throughout the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

To this period also belong the first attempts of 
the Russian explorers to partake in the discovery 
of the New World from the Russian side of the 
Asiatic continent. These early Russian explorers 
were for the most part the conquerors and pioneers 
of Siberia, and these were the Russian Cossacks. 


26 Akademicheskie Izvestiya na 1779 god (Academical 
News for the Year 1779) 2: 193-225. 

27 Trans. 1: 336-345, 1771; Akad. Izvestiya 2: 198-205, 
1779. 

28 Trans. 1: 133-144, 1771; Akad. Izvestiya 2: 205-213, 
1779. 

29 Trans. 1: 314-316, 1771; Akad. Izvestiya 2: 213-217, 
1779. 

30 Trans. 1: 330-336, 1771; Akad. Izvestiya 2: 217-219, 
1779. A detailed account of these essays was given in 
Russian and the remaining articles from the first volume 
of Transactions were merely listed. It is quite possible 
that with the assistance of the same Klingstadt, Franklin 
obtained “a Russian book on Comets” which he in his turn 
transmitted through his friend James Bowdoin to a certain 
“Mr. Oliver at Salem” in 1776. (See The Bowdoin and 
Temple Papers, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 9: 400, 1897.) 

31 Yarmolinsky, A., Russian-Americana, 5-9 (note 5), 
New York, 1943. 
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They were the first to resolve the geographical 
problem regarding the strait between America and 
Asia by means of two expeditions to the North 
Pacific Shore: the first one occurred sometime 
between 1596 and 1601, the second was made in 
1648 by Semeon Dezhnev, who is now definitely 
considered as the first discoverer of a strait be- 
tween the Asiatic and the American continents. 
The famous expeditions to the North-Pacific in 
1725 and in 1741, known as the “Bering Expedi- 
tions,” officially recognized Russia’s part in the 
discovery of America. The Bering expedition was 
sponsored by the Russian Academy of Science, 
which also sponsored the Polar expedition planned 
by Lomonosov in 1763—1764 in order to discover 
the maritime way to America through the Arctic 
Ocean. From the letter of Ezra Stiles to Franklin, 
written in 1764, we know that this Polar expedi- 
tion greatly interested American scientists. Stiles 
wrote: 


If I ask too great a favor of you, to forward the 
enclosed letter to Mr. Lomonosov at Petersburg, I 
leave it entirely with you to suppress it. 

I have taken the liberty, as you see, of asking an 
answer through your hands. If I make too free a 
use of your name and friendship, you have it in your 
power to prevent the abuse. At least, however, give 
me leave to ask from yourself an account of the 
discoveries of the Polar voyage, if such a one should 
be effected.** 


In this way, even before the expansion abroad 
of the activities of the American Philosophical 
Society proper, individual American scientists fol- 
lowed with the closest attention the Russian geo- 
graphic explorations through their various north- 
ern expeditions. Later, the Society as a group 
became one of the cultural agents and channels 
which informed the American scientific world of 
the progress made by Russian maritime expedi- 

32 The works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. J. Sparks, 6: 
260. Here it is worthy to note the interest shown by the 
future President of the American Philosophical Society, 
Jefferson, to the Russian expansion in the Pacific in the 
eighteenth century. In 1785 when Jefferson was Ameri- 
can Minister to the court of France he suggested to the 
American explorer, John Ledyard, the project of discover- 
ing the northwest passage between the two hemispheres, 
by proceeding from France through Siberia to Kamchatka, 
thence over to Nootka Sound and across the continent to 
the Atlantic. Ledyard undertook the expedition without 
permission of the Russian government. As a result he 
was arrested in Siberia within a two or three days’ jour- 
ney of Kamchatka and conveyed back to the confines of 
Poland (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. P. L. 
Ford, 1: 94-96, 1892; 4: 298 and 447, 1894; 5: 75, 1895). 
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tions and the development of cultural and scien- 
tific growth in Russia in general. 

Likewise, the Russian Academy of Science re- 
ciprocated by acquainting the Russian readers 
with the shifting aspects of life in the New World: 
the description of the native population and the 
penetration of European settlers into the continent 
with all the struggles and difficulties resulting 
therefrom. The majority of these accounts about 
America were translated from the descriptions of 
European travellers who had visited the New 
World. 

‘The first Russian newspaper Sankt-Peterburg- 
skie Vedomosti (Saint Petersburg Journal), 
which was sponsored by the Russian Academy of 
Science, published a supplement aiming to popu- 
larize scientific knowledge. 
the Russian 


Its contributors were 
academicians who translated into 
popular language foreign scientific works. As 
early as 1735 this supplement contained, among 
articles dealing with scientific data from widely 
dispersed fields, an account of the discovery and 
the colonization of America.** In 1737 the first 
atlas “for the use of the youth and all readers of 
new-letters and historical books” with two maps 
representing respectively North and South Amer- 
ica, was printed under the auspices of the Russian 
Academy of Science.** Several books dealing ex- 
clusively with America appeared between 1765 
and 1797. 

The American Revolution aroused a very strong 
and special wave of interest in Russia as it did 
throughout the rest of the world. The official 
spokesman of this interest was the Empress of 
Russia, Catherine the Great, who indirectly fa- 
vored the revolt of the colonies against England 
with her famous “Act of Armed Neutrality” of 
1780. It is interesting to note that the drafting 
of this act was entrusted to the same Russian aca- 
demician Epinus with whom Franklin was in cor- 
respondence. But Catherine’s personal attitude 
toward the great American was far from friendly. 
She considered Franklin to be a dangerous revo- 
lutionary and feared his political influence in Rus- 
sia. This political influence was especially evident 
in a work by the first Russian liberal of the period, 
Alexander Radishchev, entitled The Journey from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, where he openly quoted 
the anti-royal inscription on one of the French 


38 Primechaniya na Vedomosti sa 1735 god, 1-8. 
34 Yarmolinsky, A., op. cit., 42. 
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portraits of Benjamin Franklin.*® This work 
which expressed extreme good-will toward Ameri- 
can democracy and an indictment of despotism, 
provoked the Empress’s wrath and the exile of its 
author to Siberia. The main body of opinion re- 
garding the American revolution and its leaders 
was expressed by the individual liberals and 
writers, like Radishchev and his friend, Novikov,**® 
not officially connected with the Russian Academy 
of Science or any other official group. 

Though Benjamin Franklin as a representative 
political figure was far removed from Russian of- 
ficialdom, as a scientist he formed a concrete bond 
between Russia and the New World, having been 
elected as the first American member of the Rus- 
sian Academy of Science in 1789. Curiously 
enough, his name for membership in the Russian 
Academy of Science was not proposed by those 
foreign scientists in Russia, with whom Franklin 
had maintained a contact but by a forward think- 
ing Russian noblewoman, Princess Catherine 
Dashkov,** Director of the Russian Academy of 
Science and President of the Philological section 
of this Academy,** who met Franklin in Paris in 


1781.%° 


85 The inscription under the portrait of Franklin, made 
by the famous Carmontelle was a translation of the well 
known Latin epigram on Franklin: “Eripuit coelo fulmen 
sceptrumque tyrannis” (he snatched the lightning from 
the hands of the gods and the scepter from the hands of 
the tyrants). 

86 Novikov published in the Supplement to the Moscow 
News (no. 84) in 1784 a brief sketch on the life and char- 
acter of Washington. This article terminated with the 
following panegyric: “Rome had its Camillus, Greece had 
its Leonidas, Sweden—its Gustav, England—its Russel 
and Sidney. These glorious heroes cannot compare with 
Washington. For, he established a Republic, which of 
course will be the asylum of liberty for those fleeing from 
European decadence and abuses” (Kamenetzky, B., Mate- 
rialy o russko-amerikanskih otnosheniyah XVIII—-XIX 
vv. v russkih izdaniyah, /storicheskii Jurnal, no. 3-4: 73, 
1943). 

37 The last name of Princess Dashkov appears in Min- 
utes in two different forms: “Dashkaw” and “d’Aschkaw.” 
One of her letters to Franklin is signed “Dashkoff.” The 
author employs the usual spelling of Russian names end- 
ing in “ov.” 

88 Princess Dashkov was not the President of the Rus- 
sian Academy of Science as she is named in some records 
of the American Philosophical Society. She was the 
President of a special philological branch of the Russian 
Academy of Science named “Rossiiskaya Akademiya” 
which she herself organized in 1783 for the purpose of 
research and reform of the Russian language. However, 
being the Administrative Director of the Russian Acad- 
emy of Science proper, she was actually its virtual head. 

39 For details see author’s op. cit., 254. 
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Fic. 1. Princess Catherine Dashkov. 


Princess Dashkov and her friend, Catherine the 
Great, were among the most enlightened women 
not only in Russia of that day, but in the rest of 
Europe also. God-child of Empress Elizabeth, 
niece and protegée of Chancellor Michael Voron- 
tzov, Princess Dashkov had received a brilliant 
education and before the age of seventeen had 
already read the major works of the French think- 
ers such as Montesquieu, Beyle, Boileau, and Hel- 
vetius. In 1763 she even translated Voltaire’s 
Essay on Epic Poetry. At the age of seventeen 
she was politically so mature as to participate in 
the conspiracy against Peter III and to assist in 
elevating Catherine to the throne. On her two 
trips abroad, she had kindled the imagination of 
all Europe, and had become acquainted with the 
most outstanding representatives of European cul- 
ture. Diderot and Rulhiére wrote about her; *° 
Frederick the Great, Marie-Antoinette, and the 
Duke of Orleans sought to meet her. But that 





40 Diderot, D., Giuvres complétes, 17: 487-494, Paris, 
1876; Rulhiére, C., Histoire ou anecdotes sur la Révolu- 
tion de Russie en 1762, Paris, 1797. 
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vigorously intelligent as well as exciting per- 
sonality placed much more importance on her in- 
tellectual relations with European scholars than 
upon her social assets. Underneath her portrait 
she ordered to have inscribed the names of all the 
foreign societies and Academies to which she be- 
longed, and among them—the name of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society of which she was the 
second Russian member and the first woman. 

Her name was proposed to the American Philo- 
sophical Society by Benjamin Franklin himself at 
the meeting of the Society on April 17, 1789 
and an official notification was sent to Princess 
Dashkov at St. Petersburg on the fifteenth of May 
of the same year. It is interesting to note that 
even before her election to the Society, Princess 
Dashkov corresponded with Benjamin Franklin. 
We learn of this correspondence from the records 
of the Society and from the Memoirs of Princess 
Dashkov herself. After their Parisian encounter 
in 1781, Franklin sent to the Princess the second 
volume of the Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. One of the articles in that vol- 
ume, “Memoir on the Discovery of America” by 
Otto *? was translated and appeared in one of the 
Russian monthlies Novye yezhemesyachnye sochi- 
neniya (New Monthly Works) in 1792.4%° Ina 
letter dated August 30, 1788, Princess Dashkov 
informed Franklin that she had received a copy of 
the Transactions of the Society and thanked him 
“for this mark of his attention.” Franklin related 
the contents of Princess Dashkov’s letter to the 
Philosophical Society at a meeting held on the 
seventeenth of April in 1789. 

On the second of November of the same year 
at a meeting of the Russian Academy of Science 


when Princess Dashkov discovered to her amaze- 
ment, that the famous Franklin was not included 
among the foreign members of the Academy, his 
candidacy was proposed by the secretary at the sug- 
gestion of her Excellency, after which this honored 
and famous scientist received all the votes and was 
unanimously accepted.** 


41 Minutes (MS. Vol. 1787-1793, 101): “New mem- 
bers: Madame la Princesse Catherine Romanovna d’Asch- 
kaw, dame d’Etat de S. M. Imp. Chevaliére de l’ordre de 
Ste Anne, Directrice de l’Académie Impériale des Sci- 
ences, de Petersburg.” 

42 Trans. 2: 253-269, 1786. 

43 67: 10-24; 68: 16-28. 

44 Protocoly zasedanii konferentzii Imp. Ak. Nauk 
(1725-1803). Procés verbaux des séances de l Académie 
Impériale des Sciences depuis sa fondation jusqu’a 1803 
4: 204, St. Pétersburg, 1911. For details see author’s 
op. cit., 255. 
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Another publication of the Russian Academy, 
Nova Acta Academiae Scientiorum Imperialis 
Petropolitanae, of the same year, 1789, records, on 
page 8 that 


at Princess Dashkov’s proposal, the Academy re- 
ceived, among its foreign members [follows the name 
of the first foreign member], on November the 2nd, 
Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia, member of the 
principal Academies of Europe and founder of the 
American Academy.*® 


Princess Dashkov informed Franklin immedi- 
ately of his election to the Russian Academy of 
Science in a letter dated November 4, 1789. It 
runs as follows: 


Dear Sir: 


Having always supposed, and even cherished the 
idea, that you were a member of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Science, which is at St. Petersburg, under 
my direction, I was greatly surprised, when, review- 
ing the list of its members, some days ago, I did not 
find your name in the number. I hastened therefore 
to acquire this honor for the Academy, and you were 
received among its members with an unanimous ap- 
plause and joy. I beg you, Sir, to accept of this 
title, and to believe that I look upon it as an honor 
acquired by our Academy. 

[ shall order the patent to be despatched to you 
as soon as possible. In the meantime be assured, 
that it is with the greatest pleasure that I profit of 
the present occasion to give you token of my regard 
and veneration for your eminent character, and that 
I shall always recollect with pride the advantage I 
had to be personally noticed by you. 

With a sincere consideration I am, dear Sir, your 
most obedient servant 


Princess of Dashkoff.*® 


In her Memoirs Princess Dashkov gives the 
following interesting details about one of Frank- 
lin’s letters to her : *” 


During the war between Russia and Sweden, an 
event of considerable interest happened to me. I 
have mentioned before my acquaintance with the 
Duke of Sudermanland, brother of the Swedish King. 
This prince was commander of the fleet. Soon after 

457: 8. This note shows that the Russian Academy 
at that time considered and named the American Philo- 
sophical Society as the American Academy. 

46 The works of B. Franklin, ed. J. Sparks, 10: 405— 
406, 1856; The complete works of B. Franklin, ed. J. 
Bigelow, 10: 162-163, N. Y., Putnam’s Sons, 1888. 

47 Princess Dashkov’s Memoirs were originally written 
in French, but published first in English translation, in 
1840 and 1858. The first French and Russian editions 
appeared in 1859. 
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the beginning of hostilities, he sent a flag of truce 
to Kronstadt with a letter to Admiral Greig, asking 
him to accept and deliver to me a small box with a 
letter in my name.. As a foreigner and my sincere 
friend, the Admiral considered himself doubly obliged 
to act very carefully in these circumstances. He sent 
the parcel straight to the State Council. The Em- 
press, who almost invariably attended the Council, 
ordered the parcel to be sent to me without unsealing 
either the letter or the box. I was then living in the 
country, and it was not without surprise that I 
heard of the arrival of the messenger from the State 
Council. The box and the letter were delivered. 
The first included a parcel from Dr. Franklin, the 
second was a very polite notification from the Duke 
of Sudermanland, telling how my property, together 
with the captured ship, had fallen into his hands. “I 
have in no way lost the respect”—he added “which 
you inspired in me after our first acquaintance at 
Spaa. I did not think that the war, which has em- 
broiled in an unnatural manner two sovereigns who 
are almost blood relatives, could break a private 
friendship. Therefore, I hastened to send the parcel 
to you personally.” 4% 


In a French edition of Memoirs of Princess 
Dashkov there occurs a very interesting footnote, 
which was omitted in the Russian translation of 
Princess Dashkov’s French manuscript. This 


footnote is dedicated to Franklin and runs as 
follows: 


He bears me enough friendship and esteem to 
propose me as member of this respected and already 
famous Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. I was 
unanimously elected. I have already received the 
diploma and since that time the Society has never 
failed to send to me all its published works. This 
package contained several of them as well as a letter 
from the Secretary. Franklin’s letter flattered me 
more than the duke’s, because I considered Franklin 
as a superior man, who combined with a profound 
erudition a simplicity in his manners and appearance 
as well as an unaffected modesty and a great deal of 
indulgence toward others. I wrote to Franklin and 
to the secretary of the Philosophical Society, thank- 


ing them most sincerely for the works which they 
had sent to me.*® 


These answers sent by Princess Dashkov to 
Franklin and to the Secretary of the Society which 
were mentioned in her Memoirs have not yet come 
to light in the archives of the Society or among 
Franklin’s papers. But Princess Dashkov’s letter 


48 Dashkova, E., Vospominaniya (Memoirs), 257-259, 
Leipzig, Kasprowich, 1876. 

49 Archives du Prince Woronsow 21: 286, Moscow, 
1881. 
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expressing her thanks for her election to the So- 
ciety has been preserved for us in its original form 
and attains its importance as the first letter from 
Russia to be found in the archives of the Society. 
This letter together with the first Russian dona- 
tion of books to the Society’s library reached 
Philadelphia after Franklin’s death. It is dated 
August 20, 1791 and runs thus: 


Gentlemen, 


Your favour of the 15th of May 1789 did not reach 
my hand till last week. I take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for the obliging manner in 
which you communicate ‘to me the resolution of the 
American Philosophical Society by which I am ad- 
mitted a methber of that learned Body. It is cer- 
tainly to the kind suggestions of my worthy friend 
the late Dr. Franklin that I am indebted for this 
distinguished honour. 

Be pleased, Gentlemen, to present my respects to 
the President and fellows of the American Philo- 
sophical Society for promoting useful knowledge, and 
assure them that I feel myself highly flattered by 
their attention; that I shall chearfully embrace every 
opportunity of coinciding with their generous views, 
and be at all times ready to give them every In- 
formation concerning the natural history, produc- 
tions, etc. of this extensive and flonrishing empire 
in particular, as they may occasionally require, and 
my Situation enables me to procure. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
With great regard | *] 
Your most obedient 
P.S. I take this opportunity to present for the li- 
brary of the Society two books that are estimed 
curious : 
Georgicks and Aenaeid of Virgil 

translated into Greek 

[*] The Packet accompanying the letter had on it 
the name of the Princess Daschaw.*° 


The Society recorded the receipt of Princess 
Dashkov’s letter in its Minutes of April 6, 1792, 
an extract of which was.sent to Princess Dashkov, 
together with a letter. A copy of this answer of 
the American Philosophical Society was preserved 
in its collection and is published in the appendix 
to this paper.°* 

The Russian Academy of Science in its Minutes 
of August 18, 1791, recorded Princess Dashkov’s 
election to the American Philosophical Society, as 
follows : 


Professor Kraft forwarded to us a copy of Prin- 
cess Dashkov’s Certificate of Honorary Membership 


50In the American Philosophical Society’s collection. 
51 Appendix, no. 1. 
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of the American Philosophical Society, sent to her 
and bearing the signature in famous Dr. Franklin’s 
own hand. This copy is preserved in our Archives, 
as a testimony to the flattering and high consideration 
granted by the farthest scientific bodies to the literary 
gifts of the Princess.®? 


Princess Dashkov’s contact with the Society 
and American scientists in general had been given 
its initial impetus by Benjamin Franklin but after 
his death it developed further. The second Ameri- 
can member of the Russian Academy of Science 
became the American physicist and Quaker, John 
Churchman, who was also proposed by Princess 
Dashkov. Nova Acta of the Russian Academy of 
Science of 1792 recorded on page 7 that on Janu- 
ary 16, Princess Dashkov had communicated from 
the part of Mr. Churchman “Proposals for pub- 
lishing by John Churchman, author of the Mag- 
netic Atlas,** a dissertation on gravitation contain- 
ing conjectures concerning the cause of the several 
kinds of attraction.” °** And in the Memoirs of 
the Russian Academy of Science the following 
passage regarding the election of Churchman as 
member of the Russian Academy of Science is 


52 Protocoly 4: 269-270, 1911. 

53 Churchman, J., An explanation of the magnetic atlas, 
Philadelphia, 1790. A second edition was published in 
1794 in London under the title: The Magnetic Atlas or 
Variation Charts. 

54 This note on Churchman is given in Nova Acta, in 
English. 

A letter from Princess Dashkov to Churchman is quoted 
on page 74 in the appendix to the second edition of Church- 
man’s Magnetic Atlas, which contains “reports, opinions, 
etc... . , received by the author on the principles of the 
preceding work.” 

Princess Dashkov’s letter runs as follows: 

“ae. 

The contents of your letter, which we received with the 
enclosed Magnetic Atlas and its explanation, in due time, 
were the more interesting and agreable to the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, as the same matter is the subject 
of a Premium even now proposed ‘by our Academy, as 
you will see by the printed advertisement I send you 
herewith. 

The progress you have already made gives me a pleasant 
hope, this important matter will derive no small increase 
from your ingenious works; and I make no doubt but your 
labours will greatly contribute to the final solution of this 
question. By the communication of your further inquiries 
and discoveries, especially relating to the Southern hemi- 
sphere, the calculation of an universal set of fables, and 
the ascertaining of the exact revolutions of the two mag- 
netic points round the poles of the earth, by a greater 
number of observations, you will very much oblige your 
humble servant, 

Princess of Dashkaw 
St. Petersburg, February 27-th, 1791.” 
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found: “Mr. John Churchman, American physi- 
cist, on the 8th of January 1795, upon the recom- 
mendation of Madame the Princess Dashkov was 
received among the foreign members of the Acad- 
emy.” °® Later we find in Nova Acta (1799- 
1802) on page 32 a notice stating that one of 
Churchman’s works A variation chart has been 
received by the Russian Academy of Science. 
Only this fragmentary evidence has been pre- 
served concerning the relationship between Prin- 
Dashkov and John Churchman, who was 
mentioned several times in the Minutes of the 
Society : on July 23, 1779, “Mr. Churchman gave 
in a memorial relative to a map of the peninsula 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays including thirteen 
counties, asking its examination and recommenda- 
tion to the public”; on March 2, 1787, “the Com- 
mittee on Churchman’s method for discovering 
the longitude by means of the Magnetic Vari- 
ation” gave an unfavorable report; on June 19, 
1789, John Churchman’s letter to Franklin was 
read, “requesting his encouragement and patron- 
age in a voyage in order to ascertain the 
true cause of the variation of the needle,” and on 
September 17, 1790, “Churchman’s Navigation 
Chart, or Magnetic Atlas’ was presented to the 
American Philosophical Society. 

A more interesting bit of evidence about Prin- 
Dashkov’s contact with American science 
comes to light with a letter which she wrote to 
Jonathan Williams on the twenty-first of Febru- 
ary in 1793 regarding his discovery of the use of 
a thermometer in navigation. Jonathan Williams 
was secretary to his great-uncle, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, while the latter was ambassador to France. 
There is a possibility that Princess Dashkov met 
this young American inventor in Paris, where he 
was making a special study of military science. 
Later Williams became an engineer and super- 
intendent of West Point and was the first person 
in the United States to apply the principles of 
scientific engineering. He has often been called 
“the father of the corps of engineers.” In 1799 
Jonathan Williams acquired a reputation as a 
scientist. He had worked with Franklin on some 
of his later experiments and published a treatise 
entitled Thermometrical Navigation. Other re- 
sults of his experimentation appeared in the 
Transactions of the Society, of which he was at 
various times secretary, councillor, and _ vice- 
president. On November 12, 1792 Williams sent 


cess 


cess 


*5 13: 14. 
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to Princess Dashkov his work entitled: Memoir 
of the use of the Thermometer in Navigation. 
This work was reprinted from the third volume 
of the Society’s Transacations and in 1794 was 
translated into Spanish and published in Madrid. 
Princess Dashkov was so enthusiastic about Wil- 
liams’ invention that she had a copy of his memoir 
delivered to the Russian Navy department and to 
the Russian Academy, besides ordering its trans- 
lation into the Russian language. The text of her 
letter to Williams runs as follows: 


I wish to convince You of the great pleasure You 
gave me by the account of Your ingenious discovery 
about the use of the Thermometre in Navigation in 
Your kind letter dated Nov. 12th last year. I am 
perfectly sensible of the great importance of this 
discovery which You have the merit to have es- 
tablished on so many troublesome observations, a 
merit that gives You a claim to the gratitude of 
Mankind, and especially of every trading sation. I 
should be very happy, if I could contribute some 
thing towards the divulgation of so useful a knowl- 
edge, and I thank You for the opportunity You have 
given me to do it. Accordingly, I have not only 
delivered unto our Marine Department a copy of 
Your memoir, but have also ordered to be drawn 
up an explication of the Method, and of its great 
usefulness in Navigation, in the Russian language. 
It has been dispatched with a due applause, in the 
name of the Academy under my direction, to whom 
[ have given another copy of Your memoir. 

I shall be glad to get any further communication 
from You, but You will oblige me, by not sending 
Your letters by the Post, but by any other oppor- 
tunity, that are never wanting during the season of 
Navigation. 

I desire You to be assured, that I am with a sin- 
cere esteem and regard, Sir Your humble Servant 
Princess Dashkaw The 21 February 1793 St. Peters- 
burgh 

P.S. I shall send by the first opportunity some 
books for the Library of our respectable Philadel- 
phian Society.*® 


Another rather curious although essentially 
abortive -contact between Russian and American 
science, apparently inspired by Princess Dashkov, 
was the correspondence of the American Philo- 
sophical Society with the Russian academician 
of German origin, Benedict Franz Johann Her- 
mann. A “Counsellor at court” *’ and a protégé 


56 In the collection of the University of Indiana. 
57 “Conseiller de court” (Civil Service rank in Russia) 
as Hermann is named in Memoires of the Russian Acad- 


emy, 13: 13. He was honorary member of the Russian 
Academy of Science from 1790 on and active member 
from 1796. 
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of Princess Dashkov in the Russian Academy of 
Science, Hermann was a director of the iron 
works in the Ural region. For twelve years, from 
1784 to 1796, he was engaged in making surveys 
of the physical and mineralogical aspects of Siberia 
and wrote several accounts of his Siberian voyage. 
In a letter to the Society of May 10, 1796, written 
in German, Hermann expresses his admiration for 
“great Franklin and the learned Society of Sci- 
ences at Philadelphia” and his willingness to pro- 
vide the Society with information concerning 
mineralogical research in Siberia. He ends his 
letter with the hope that the rendering of such a 
service to the Society would make him worthy of 
becoming one of its members. With this letter 
Hermann enclosed his two last works about his 
expeditions to the Siberian continent together with 
several samples of Russian minerals.°* 

Although the Russian government in the eight- 
eenth century was becoming more integrated with 
the rest of the world, the country itself remained 
as yet unknown and was for Europeans and 
Americans an object of curiosity. Even from a 
geographical point of view such shreds of infor- 
mation as were obtained about the Russian Em- 
pire were frequently interwoven with factual er- 
rors. The diplomatic relations maintained with the 
Russian court that had been transported to the 
banks of the Neva, scarcely permitted the explora- 
tion of Russia or a knowledge of the Russian 
people. The coastline of the White Sea known 
since the sixteenth century as well as that of the 
Baltic Sea, the Polish boundaries of White Russia, 
the route leading from Warsaw to Moscow and 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg were the only 
accessible territories for foreign travel and infor- 
mation regarding Russia. The magnificently civi- 
lized setting of St. Petersburg and the slightly 
more Asiatic Moscow scene were the only open- 
ings through which the foreign diplomats were 
able to look at the inner functioning of the empire 
and the life of the country. The provinces and 
Siberia were almost entirely cut off from any 
foreign contact owing to the government policy 
as well as to natural obstacles.°° The United 
States was especially isolated from all information 
regarding Russia’s natural wealth since it lacked 
diplomatic interchange with the St. Petersburg 
court in the eighteenth century. 

Therefore any scrap of knowledge received in 


58 Appendix, no. 2. 
59 See note no. 32 about the result of Ledyard’s expedi- 
tion in Siberia. 
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America about Russian mineral deposits ought to 
have been particularly treasured. In spite of this 
scientific curiosity concerning Russia, the Society’s 
reaction to Hermann’s offer was rather indiffer- 
ent. Upon the receipt of this letter, it was ordered 
to be translated by Mr. Richard Smith, who did 
so and read it at the meeting of the Society held 
on April 21, 1797. The decision of the Society 
was: “that the letter be answered and that the 
thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Hermann 
for his donation and offer of Service.” °° 

Curiously enough, another Russian honorary 
academician and diplomat, Prince Dimitry Golit- 
zyn, was not elected a member of the Society al- 
though he was in close scientific, political, and 
personal contact with such American leaders as 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, and John 
Adams.*t The only remaining trace concerning 
Prince Golitzyn in the Minutes of the Society is 
a short notice regarding the “exchange of a vol- 
ume of Transactions APS for a copy of Golitzyn’s 
Dictionary of Mineralogy ®? owned by Prof. Zim- 
merman.” ®* Besides, among the books of the So- 
ciety’s library there is another work written by 
Prince Golitzyn, but neither work carries the au- 
thor’s dedication. 

The next Russian member after Princess Dash- 
kow to be admitted to the Society was John Gott- 
lieb Grosche, M.D., Professor of Natural History 
at Mitau, Courland, elected on April 15,1791. In 
the same year on October 21, another Russian 
member was elected. He was-the Russian aca- 
demician Peter Simon Pallas, naturalist, geolo- 
gist and ethnologist, but especially known in Rus- 
sia as the editor of the famous comparative dic- 
tionary of all languages, started by the Russian 
Empress, Catherine the Great, and published at 
St. Petersburg in 1787-1789 under the name of 
Linguarum totius orbis vocabularia comparativa. 
The compilation of this dictionary is linked with 
one of the most curious questions in Russo- 
American cultural relations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the influence of Catherine the Great on 
American linguistics. 

Even before ascending the throne, Catherine 
had become interested in what was then the fash- 
ionable subject of general linguistics, and had 
started collecting material for a comparative dic- 


60 Minutes (MS. vol. 1793-1798, 164). 

61 For details see author’s op. cit., 252-253. 

62 Recueil de Noms par Ordre Alphabéthique appropriés 
en Minéralogie ... , Brunswick, 1802. 

83 Minutes, 5 October 1804. 
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tionary of all languages of the globe. She was 
influenced by the popular though dubious theory 
of the French scholar, Court de Gébelin, which 
stated that all languages had a common origin. 
Catherine also wanted to demonstrate the linguis- 
tic significance of the Slavic languages. In her 
opinion, the Slavs had given names to many rivers, 
valleys, mountains, etc., even in France, Spain, 
Scotland, and other countries. In 1785 Catherine 
wrote to the German philologist Zimmerman that 
she had compiled a list of approximately three 
hundred basic Russian words which she wanted 
translated into as many languages and dialects as 
existed. This was no doubt the beginning of her 
famous Questionnaire which will be dealt with 
later. Finding her own work insufficient, Cath- 
erine turned to others for help and in view of her 
high position, it is not surprising that no one re- 
fused to come to her aid. In Russia, governors 
stationed throughout the country hastened to se- 
cure information about the languages and dialects 
of their provinces. Travellers starting on govern- 
ment expeditions were instructed to devote atten- 
tion to the collecting of linguistic material. Rus- 
sian ambassadors in foreign lands were entrusted 
with similar tasks. Catherine also addressed her- 
self to foreign scholars and statesmen.** 

Since no regular diplomatic ties existed with 
America, Catherine turned for assistance to Lafa- 
yette who was in France at the time. She asked 
him for information concerning native American 
dialects. He hastened to fulfil the Empress’s wish, 





64 Bulich, S. Ocherk istorii yasykosnaniya v Rossii. 
(Outline of the history of linguistics in Russia) 1: 224- 
226, St. Petersburg, 1904; Jagic, V., /storiya Slavyanskoi 
Filologii (History of Slavic philology), 70-71, St. Peters- 
burg, 1910. 
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and immediately communicated with Washington 
and Franklin. Both Lafayette’s letters bear the 
same date: February 10, 1786. They contain the 
request to collect Indian words corresponding to 
the models sent to Lafayette by Catherine.® 

On receiving Lafayette’s letter, Washington im- 
mediately wrote to General Richard Butler, to 
Commissioner Benjamin Hawkins, to Geographer 
Hutchins and to others, instructing them to find 
the Indian words required by the Russian Em- 
press.*° He replied to Lafayette on March 25, 
1787, informing him that the request made by 
Catherine “for obtaining an Indian Vocabulary is 
in a proper train for execution.” * 

With another letter to Lafayette, written on 
January 10, 1788, Washington sent him for the 
Russian Empress “a Vocabulary of the Shawanese 
and Delaware languages,” and “a shorter speci- 
man of the language of the Southern Indians,” 
accompanied by the “English spelling Book by 
Mr. Zeisberger as it may throw light on the sub- 
ject.” ®* In the same letter Washington expressed 
his admiring attitude towards Catherine’s project 
in the following words: 


I heartily wish the attempt of that singular great 
character, the Empress of Russia, to form a universal 
Dictionary, may be attended with the merited Suc- 
cess. 

To know the affinity of tongues seems to be one 
step towards promoting the affinity of nations. 

Would to God, the harmony of nations was an 
object that lay nearest to the hearts of Sovereigns; 
and that the incentive to peace (of which commerce 
and facility of understanding each other are not the 
most inconsiderable) might be daily encreased! 
Should the present or any other efforts of mine to 
procure information respecting the different dialects 
of the Aborigines in America, serve to reflect a ray 
of light on the obscure subject of language in gen- 
eral, I shall be highly gratified. For I love to in- 
dulge the contemplation of human nature in a pro- 
gressive state of improvement and melioration; and 
if the idea would not be considered visionary and 
chimerical, I could fondly hope, that the present 
plan of the great Potentate of the North might, in 


85 Gottchalk, L., The letters of Lafayette to Washing- 
ton (1777-1799) , 310-311, New York, Helen F. Hubbard, 
private ed., 1944; The works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. 
J. Sparks, 10: 247-249. 

66 Fitzpatrick, J.. The writings of George Washington 
29: 88-90, 269-371, 373-377, Washington, Govt Pr. Off. 
1939. 

87 [bid., 183-186. 

68 [bid., 374-377. Evidently it was Essai of a Delaware- 
Indian and English spelling book, written in 1776 by a 
Moravian Missionary, David Zeisberger. 
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some measure, lay the foundation for that assimila- 
tion of Language, which, producing assimilation of 
manners and interests, which should one day remove 


many of the causes of hostility from amongst man- 
kind. 


Benjamin Franklin expressed almost as great a 
readiness to help the Russian Empress in the com- 
pilation of her dictionary. Upon receiving Lafa- 
yette’s letter, he sent Catherine’s Questionnaire to 
the Commissioner for Indian affairs, Colonel Jo- 
siah Harmar, and received from him the following 
answer in a letter from Fort Pitt, dated March 19, 


1787 : 


. . . Be pleased to receive the enclosed interpreta- 
tion of several words in the Delaware and Shawanese 
languages. This not so complete as I could have 
wished. I have written to the Missionary of the 
Moravian Indians, who is now at Cayanoga, from 
whom I expect a printed vocabularly of these two 
languages; when received, it shall be transmitted.® 


On April 17, 1787, Franklin was able to reply 
to Lafayette as follows: . 


. . | enclose the vocabulary you sent me, with 
the words of the Shawanese and Delaware languages, 
which Colonel Harmar has procured for me. He is 
promised one more complete, which I shall send you 
as soon as it comes to my hands.7° 


The collaboration with Catherine the Great in 
collecting Indian words for her Questionnaire ap- 
peared as the first cultural aid to be given to a 
Russian monarch by three illustrious members of 
the American Philosophical Society : Washington, 
Lafayette, and Franklin—its President. The next 
occasion upon which such help was given occurred 
when Jefferson, President of the American Philo- 
sophical Society and President of the United 
States, helped the grandson of Catherine the Great, 
Alexander I of Russia, in drawing up a Constitu- 
tion for the Russian people.** The exchange of 
letters between Jefferson and Alexander I, accord- 
ing to current opinion, is considered as the first 
official cultural contact in the history of Russo- 
American relations. Washington’s help to Cath- 
erine the Great has been forgotten not only in our 
time, but even soon after its occurrence. 

In 1815 the well-known Russian philologist, 
Friedrich Adelung, wrote a book in praise of the 


89 In the American Philosophical Society's collection. 
70 The works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. J. Sparks, 10: 
299. It is interesting to note that Washington sent to 
Lafayette the same dictionaries. 
71 For details see chapter II of this work. 
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services rendered by Catherine the Great in the 
promotion of comparative language study."* On 
page 53 he writes about the help given by Wash- 
ington to the Russian Empress in the compilation 
of her dictionary. Soon after the publication of 
his book, Adelung presented a copy to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and in 1817 one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society and the corre- 
sponding secretary of its Historical and Literary 
Committees, the well-known American philologist, 
Peter S. Du Ponceau, reacted to Adelung’s above 
mentioned assertion with a great deal of distrust 
which he expressed in his letter to Jefferson about 
Adelung’s work on December 11 in the following 
terms: 


. the Author speaking of the measures taken by 
the Empress Catherine to procure materials for Pal- 
las’s work, after stating that she had sent orders to 
all her ambassadors abroad to procure specimens of 
the various languages spoken in the respective coun- 
tries of their residence, adds that she directed also 
similar enquiries to be set on foot in America and 
that in consequence of application made by her or 
in her name “The great Washington caused similar 
specimens of the Indian languages of his country 
to be collected by the several governors and generals 
of the Union.” This must be understood to have 
taken place before the adoption of the Federal con- 
stitution, as Pallas’s work first appeared in 1786. 
While you will be pleased with me, Sir, to see our 
country so often and so respectfully noticed by the 
learned in the most distant parts of Europe, you will 
regret, I am sure, that their notions of it should be so 
imperfect as to give rise to stories which to us at 
first sight appear fabulous. Mr. Adelung is a 
Counsellor of State, Tutor of the imperial princes, 
a Knight of the order of St. Anne, and a Member 
of several learned bodies in Europe, in addition to 
which he appears to be a man of profound learning 
and of great literary respectability. He is therefore 
one of the men who give the lead to public opinion 
in matters of Science. In the course of my official 
duties as corresponding Secretary to the Historical 
committee I shall soon have occasion to write to him 
on literary subjects connected with their enquiries. 
I would be glad to be enabled to quote your high 
authority, in order to set him right on the points 
above mentioned.** 


But in his answer of December 30, 1817, Jeffer- 
son reassured Du Ponceau concerning the truth of 


72 Catherinens der Grossen Verdienste um die Verg- 
leichende Sprachenkunde, St. Petersburg, 1815. 

78 Copy of this letter is in the collection of the American 
Philosophical Society. 
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Adelung’s statement.’* That is why Du Ponceau 
in his letter to Jefferson on January 6, 1818, com- 
pletely changed his attitude toward Adelung’s 
words: “. I am happy to find that there is 
foundation for what Professor Adelung says of 
General Washington. It does honor to him and 
to our country.” ™ 

In his book Adelung emphasized the influence 
of Catherine’s dictionary upon the comparative 
language study throughout the world and particu- 
larly in America. Although the basic idea for 
such a general comparative dictionary was errone- 
ous and could only have been promoted in the 
eighteenth century, before the development of his- 
torical linguistics, its merits for that time were 
considerable. Foreign scholars and learned men 
were drawn into the fruitful task of research about 
the languages of different countries. The appear- 
ance of Catherine’s dictionary in such exceptional 
conditions gave a new impetus to scholarly re- 
search. It became a lively topic of discussion and 
went through two editions. A scholarly work 
with a profusion of new material, broadly con- 
ceived and unprecedented in its completeness, it 
aroused the admiration of scholars everywhere.*® 

The Americans who collected information about 
Indian languages for the Russian Empress found 
themselves unintentionally drawn into the com- 
parative and methodic study of these languages. 
In his letters to Adelung and to another known 
European philologist (a member of the Society), 
I. S. Vater, Du Ponceau gives the following proofs 
concerning the influence of Catherine’s dictionary 
in the United States. 
August 1, 1821: 


He wrote to Adelung on 


. . . Desiring to show you, in one way or another, 
a feeble testimony of my gratitude, it occurred to me 
to take up work on the comparative vocabulary of our 
native languages, undertaken by the late Professor 

74 Mentioned in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State 6: 135, Washington, 
1894. 

™ Copy of this letter is in the American Philosophical 
Society’s collection. 

76 Bulich, S., op. cit., 227-232. It is interesting to note 
that Catherine’s “initial experiment and encouragement led 
ultimately to the famous publication Mithridates, a cyclo- 


pedia of languages to which American scholars made con-. 


tributions” (Wissler, C. The American Indian and the 
American Philosophical Society, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
86: 191, 1942). See also Adelung, J., Mithridates All- 
gemeine Sprachenkunde, Berlin, 1817. 
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Benjamin Smith Barton in 
Catherine the Great.™* 


imitation of that of 


In his letter to Vater on September 9, 1821, Du 
Ponceau wrote : 


I send you herewith two complete Indian 
vocabularies on the model of the Empress Catherine 
in the great “slovar” ** executed by Professor Pallas. 
There is one of the Delaware, by Mr. Heckewelder, 
the other of the Arruwak by the Revd. Theodor 
Schultz. 


And in the letter to Vater on March 29, 1824, 
Du Ponceau recognizes the influence of Cath- 
erine’s comparative method upon his own research 
as follows: 


My collection will be a superb one; when it 
is finished I will select a number of words and pub- 
lish them in all the Indian Languages after the man- 
ner of Pallas’s Vocabularium Comparativum, so that 
the learned will have it in their power to compare 
and draw their inferences.*® 


Even Jefferson seems to have been influenced 
by Catherine’s work while using her method in his 
research on native American dialects.*° Under 





77 Appendix, no. 5. B.S. Barton himself was in direct 
connection with the Russian Academy of Science and with 
the Russian scholars. In Nova Acta (1799-1802) we find 
on page 24 the following acknowledgment of donation: 
“De-la part de Mr. Benjamin Smith Barton, Prof. d’His- 
toire naturelle a l'Université de Pensylvanie: A memoir 
concerning the fascinating faculty which has been ascribed 
to the Rattle-Snake and other American Serpents, Phila- 
delphia, 1796; New views of the origin of the Tribes and 
Nations of America, Philadelphia, 1797.” 
member of the Society from 1789. 

78 The word “slovar” (dictionary ) 
Ponceau in Russian letters. 

79In the American Philosophical Society’s collection. 
Another great American linguist, John Pickering of Bos- 
ton. ‘ounder and first President of the American Oriental 
Society, President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety since 1820, wrote about Catherine’s influence on the 
study of Indian dialects in America as follows: “. . . in 
consequence of the impulse originally given by the Em- 
press Catherine of Russia ... we are beginning to in- 
quire into the history and character of our degraded fel- 
lowmen of this continent, and to investigate the wonderful 
structure of their various dialects” (Pickering, J., On the 
adoption of a uniform Orthography for the Indian Lan- 
guages of North America, Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 4: 321, Cambridge, 1818). 

80 It is interesting to note that Jefferson’s interest for 
the comparative study of Indian languages was mentioned 
for the first time in 1786 in his letter to Ezra Stiles dated 
Paris, September 1, 1786 (The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, ed. Ford, 4: 298-299). At the beginning of the 
same year Lafayette received Catherine’s Questionnaire, 


Barton was a 


is written by Du 
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his supervision the collecting of information re- 
garding the languages of various Indian tribes, 
which had been started by Washington and Frank- 
lin for Catherine the Great, continued steadily but 
no longer for the Russian Empress’ sole benefit. 
It is noteworthy, however, that for a long time 
after the publication of Catherine’s dictionary an 
exchange of linguistic material and correspondence 
on the subject continued between Russia and 
America. It was for the most part carried on 
through the American Philosophical Society and 
particularly by its Vice-President and later Presi- 
dent, Peter Du Ponceau, who entered into inten- 
sive correspondence with Adelung.*' After 
Catherine’s death all linguistic material concerning 
Indian dialects, sent from America to Russia, was 
addressed to Adelung and has been preserved in 
his papers in Russia. Only part of this material 
was used in the second edition of Catherine’s dic- 
tionary.** The American Philosophical Society at 
first received Catherine’s dictionary in this second 
edition only and as a donation from the Russian 
Consul in Philadelphia, Andrew Dashkov.** The 
first edition of this dictionary, known as Pallas’ 
dictionary, was sent to the Society as a gift by 
Adelung in answer to a special request made by 
Du Ponceau on December 16, 1817.** 

Elected a member of the Society on January 16, 
1818, Adelung was one of the most generous Rus- 
sian members of the Society. In his letters to 
Adelung, Du Ponceau stressed repeated thanks for 
the precious parcels of the many books which 
Adelung sent in donation to the Society.*® In his 
turn, Du Ponceau was elected a member of the 
Free Economic Society in St. Petersburg,“ 


and 





and his letters, also from Paris, to Franklin and Washing- 
ton with request to collect Indian words bear the date of 
February 10, 1786. 

81 Only certain letters from this correspondence are 
given in the appendix of this work because of their direct 
relation to the subject. The author hopes to publish the 
entire correspondence in a separate work under the title: 
Catherine of Russia and the Study of native Indian Dia- 
lects in America. 

82 The second edition of Catherine’s dictionary was con- 
ducted by a Russian pedagogue, Theodore Jankovic de 
Mirijevo and published under the title: Sravnitelnyi 
Slovar vseh yasykov i narechii, po asbuchnomu poryadku 
raspolozhennyi (A comparative Dictionary of all lan- 
guages and dialects arranged alphabetically), St. Peters- 
burg, 1790-1791, in 4 volumes. 

83 Minutes, 19 June 1812. 

84 Appendix, no. 3 and no. 7 (a). 

85 Appendix, no. 6, no. 7 and no. 4. 
86 Appendix, no. 4. 
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his name and works were mentioned by Adelung 
in his book Uebersicht aller bekannten Sprachen. 


Il. THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND THE EPOCH OF ALEXANDER I 
OF RUSSIA 

The attitude of the cultured strata of Russian 
society toward eighteenth-century America was 
succinctly summarized by the Russian historian 
and writer Nicholas Karamzin in 1791 in his poem 
lauding the scientific enlightenment of the century 
which was nearing its end. He wrote: 


O century of miracles, of thought and of inventions! 

May I, but dust before you, 

Bring to your altar reverence and praise? 

What era reached such heights of glory? 

You brought to light good morals and led the way 
to knowledge, 

Within you freely worked Cook, Franklin and Vol- 
taire, 

As did Rumiantzov and George Washington, 

And in you also nature’s laws were known by man.! 


This excerpt emphasizes the two-sided interest 
of eighteenth-century Russia toward America. 
The name of Benjamin Franklin coupled with that 
of Voltaire reflects its admiration of American sci- 
ence, that of George Washington standing next to 
Rumiantzov, a national hero, stresses its respect 
toward the symbol of American freedom. This 
dual interest toward America started in Russia, as 
has already been noted, with a curiosity regarding 
American colonization. Russian scientists made 
translations of geographical accounts about the 
New World which also touched upon problems 
with the native population. Later the Russian 
press evinced a great admiration for Benjamin 
Franklin’s scientific discoveries and his name was 
linked with that of the great Russian scientist 
Lomonosov. During the American Revolution 
early Russian liberals, such as Radishchev and 
Novikov, hailed American political progress in 
the literary and journalistic work. Toward the 
end of the century a systematic collaboration began 
to be formed between the members of the Russian 
Academy of Science and the American Philo- 
sophical Society. These gradually increasing po- 
litical and cultural contacts between the two coun- 
87 Jbid. In his turn, Du Ponceau mentioned Adelung 
in his: Report on the languages of the American Indians, 
Trans. Hist. and Lit. Comm. Amer. Philos. Soc. 1: XIX, 
Philadelphia, 1819. 

1 Karamzin, N., Sochineniya (Works), 1: 333, Petro- 
grad, 1917. 
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tries at the very end of the eighteenth century took 
the shape of personal cultural cooperation, when 
Catherine the Great received aid from Washington 
and Franklin in the compilation of her comparative 
language dictionary. 

The eighteenth century 
facto” relations between Russia and the United 
States. The nineteenth century saw the develop- 
ment of the “de jure” relations between the two 
countries. 

The establishment of this “de jure” contact hap- 
pened to come about at the very peak of Russian 
political enlightenment, a bright period in Russia, 
which the great Russian poet Pushkin exalted as 
“the magnificent beginning of Alexander’s epoch.” 
This period was filled with national hopes: the 
Russian people were led to the expectancy of im- 
pending internal reforms. The young Emperor, 
Alexander I, brought up in the liberal ideology of 
the eighteenth century under the tutelage of the 
Swiss La Harpe, considered himself a republican 
and hoped to give his subjects a constitution. In 
working out a plan for a Russian constitution 
Alexander became interested in books which could 
serve as a study of the political structure of the 
United States. From the correspondence between 
the Russian Tzar and the President of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson, we learn that in 1802 
Jefferson had recommended to Alexander, for the 
purpose of studying American political principles, 
several books of the period, such as Thomas 
Cooper’s Propositions Respecting the Foundations 
of Civil Government, Nathaniel Chipman’s 
Sketches of the Principles of Government and 
Alexander Hamilton’s Federalist.* 

Even as Washington had praised Catherine the 
Great’s philological research as a step toward 
international understanding, so did Jefferson ad- 
mire Catherine’s grandson in his effort to demo- 
cratize the government of his country. We can 
see it from the following extracts drawn from 
some of Jefferson’s letters. Speaking of Alex- 


2 iene to Dr. Joseph Priestley, Washington, No- 
vember 29, 1802 (The writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford 
ed., 8: 179, 1897; see also Vernadsky, G., Reforms under 
Czar Alexander I: French and American Influences, Rev. 
of Politics 9: 56-57, 1947). To this it might be added 
that in 1806 Jefferson sent to the Russian Emperor the 
following books through the first official American envoy 
in Russia, Levett Harris: a Life of Washington (in four 


established the ‘“‘de 


volumes) and a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States (see Golder, F., 
History in Russian 
Instn., 1917). 


Guide to materials for American 
Archives 1: 79, Washington, Carnegie 
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ander, Jefferson wrote to the chemist Joseph 


Priestley on November 29, 1802: 


The apparition of such a man on a throne is one 
of the phaenomena which will distinguish the present 
epoch. Some preparation seems necessary to 
qualify the body of a nation for self government. 
Who could have thought the French nation incapable 
of it? Alexander will doubtless begin at the right 
end, by taking means for diffusing instruction and a 
sense of their natural rights through the mass of his 
people, and for relieving them in the meantime from 
actual opression.® 


To Duane, his editor, Jefferson wrote on July 
20, 1807 about the Russian Emperor: “A more 
virtuous man, I believe, does not exist, nor one 
who is more enthusiastically devoted to better the 
condition of mankind.” * And to Alexander him- 
self Jefferson wrote on June 15, 1804 and April 
19, 1806 as follows: 


. | avail myself of this occasion of expressing the 
exalted pleasure I have felt in observing the various 
acts of your administration during the short time 
you have yet been on the throne of your country. . 
What has not your country to hope from a career 
which has begun from such auspicious 
ments ! 5 

I owe an acknowledgment to your Imperial 
Majesity for the great satisfaction I have received 
from your letter on August 20, 1805 and embrace 
the opportunity it affords of giving expression to 
the sincere respect and veneration | entertain for 
your character. It will be among the latest and 
most soothing comforts of my life to have seen ad- 
vanced to the government of so extensive a portion 
of the earth and at so early a period of his life a 
sovereign whose ruling passion is the advancement 
of the happiness and prosperity of his people; and 
not of his own people only, but who can extend his 
eye and his good will to a distant and infant nation, 
unoffending in its course, unambitious in its views.® 


develop- 


All of Alexander’s projects pertaining to the 
formation of a constitution for Russia remained 
in draft form, but on November 27, 1815, a consti- 
tutional charter was granted by the Russian Tzar 
to Poland and that charter was based on Alex- 
ander’s earlier constitutional projects. Another 
result of Alexander’s democratic attitude was his 
program to democratize Russia through education. 
Alexander’s educational theories were founded on 


3 The writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford ed., 8: 179. 
4 The writings of Thomas Jefferson, Memorial ed., 11: 
290-291. 
5 [bid., 19: 142. 
8 The writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford ed., 8: 439. 
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those of the eighteenth-century philosophers and 
were similar to those of Jefferson. With Priest- 
ley, Jefferson discussed Alexander’s program for 
spreading instruction throughout the entire Rus- 
sian society. He perceived that Alexander’s ideas 
were no less democratic than his own republican 
conceptions of education, and was not prejudiced 
by the imperial form of the Russian State.’ 

It is curious that Alexander’s achievement in 
the field of educational reform throughout his 
entire empire came to the attention of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in a circuitous manner 
by way of two prominent Poles: Julian Ursin 
Niemcewicz and Jeronim Stroynowski. 

Niemcewicz, a famous Polish patriot, writer and 
a participant in the Polish rebellion together with 
general Kosciuszko, was imprisoned with the lat- 
ter in St. Petersburg from 1794 to 1796. Upon 
their release the two patriots left for America and 
arrived in Philadelphia in 1797. 

It may be that Kosciuszko, himself a member of 
the American Philosophical Society since 1785, 
brought Niemcewicz in contact with the Society. 
At any rate Niemcewicz was elected a member 
on April 20, 1798. The interesting and close con- 
tact of Niemcewicz with the Society started with 
an effective and dramatic gesture extended by the 
Polish poet to the Society, which was recorded in 
the Minutes of the meeting of May 18, 1798, pre- 
sided over by Jefferson, as follows: “Gold coin, 
coined in the last year of Poland as an independent 
state, from Mr. Niemcewicz. Thanks voted.” 

Also in May 1798, Kosciuszko left America, but 
Niemcewicz remained in the United States, be- 
came an American citizen, married an American 
from Elizabeth Town, New Jersey and settled 
there for fourteen years. During this period he 
corresponded with Jefferson and visited George 
Washington to whom he later dedicated a poem 
and wrote An essay on the life and activity of 
General Washington. In 1802 the news of his 
father’s death recalled him to Poland whence he 
returned in 1803, bringing with him a letter from 
the Rector of the University of Wilna, Stroy- 
nowski, addressed to the American Philosophical 
Society. This letter related in exact and exten- 


7 [bid., 179. See also Franklin, M., Jefferson, Roosevelt 
and Russia, Soviet Russia Today, January, 1943, 22. 

8 Mentioned in Kozlowski, W., A visit to Mount Ver- 
non a century ago, Century Magazine, 63: 511, 1901. On 
the same page there is an English translation of two verses 
from the Niemcewicz’s poem on America and General 
Washington. See also Niemcewicz, J., Pamigtniki czaséw 
moich (Memoirs), 242-282, Lipsk, 1868. 
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sive detail the educational reform affected by 
Alexander I in Russia and Poland. According to 
Stroynowski “this enlightened Monarch has felt, 
that the general expansion of knowledge which is 
the fruit of the particular instruction of each indi- 
vidual was the only means of giving to his people 
a new Existence.” ® Stroynowski’s letter was ac- 
companied by a copy of the Statute of the Univer- 
sity of Wilna which at that period represented the 
most brilliant center of intellectual activity in Po- 
land. The great Polish poet, Adam Mickewicz, 
developed in that center and Niemcewicz himself 
was offered a chair of literature there, but chose 
to return to the United States. 

The Minutes of the Society of December 7, 


1804 recorded the reading of Stroynowski’s letter 
thus: 


A translation of J. Stroynowski’s Letter as Rector 
of the University of Wilna to this Society dated 
Wilna 27 Sept. 1803 was read, informing this So- 
ciety of the Renovation of that University. This 
letter was accompanied by: “l’Edit de la confirmation 
de l'Université de Wilna” by the Emperor Alex. St. 
Petersburg, 4 April 1803. Also an extract from 
the Statute of the Univ. stating the Professorships 
and vacancies etc. They were transmitted to the 
Society by our Associate Niemzewicz. Resolved that 
the Librarian be instructed to forward a copy of the 
Transactions of the Soc. to the Univ. of Wilna. 


A few months later, John Vaughan, the librarian 
of the Society, received from Niemcewicz two 
communications in which Niemcewicz offered to 
arrange safe delivery of the Society’s answer to the 
University of Wilna together with the volumes of 
its Transactions.’° Niemcewicz’s last letter is of 
special interest because it shows that the Society 
expressed the desire to obtain a book with the best 
description of Russia from the geographical and 
economic point of view. It also indicates the 
Society’s interest in receiving Catherine’s com- 
partive language dictionary, and Niemcewicz, with 
this aim in mind, addressed himself to Prince 
Czartoryski, Curator of Wilna Education Dis- 

® Appendix, no. 8. It is interesting to note that in a 
Polish doctor’s dissertation about Stroynowski, written by 
A. Marchwinski (Poglady filozoficno-prawne Hieronima 
Stroynowskiego, Prace Seminarium Filozofji Warssaw- 
skiego Universytetu, no. 4: 16, Warszawa, 1930), the au- 
thor expresses the regret that Stroynowski’s supposed con- 
tact with Philadelphia could not be exactly verified owing 
to the lack of complete information in Poland. The con- 
tact of the American Philosophical Society with another 
Polish scholar from the University of Wilna, Joseph 


Liboschitz, is mentioned in the Minutes of 17 April, 1812. 
10 Appendix, no. 9. 
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trict, and a close personal friend of Alexander I.” 
It is also interesting to note that it is in this last 
letter that Niemcewicz attempts to acquaint the 
Society with a general concept of the philology of 
Slavic languages. Besides these two letters from 
Niemcewicz there has been preserved in the collec- 
tion of the Society a brief note written by Niemce- 
wicz to an unknown correspondent with the fol- 
lowing contents : 


Etymology of the word Stanislaus. 
Dear Sir: 

The word Stanislaus derives from Polish Stanis- 
law; in all Illirian or Slavonien dialects, Stan sig- 
nifies States, Slawa—glory, celebrity, so, that Stanis- 
law means precisely him who renders his State, his 
Country glorious or famous. 

With great regard Sincerely yours, 1.U. Niemcewicz. 
30 Mai 1806. 


Niemcewicz’s part in tightening the cultural 
bonds between the United States and Poland 
under Russian domination were not limited to the 
above mentioned data. In 1807 Niemcewicz defi- 
nitely left America and it was from Warsaw where 
he became President of the Royal Society of the 
Friends of Sciences that he wrote to Jefferson in 
1810, informing him that he was elected a member 
of this Polish, learned body and sending him the 
diploma of that Society.’* 

Against the background of world sympathy to- 
ward Alexander I and especially of Jefferson’s 
personal friendship with the Russian Tzar the 
relations of the American Philosophical Society 
with Russia in the first half of the nineteenth 
century took on a new light and development. 

In 1803 Jefferson appointed, as consul-general 
to St. Petersburg, Levett Harris, who performed 
the duties of Minister until 1809 when John 
Quincy Adams officially took over the post of 
American Minister to Russia.** Both of these 
men were not only diplomats in the political sense 
of the word; they were also ambassadors in the 
Russo-American cultural relations, and aided the 
exchange of scientific material between St. Peters- 
burg, Philadelphia, Boston, and Washington." 

‘1 It was the first attempt of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society to procure the copy of Catherine’s dictionary. 

12 Kozlowski, W., Niemcewicz en Amérique, Revue de 
littérature comparée, 8: 44-45, Paris, 1928. 

18 Levett Harris was the first official intermediary be- 
tween Alexander I and Jefferson (see note 2 of this 
chapter ). 

14 J. Q. Adams accorded also a special care to the acqui- 
sition of books from Russia for the Harvard University 
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From the Minutes of the Society and letters in the 
appendix to this paper it may be seen that Levett 
Harris took upon himself the responsibilities of 
transmitting books from the Russian Academy of 
Science to the Society,’® and John Quincy Adams 
brought to the attention of the Society the work 
of the Russian scholar, Gotthelf Fischer, director 
of the Imperial Society of Natural History at 
Moscow who was elected a member of the Society 
at the same meeting as Nicholas Fuss, secretary 
of the Russian Academy of Science, on April 17, 
1818."° 

It was also through Adams that Benjamin Rush, 
an early member of the Society, forwarded the 
results of his medical inquiries to Russia. In re- 
turn he received a precious gift, a “handsome 
ring” from the Emperor of Russia as a mark of 
the satisfaction of the Emperor with Rush’s medi- 
cal works, presented to him by Adams. In Feb- 
ruary 1812 Rush was informed that he was elected 
a member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine 
in St. Petersburg.’ In its turn, the Society 
elected, on April 20, 1821, Sir James Wylie, origi- 
nally from Scotland, Alexander’s court physician 
and the founder and President of the Russian 


Library (see Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, ed. Charles 
F. Adams, 2: 115, Phila., Lippincott, 1874). 

15 Minutes, 16 October, 1807 and 15 November, 1811. 
Appendix, no, 10. 

16 Appendix, no. 11 and no. 12. 
1811. 

17 Corner, G., The autobiography of Benjamin Rush, 
Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 26: 291, 297, 298, Phila., 1948. 

See also The Alexander Biddle Papers. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, 2, 43, (no.) 60, N. Y., 1943, where the following 
passages from the correspondence between B. Rush and 
J. Q. Adams are to be found: Adams to Rush (dated 29 
March, 1811): 

“T had the pleasure of writing you on the 11-th of Janu- 
ary last that I had received from Count Romanzoff, the 
Chancellor of the Empire, a small case for you, containing 
a ring, which His Majesty the Emperor, had directed to 


Minutes, 15 November 


be sent to you as a testimonial of his satisfaction for the , 


copy of your Medical Inquiries and Observations. . . . I 
shall accordingly commit it together with this letter to the 
care of Mr. William Lynch . . . who came here the last 
autumn with Captain Bainbridge and is now on the point 
of departure. . . .” 


Rush to Adams (dated January 15, 1822): 


“T communicated to Mr. Daschkoff sometime ago a packet 
addressed to Mr. L. Harris in which I enclosed a letter 
to you acknowledging the receipt of an elegant ring trans- 
mitted to me thro’ your hands from His Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia. . . . It shall be preserved not as the 
reward of my labors, for they have not merited such a 
munificent (sic!) mark of imperial favor, but an induce- 
ment to continue my efforts to advance the science of 
medicine. . . .” 








' 
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Academy of Medicine (1809-1838). Thus, it 
was due to Adams that the first exchange between 
American and Russian medical science took place. 
It attained its full development in the second half 
of the nineteenth century and has continued until 
our day. 

As we shall see later the election of most of the 
Russian members to the American Philosophical 
Society during Alexander’s epoch was in some 
way connected with these two ambassadors in the 
Russo-American cultural exchange, Levett Harris 
and John Quincy Adams, who themselves became 





ra. & 


Sir James Wylie. 


nembers of the Society during the same period: 
Harris was elected on January 19, 1821, and 
Adams on April 17, 1818, when he was Secretary 
of State of the United States. But even after 
Adams had left Russia and had been appointed to 
this important post, he continued to aid in the 
exchange of letters and books between the Society 
and Russia through diplomatic channels since the 
ordinary postal service was hazardous and in- 
efficient at that time.** 

In the history of Russo-American cultural rela- 
tions, John Quincy Adams is an especially inter- 
esting figure. He had been in Russia twice: first 


18 Appendix, no. 13. 
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as a young secretary in the unsuccessful mission 
of Francis Dana to the court of Empress Catherine 
in 1781-1783 and then as the first American Min- 
ister to the court of Alexander I from 1809 to 
1814. The first mission to Russia was a failure, 
but the second mission was brilliantly performed. 
During his last stay in Russia, Adams became a 
personal friend of Emperor Alexander and of his 
Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Nicholas Rumiantzov, who later became 
one of the most prominent Russian members of 
the Society. 

Levett Harris, who had lived in Russia since 
1803, had acquired a wide circle of acquaintances 
among the more enlightened members of Russian 
society. When Adams came to Russia in 1809, 
Harris introduced him to his new friends. In 
Adams’ Memoirs we read that Harris and Adams 
visited together numerous Russian families, Rus- 
sian cultural centers, and especially the Russian 
Academy of Science about which Adams notes the 
following : 


Dec. 3, 1809. After church I walked over to the 
Wasily-Ostrov, and measured, by pacing, the build- 
ing belonging to the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
It is one hundred and sixty-four paces in front, and 
one hundred and forty-five deep—that is, four hun- 
dred and fifty by three hundred and eighty-two 
feet.!9 

Dec. 8, 1809. Mr. Tilesius came with Mr. Harris 
this morning and paid me a visit. I went with them 
and the gentlemen of my family to the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, where we saw the library, the 
museum, and the other principal collections of the 
place. Many of the articles I recollected at my visit 
to the same place during my former residence at St. 
Petersburg. The relics of Peter the Great and of 
his works, his heyduke [sic!] seven feet high, and 
his horse, with the anatomical preparations of Ruysh, 
and the elephant, were familiar to my rememberance. 
Many things have, however, been added since that 
time—principally from the Russian 
China and Japan, and _ chiefly 
Tilesius.”° 


Embassies to 
collected by Mr. 


At the Russian Academy, Adams and Harris 
met its secretary, N. Fuss, and Professor of Natu- 
ral History, Guillaume Theophile Tilesius, a Rus- 
sian scholar of German origin, who became a 
member of the American Philosophical Society 
on April 16, 1819. Speaking about him Adams 
observes : 

19 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 2: 73. 
20 [bid., 77. 
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April 11, 1810. . . . He still complains of the neglect 
of sciences at the present day. The age of Catherine, 
he says, is past. Excepting Mr. Fuss and Mr 
Shubert, there are no learned Academicians. Pallas 
is gone; Gmelin and Guldenstaedt are dead; Storch 
is a courtier, who writes panegyrics upon the reign- 
ing sovereign, and celebrates the glory and pros- 
perity of Russia under Alexander the Great. The 
rest are all —that is, nothing. The Acad- 
emy is daily declining, and supports itself now prin- 
cipally by printing books for individual authors.*! 


Russians 


At the time that Adams used to meet Tilesius, 
the latter was engaged in preparing for publication 
the results of his zoological research. This re- 
search was made by him during the famous Rus- 
sian expedition around the world in 1803-1806 in 
which he took part.** The expedition was headed 
by the well known Russian explorer and navi- 
gator Ivan Krusenstern whom Adams and Harris 
also visited at that time in St. Petersburg and who 
became a member of the American Philosophical 
Society on April 16, 1824. In Adams’ Memoirs 
we find the following brief statement about him: 


Apr. 3, 1810. Captain Krusenstern is here on a 
visit. He commands the Blagodat, the largest ship 
in the Russian navy and perhaps in the world. He 
has been many years in England and two or three 
in America.*® 


One of the most interesting friendships which 
Adams made in St. Petersburg was the one with 
John Laval, a French emigré, who apparently 
through Adams became a member of the Society 
on January 21, 1825. 
describes him as follows: 


In his Memoirs Adams 


May 19, 1810. I dined with Mr. de Laval, who 
was formerly Duke de Laval Montmorenci, first came 
here as Cavalier d’Ambassade de M. de Segur. But, 
his family being proscribed and his property con- 
fiscated during the revolution he remained here, and 
married a Princess Kozitsky of one of the wealthiest 
families in Russia. 
erature [sic].?* 


He is known of a taste and lit- 


21 /bid., 115. This reflects the struggle between the 
German and Russian groups in the Russian Academy as 
mentioned in chapter 1. 

22 [bid., 76 and 110. Tilesius’ scientific correspond- 
ence in Latin, German and English with B. S. Barton and 
Dr. Caspar Wistar, who was an early member of the 
American Philosophical Society and its President in 1815, 
is preserved in the American Philosophical 
collection. 

23 Tbid., 111. 

24 Jbid., 128. John Laval was not “Duke de Laval 
Montmorenci,” but simply the son of a vine-merchant 


from Marseille. His original name was Jean Charles 


Society's 
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Fic. 4. Count John Laval. 


Dee. 5, 1809. ... J After dinner I had considerable 
conversation with Mr. de Laval . . . who has great 
possessions, as he told me, in iron mines and works, 
which makes him personally interested in the main- 
tenance of the relations between the U. S. and this 
country.*° 


Thanks to his wife’s wealth Laval was able to 
indulge in his hobby of art collecting. His house 
in St. Petersburg contained a veritable art mu- 
seum and Adams describes the magnificent paint- 
ings and statues which he saw there on his many 
visits to Laval’s house.** 


Francois de Laval de la Loubrerie. He was not “Cavalier 
d’Ambassade de M. de Ségur” either, but an officer in the 


army of Prince Condé. In 1795 he entered the Russian 
service and became instructor of French in the Naval 
Academy in St. Petersburg. The source of his great 
fortune in Russia was his marriage to a rich Russian 
heiress, Kozitsky, who was not a Princess either. (See 
Kologrivov, I., Knyaginya E. I. Trubetzkaya, Sovremen- 
nyia Zapiski. Annales Contemporaines 60: 208, Paris, 
1936.) The error of Adams was the result of Laval’s 
vanity, who is suspected by some French and Russian 
historians of using these titles without any justification. 

25 Tbid., 75. 

26 The house of Laval, built by the court architect, de 
Thomon, and magnificently decorated by its owner on 
the famous Senate Square, where the Decembrist revolt 
took place in 1825, belonged to the best examples of 
nineteenth-century architecture. It also had a great his- 
torical past. Here Pushkin read his drama Boris Godu- 
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The Memoirs and letters of John Quincy Adams 
reveal him as an astute personal observer of the 
internal conditions in Russia especially during the 
Napoleonic invasion. Although the United States 
took part in this conflict as an ally of Napoleon, 
Adams considered himself as an active supporter 
of Russia in this crisis. The following passages 
reveal such great pride in Russia’s victory that, if 
we did not know that they had been written by an 
American diplomat, we could assume that they 
had been composed by a Russian patriot. Adams 
wrote: 


It is not without some satisfaction that I have had 
the opportunity of being so near a witness to the 
great and decisive events of the year now ending. 
It has been full of moral and political instruction.** 

... The final issue of the campaign in the north 

of Europe is not yet completely ascertained, but there 
is no longer a doubt but that it must be disastrous in 
the highest degree to France, and no less glorious 
to Russia. .. . The day of trial to Russia has been 
severe, but it has been short, and her deportment 
under it will raise her high in the estimation of man- 
kind. . . . Not only her army, but her peasantry, 
armed and sent into the field as if by enchantment, 
have fought with the most invincible courage. 
The chances of war have been sometimes with and 
sometimes against them, but they have arrested the 
career of the conqueror of the age, and drawn him 
on to ruin. . . .7§ 


Russia sent its diplomatic representatives to the 
United States five years after Levett Harris’s ar- 
rival in St. Petersburg. The first official Russian 
representative to the United States was Andrew 
Dashkov whom Alexander appointed as consul- 
general to Philadelphia in 1808, conferring upon 
him the title of “chargé d’affaires” to the Congress 
of the United States. In 1809 Count Pahlen, the 
first official Minister from Russia, arrived in the 
United States. Two of the secretaries belonging 


nov to Mickiewicz and Griboyedov. Here also during a 
ball another great Russian poet, Lermontov, provoked 
one of his duels. Here, after the unsuccessful Decembrist 
revolution, some of the rebels concealed themselves since 
their dictator, Prince Trubetzkoy, was the husband of one 
of Laval’s daughters, Catherine. Catherine Laval’s name 
became famous not only in Russian history but also in 
Russian literature; she was one of the famous wives of 
the Decembrists, described by Nekrasov in his poem Rus- 
sian women, who followed their husbands into exile in 
Siberia. 

27 Adams to his mother, Abigail Adams, St. Petersburg, 
December 31, 1812 (The selected writings of John Quincy 
Adams, 284, N. Y., Knopf, 1946). 

28 Adams to Thomas Boylston Adams, St. Petersburg, 
November 24, 1812 (ibid., 282-283). 
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to the Pahlen’s mission who present a special in- 
terest in this report were Peter Poletica and Paul 
Svinin. 

Poletica, who became a member of the Society 
on January 18, 1822, had been twice in the United 
States. He first came to the United States as sec- 
retary of Legation with Count Pahlen and re- 
turned to St. Petersburg in the summer of 1812. 
In 1819 he was appointed Minister to the United 
States where he remained until 1822. During his 
first residence in the United States Poletica pre- 
sented to his government a memorandum “on the 
political and commercial relations between the 
United States and Russia in 1811 and 1812.” *° 
It would appear that the compilation of these data 
in line of duty gave Poletica the idea of gathering 
such interesting material for publication because 
upon his return from America to Russia in 1812 
when he met John Quincy Adams in St. Peters- 
burg, he told him about his project to publish a 
statistical account of the United States.°° But the 
book which Poletica published in French and Eng- 
lish did not appear until 1826 and without the 
name of the author, probably owing to Poletica’s 
official status.** The American publisher’s evalu- 
ation of Poletica’s sketch attached to the author’s 
preface gives us an idea of the American reaction 
to this work. Speaking about the author, the pub- 
lisher writes: 


The acquaintance with our laws, manners and cus- 
toms, which he displays in the following sketch, and 
the equal justice with which he notes our merits 
and our faults, will do him honor with the liberal 
and honest. In his praise he is never indiscriminate, 
in his censure never harsh or fretful and his pro- 
found acquaintance with our country, and due ap- 
preciation of our institutions, must surprise us in a 
man, born and bred under others so entirely dis- 
similar.*? 


Especially interesting to us is Poletica’s opinion 
of American-Russian relations which he expresses 
in his sketch as follows : 


It may be said, that the disposition of the government 
and the American nation in regard to Russia, is gen- 
erally amicable. The name of the Emperor Alex- 


29 Golder, F., op. cit., 15. 

30 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams 2: 406. 

31 Apercu de la situation intérieure des Etats Unis 
d’ Amérique (Par un Russe), London, 1826. A sketch of 
the internal condition of the United States of America 
(by a Russian), Baltimore, 1826. 

824 sketch of the internal condition . 
Preface, 2. 


. . , Publisher’s 
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Fic. 5. Paul Svinin. 

ander is revered in the United States. This is ow- 
ing to the moderation with which the imperial gov- 
ernment always treated the interests of America, at 
a time when they came into collision with those of 
all the other maritime powers of Europe. Russia, 
formidable as she is, inspires no fear in that country. 
They even reckon on her support in any difficulty in 
which they may be hereafter involved with any 
European powers, whose dispositions are less favour- 
able to them.** 


The Minutes of the Society on January 17, 1812 
announce a precious donation by Poletica to the 
Society as follows: 


Russian Equity; or Laws of the Grand Dukes Yaro- 
slaf son of Vladimir and Vladimir son of Vsevolod 
Monomagh in the year 1017. N.B. This is the oldest 
Code of Laws in Russia (it is in the Russian Lan- 
guage) presented by P. Poletica thro’ J. Vaughan.** 


The other secretary of Pahlen’s mission, Paul 
Svinin, did not become a member of the Society. 
Only one letter accompanying a gift remains as 
evidence of his contact with the Society. Still he 


83 Thid., 72. 
34 The first Russian Code of Laws, “Russkaya Pravda,” 
was recently translated into English by G. Vernadsky 


(Medieval Russian Laws, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 
1947). 
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cuts such a striking figure in the development of 
Russo-American cultural relations of the period 
that he deserves comment. Svinin was an em- 
ployé in the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
but apart from this official work he was known as 
a writer, a traveler, an amateur artist and the 
editor of one of the literary magazines in Russia 
Otechestvenye Zapiski (National Review). In 
1811 Svinin was sent to the Russian consulate in 
Philadelphia as secretary and remained in the 
United States for two years.** He travelled ex- 
tensively throughout the country and made wide 


acquaintance among Americans. Svinin consid- 


ered it his task as a writer to promote the cultural 
relations between Russia and the United States. 
In Philadelphia he published a pamphlet called 
Sketches of Moscow and St. Petersburg ** illus- 
trated by his own drawings which represented the 
most prominent Russian architectural monuments. 
Upon his return to Russia Svinin began to ac- 


quaint the Russian reader with his American im- 


pressions. His most remarkable literary feat 


along this line was his book which appeared in 
1815 and was entitled An essay of a picturesque 
journey across North America.** It was the first 
book written in Russian about the United States 


based on personal observation. In his essay 
Svinin gives an historical, geographical, economic, 
social, and political outline of the United States. 
This work contains several illustrations by the 

85 Svinin was entrusted with the special task of accom- 
panying to Europe the French revolutionary general, 
Maureaux, the former rival of Bonaparte, who fled to 
America in 1805. Alexander I was anxious to secure the 
aid of this military authority and personal enemy of Bona- 
parte in his struggle against Napoleon. Svinin succeeded 
in his mission of bringing Maureaux from the United 
States to Alexander’s camp in Germany in 1813 and was 
an eye-witness of Maureaux’s death in the battle of Drez- 
den. In 1814 Svinin published in French and in English 
a sketch about the life of General Maureaux, which had 
also several American editions (Some details concerning 
General Moreau, Boston, N. Willis, 1814; also Boston, 
Rowe and Hooper, 1814, and Baltimore, E. F. Coale and 
Harrod and Briel, 1814; and A sketch of the Life of 
General Moreau, N. Y., E. Duyckinck, 1814). 

86 J. Dobson, 1813. Later Svinin published in Russian 
and in French one of his most important works, the de- 
scription of St. Petersburg, evidently based on these 
sketches. (See Svinin, P., Dostoprimechatelnosti St. 
Peterburga, 1816 and 1828.) 

87 Opyt shivopisnovo puteshestviya po Severnoi Amerike, 
St. Petersburg, 1815, second edition in 1818. (See also 
Yarmolinsky, A., Picturesque U. S. A., N. Y., W. E. 
Rudge, 1930, containing an album of Svinin’s American 
drawings. ) 
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author representing scenes taken from American 
life.** 

In his role of a propagator of cultural under- 
standing between Russia and America Svinin 
donated to the Society in 1812 a very rare publi- 
cation by the Russian writer and historian Karam- 
zin entitled Pantheon russkih pisatelei (The 
Pantheon of the Russian writers) with short biog- 
raphies and accompanying pictures of all the 
major Russian writers of the time. Svinin at- 
tached to this gift a letter to the Society containing 
the English translation of Lomonosov’s biographi- 
cal sketch.*® 

The most prominent Russian member of the 
Society during Alexander’s period was Count 
Nicholas Rumiantzov, Chancellor of the Russian 
Empire and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Trade 
and Commerce. During the first half of Alex- 
ander’s reign Rumiantzov was extremely influen- 
tial in strengthening Russo-American political, 
economic, and cultural relations. Rumiantzov 
was especially interested in promoting Russian 
trade and sponsored the Russian-American trade 
company which owned property and land along 
the Alaskan and Californian coast. There still 
exist today several geographical locations in that 
region bearing the name “Romanzoff.*° Owing 
to illness Rumiantzov was forced to retire in 1814. 
From then on he devoted himself to cultural ac- 
tivity which was even more productive than his 
political career. He founded the famous Rumian- 
tzov Museum in Moscow, now renamed the Lenin 
Library, which contains Rumiantzov’s library and 
extremely valuable early editions of old Russian 
manuscripts which Rumiantzov was the first to 
have collected, catalogued, and published at his 
own expense. He was a member of the Russian 


38 The majority of Svinin’s American drawings were 
devoted to the painting of nature in the Northern and 
Southern States. Especial attention was given to the 
drawings describing Svinin’s trip through the land and 
particularly portraying the means of transportation: by 
carriage, by steam, by boat, and also across the American 
bridges which Svinin drew in great detail. The artist did 
not neglect the exotic side of American life: some of his 
paintings picture Indians, presented in their native festive 
costumes. About 15 water-colors are scenes of New York 
and Philadelphia. These architectural landscapes show 
public buildings, historical monuments, and the picturesque 
suburbs of these two cities. Among them, the most vivid 
and lively scenes are of the street life of Philadelphia. 

89 Appendix, no. 14. 

40For example: “Cape Romanzof” and “Romanzof 
Mountains.” (See Geographic names in the coastal areas 
of Alaska, U. S. Department of Commerce. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Div. B., 109, 1939-1940.) 
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Fic. 6. 


Count Nicholas Rumiantzov. 


Academy of Science, of the Free Economic Society 
and of several foreign cultural bodies among which 
the Society occupied a prominent place. The 
Minutes of the Society of December 5, 1820 record 
the Society’s first contact with Rumiantzov as 
follows: “Count Nicholas Romantzoff, Chancellor 
of the Russian Empire, presented his bust in 
bronze to the Society with a letter announcing the 
donation, etc. — 

On January 21, 1825, Rumiantzov became a 
member of the Society and a year later a meeting 
of the Society was held on April 21, 1826 to an- 
nounce the loss of its illustrious Russian member. 
In the Minutes of the Society this part of the meet- 
ing bears a special name “Romanzoff’s Death” 
and is recorded as follows: 


The American Philosophical Society having been 
informed of the death of their illustrious associate, 
Count Nicholas de Romanzoff ; and deeply impressed 


41 See the original MS. Minutes. The bust of Count 
Rumiantzov is preserved in the American Philosophical 
Society’s collection. 





























































Fic. 7. Rumiantzov'’s bust in bronze donated to 
The American Philosophical Society. 


with the fgelings which such a loss is calculated to 
excite in all the lovers of science, and particularly 
in this Society, to which he was zealously attached, 
of which attachment he gave them repeated proofs 
while he lived, and acquired a well-merited right to 
their gratitude; therefore: 

Resolved: that the Secretary write a letter to Baron 
de Maltitz, Chargé des Affaires of his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty, the Emperor of Russia and King of 
Poland, near the United States, expressive of the 
deep regret of this Society for the loss which they 
in common with the scientific world, have sustained, 
by the death of Count Romanzoff; and requesting 
him to convey the expression thereof to the family 
of the illustrious deceased. 


At the next meeting of the Society, held on May 
5, 1826, Baron de Maltitz’s answer was read. 
Later the Society received an extract from a letter 
written by Rumiantzov’s brother, Count Serge 
Rumiantzov, thanking the Society for its attention.*” 

One of Rumiantzov’s most important activities 
was his direct assistance to the first two Russian 
expeditions around the world. He became inter- 
ested in the discovery of new trade routes by sea 
and especially in the possible existence of the 
Northeast Passage from the Atlantic Ocean into 
the Arctic Sea and in the South from the Ant- 
arctic Ocean into the Atlantic Ocean. One of 
these expeditions, under the leadership of Captain 


42 Appendix, no. 15. 
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Kotzebue, 1821-1823, was sent by Rumiantzov 
and financed by him and as a result several islands 
between America and Hawaii were named for him. 
Another expedition led by Krusenstern is of espe- 
cial interest in connection with this paper. Its 
purpose, which was to explore the far-eastern 
Asiatic coast line, originated when Rumiantzov in 
his capacity as Minister of Commerce suggested 
to Alexander I that a mission by sea be sent to 
establish relations with Japan. With Rumian- 
tzov’s support this expedition took place in 1803- 
1806. Krusenstern crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
and, skirting South America, entered the Pacific 
Ocean. Having arrived at the shores of Kam- 
chatka and Japan, Krusenstern sailed around Asia 
and Africa and again entered the Atlantic Ocean. 



































Fic. 8. Captain Ivan Krusenstern. 


During this expedition, which entailed important 
geographical and ethnographical discoveries, Kru- 
senstern surveyed the coast of Sakhalin Island and 
for the first time a complete map of the Pacific 
Ocean was made, including Sitka and the Kodiak 
Islands in the Aleutian group.** This first Rus- 
sian round-the-world expedition made by Krusen- 
stern had great scientific importance because it laid 
the foundation for the new science of oceanog- 
raphy. Several islands in the North Pacific were 
named after Krusenstern in his honor. A detailed 
account of this expedition has been given by Kru- 
senstern in his book called Voyage round the 
world in 1803-1806 on the ships Nadejda and 


43 A complete copy of Krusenstern’s charts of the Pa- 
cific Ocean was donated by him to the American Philo- 
sophical Society in 1841 (see appendix, no. 16e). 
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Neva under the command of Krusenstern.* The 
Society was extremely interested in the scientific 
aspect of this expedition, to which bear witness 
the extensive correspondence of the Society with 
Krusenstern and his subsequent election to 
membership.*® 

The last Russian member of Alexander’s epoch 
to be elected to the Society, on October 20, 1826, 
was a friend of Count Rumiantzov, Henri Chris- 
tophe Godefroy de Struve. He was a Russian 
mineralogist and at the time when he wrote to 
the Society’s Secretary, George Ord, his letter of 
March 9, 1827, of acknowledgment and thanks 
for the election to the Society, he was serving in 
the Russian diplomatic service and was living in 
Hamburg.*® 


III. FROM NICHOLAS I OF RUSSIA TO 
OUR DAY 


In a letter to Adelung written on December 16, 
1817, Du Ponceau expressed the attitude of an 


American scholar toward the epoch of Alex- 
ander I: 


The late general pacification has left the world at 
liberty to pursue without interruption the arts and 
sciences which unite mankind; the enlarged views 
of your August Sovereign, and the immense progress 
which your country has made in every branch of 
learning, point that Country out to us as a source 
from which our labours may derive considerable aid, 
permit us, then, thro’ you, to begin to unite the two 
hemispheres in joint efforts to promote a Science, 
the utility of which is equally felt by the learned of 
your Country and the students of our own.! 


The death of Alexander I, occurring almost 
simultaneously with the deaths of Jefferson, John 
Adams, and Rumiantzov, put an end to this dis- 
tinctive period of fruitful and free cultural ex- 


+4 Puteshestviye vokrug sveta v 1803 i 1806 na kora- 
blyah Nadeshde, i Neve pod nachalstvom Krusenshterna, 
3 v., St. Petersburg, 1809-1812. See appendix, no. 16a, c 
about the donation of this work by its author to the 
American Philosophical Society. 

45 Minutes, 16 April 1824. Appendix no. l6c. 

46 Appendix no. 17. Although chronologically the elec- 
tion of Henri Struve belongs to the next epoch, his con- 
nection with Rumiantzov places him with this group of 
Russian members of the American Philosophical Society 
(see Polovtzov, A., Russkii biograficheskii slovar (Rus- 
sian Biographical Dictionary), 14: 558, 1896-1918. The 
author prefers to follow the logical organization of this 
paper rather than chronological. 

1 Appendix, no. 4. 
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change between the United States and Russia.* 
The Russian political atmosphere had completely 
changed. The first Russian revolution, the so- 
called ‘“‘Decembrist uprising,” which took place 
immediately after Alexander’s death, so frightened 
the new Tzar, Nicholas I, that throughout his 
reign he employed all his power toward the stamp- 
ing out of any liberal manifestations, not only in 
the Russian but also in the European arena. Al- 
though Nicholas I, upon receiving in 1832 the new 
American ambassador, James Buchanan, “ex- 
pressed his ardent desire to maintain the most 
friendly relations with the United States and said 
he had inherited these sentiments from the Em- 
peror Alexander,” * still he could not view but 
with distrust a republican country which was 
known as “the beacon light of liberty to all the 
Nations.” * The American ambassador received 
the impression that the Russian society, terrorized 
by the government suppression of any liberalism, 
shied away from all acquaintance with the United 
States. Speaking about Russians, Buchanan 
wrote: “They know but little of our country and 
probably desire to know still less, as they are 
afraid of the contamination of liberty.” ° 

It is easy to understand the American ambas- 
sador’s radical generalization. It was based on his 
experience with a special group of Russian people, 
that is, the court circle and official representatives 
of Russian culture who, by the very nature of their 
position, reflected the Tzar’s ideology. But the 
foreign ambassador was far removed from those 
cultural movements which had started liberal 
thinking in Russia before Nicholas’s regime. In 
spite of rigid supervision, these free Russian 
thinkers continued their activity by means of lit- 
erature and literary criticism, and this part of 
Russian society maintained its traditional interest 
and sympathy toward the New World and espe- 
cially toward American democratic institutions. 
It is known that the Russian revolutionaries of 
1825, the so-called “Decembrists,” were not only 
cognizant of the United States’ government struc- 
ture, but had adopted certain aspects of it in the 


2It is interesting to note, however, that during the 
period of Nicholas I, ten Russian members were elected 
to the American Philosophical Society. This number is 
equal to the number elected during the epoch of Alexander 
I. In the eighteenth century only three Russian members 
were elected to the Society. 

3 The works of James Buchanan, John Basset, ed., 2: 
197, Phila., Lippincott, 1908. 

4 [bid., 228. 

5 Tbid., 265. 
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formation of their constitutions.* The liberal rep- 
resentatives of Russian culture, such as Pushkin, 
whose most important writing period occurred 
during the reign of Nicholas I, were well ac- 
quainted with Tocqueville’s De la démocratie en 
Amérique and in 1836 Pushkin translated the 
journal of John Tanner of New York, who had 
spent thirty years among American Indians.’ In 
the thirties James Fenimore Cooper and Washing- 
ton Irving were so popular with Russian readers 
in translation that contemporary critics found 
traces of their influence in the work of such Rus- 
sian writers as Pushkin and Gogol.* 

However, Buchanan’s observations regarding 
the external aspects of Nicholas’ regime give an 
accurate picture of the existing conditions. His 
complaints remind the twentieth-century reader of 
the impressions which today’s American corre- 
spondents carry out of Soviet Russia. They have 
a modern ring. Buchanan wrote : 

My great objection to the country is the extreme 
jealousy and suspicion of the Government. A public 
minister, in order successfully to discharge his duty 
and avoid giving offense, must conceal the most 
ennobling sentiments of his soul. We are contin- 
ually surrounded by spies, both of high and low de- 
gree. You can scarcely hire a servant who is not a 
secret agent of police.® 


Soon after his accession to the throne, Nicholas 
| organized a new police system in Russia whose 
main duty was to keep an eye on everyone in the 
country. The Tzar justified the creation of such 
an elaborate espionage on the grounds of the De- 
cembrist plot against the government, which he 
felt was due to the weakness of the former police 
force. Nicholas was so convinced of the righteous- 
ness of this move that he addressed the representa- 
tives of the Russian nobility with the following 
words: “I beg you, parents, relatives and brothers, 
to watch over the thoughts and behavior of the 
younger generation. Through inexperience they 


6 Vernadsky, G., op. cit., 61-64. See also Dvoichenko- 


Markov, E., Jefferson and the Russian Decembrists, 
Amer. Slav. and East-Eur, Rev., 9: 162-168, 1950. 
? Published in the Russian periodical Sovremennick 


(Contemporary) in 1836. 

8 It is known that in his Golden cockerel, Pushkin imi- 
tated one of Washington Irving’s Alhambra tales.  Ir- 
ving’s influence in Russia is of especial interest to this 
paper and is mentioned here because he was a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, elected on April 17, 
1829. J. F. Cooper became a member of the Society in 
1823. 

® The works of James Buchanan 2: 339. 
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may be led to activities ruinous to our government. 
It is your duty to watch over them. 
you are my police force!” * 

This general reactionary trend in Nicholas’ 
policy affected the educational system in Russia 


Gentlemen ! 


as well. The main objective of State education 
was to maintain the existing order and to stamp 
out all liberal encroachments upon it. The slogan 
of this regime later became (in 1833) “Our 
faith, our country and our people.” This kind of 
“official nationalism” made a point of praising 
everything Russian and deriding everything West- 
ern. <A suitable Minister of Education for the 
promotion of such objectives was the reactionary 
Slavophile, Admiral Alexander Shishkov, who 
was also the President of the Russian Academy 
of Science and the author of a philological study 
of the Russian language." 

It is in this latter connection that Admiral 
Shishkov became known to the Society. In 1829 
a member of the Russian Academy of Science, 
Peter de Gotz, sent a letter to the Society written 
in Latin, together with his translation into German 
of Shishkov’s etymological work.'* Several years 
later, on August 20, 1841, the minutes of the So- 
ciety recorded the following acceptance : 


From His Excellency the Chevalier Pierre de Gotz, 
Counsellor of State, &c. &c., dated St. Petersburg, 
10/24 June, 1839, accompanying donations to the 
Library from the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
from the Minister of Public Instruction of Russia, 
from Admiral Schisckov, and from himself, and re- 
questing the Society to distribute, on behalf of the 
Imperial Academy, four copies of a work, entitled, 
“Untersuchungen tiber die Sprache,” 
published under its auspices. 


etc., in 3 vols., 


These four copies of Shishkov’s philological work, 
in German translation, were forwarded, following 
the suggestion of the President of the Society, Du 
Ponceau, to Harvard University, the University 
of Virginia, the Philadelphia Library, and to the 
National Institution of Washington.* 


The Presi- 


10 Zerchaninov, A., D. Raihin, and V. Strazhev., Russ- 
kaya Literatura 6, Moscow, 1947. 

11 His principal work: Rassushdeniye o starom i novom 
sloge rosstiskovo yasyka (A dissertation about the old 
and new construction of the Russian language), St. 
Petersburg, 1803, was later completed and republished. 
The complete work of Admiral Shishkov in 16 volumes, 
published by the Russian Academy of Science in 1818 
1834, was sent to the American Philosophical Society in 
1838 (see Minutes, 20 July 1838). 

12 Appendix, no. 18a. 
18 Minutes, 20 August 1841. 
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dent of Harvard University acknowledged the gift 
on September 7, 1941, “thanking the Society for 
the work of Admiral Schisckow, presented by it 
in the name of the Imperial Academy of St. Pe- 
tersburg to the University Library.” ** At the 
meeting of the Society held on August 20, 1841, 
the letter which Du Ponceau as a philologist wrote 
analyzing the merit of Shishkov’s philological 
study, was read. Du Ponceau’s comment about 
the work runs as follows: 


Under the modest title of Researches into lan- 
guages, this work, as justly described by the trans- 
lator in his Preface, is a profound Enquiry into 
Origin and formation of languages and the Con- 
nection existing between them. In this Enquiry, 
the Slavonic languages, of course, make a conspicuous 
figure.!® 


Russian critical reaction to Shishkov’s etymologi- 
cal research was of a much less laudatory charac- 
ter. His insistence upon the preservation of old 
language forms ran counter to the new school of 
literary style, led by Karamzin, which changed to 
a degree all subsequent literary language. This 
struggle between the reactionaries in language, 
such as Shishkov, and the innovators, such as 
Karamzin and Pushkin, was not known to Ameri- 
can etymologists. Now that the fight for language 
reform has long been won, perspective permits us 
to see some of Shishkov’s merits. Speaking about 
Shishkov, a contemporary historian of Russian 
literature wrote: “His linguistic writings, though 
often rather widely dilettantish, are interesting for 
his great insight into the shades of meaning of 
words, for his pious, if uninformed interest in Old 
Russian literature and folklore, and for the excel- 
lent Russian in which they are written.” *° 

In his capacity as former Minister of Education 
in Russia, Shishkov forwarded to the Society 
through the intermediary, Peter de Gotz, official 
statistics regarding the extent of education in Rus- 
sia during Nicholas’ reign. The Minutes of the 
Society of August 20, 1941, record the following 
quotation from Gotz’s letter which was attached to 
this official document : 


It gives me pleasure to offer you this work as an 
official document, containing statistical details that 
are sufficiently curious, and the result of which may 
appear to you surprising. 


14 Minutes, 15 October 1841. 
15 Appendix, no. 19. 


16 Mirsky, D., A history of Russian literature, 85, N. Y., 
1927. 
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Foreign statisticians, reckoning only those estab- 
lishments which are under the direction of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, had estimated the number 
of scholars in Russia, compared to that of the popu- 


lation, as 1 to 700. It is evident that this estimate 
must be fundamentally wrong, since no place in the 
calculation is given to the schools, and other estab- 
lishments, under different control from that of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Government having 
caused an inquiry to be instituted on this subject, 
the result was, that, not counting the Kingdom of 
Poland and the Grand Duchy of Finland, the number 
of scholars in 1834, compared with that of the in- 
habitants, was as 1 to 210. But in this calculation 
were still not comprised the schools founded at the 
churches and convents of the Graeco-Russian con- 
fession, the peasant schools in the Baltic Govern- 
ments, the youth who enjoy domestic education, the 
individuals to whom the priesthood teaches writing 
and the catechism, besides 3668 Jewish and 398 
Mahometan schools. When in addition to this it is 
considered, that since the year 1834 many new 
schools, especially primary schools, have been estab- 
lished, and that the number of scholars in the inferior 
classes of all the schools has so increased that it has 
become necessary to divide the classes into sections, 
we may with sufficient certainty estimate that there 
is now in Russia a scholar for 45 individuals, at 
Moscow 1 for 35, and at St. Petersburgh 1 for every 
19, 


This contact of the Society with Russian educa- 
tion was only one of a series wherein Americans 
were made keenly aware of instruction in Russia." 
During the same period, in 1833, a curiously per- 
sonal and spontaneous encounter between the 
American Minister and Russian school children 
took place. James Buchanan was sufficiently in- 
terested in Russian teaching to pay a personal 
visit to one of the educational institutions in Mos- 
cow called ‘“Alexander’s Institute,’ set up for 
the orphan children of impoverished nobles. In 
his presence was conducted a lesson on the geog- 
raphy of America. One of the boys was asked 
to name the greatest American and when he an- 
swered without any hesitation “George Wash- 
ington,” Buchanan was visibly moved. He wrote 
later: “The thrill of delight which I experienced 
at the moment, I shall not undertake to de- 
scribe.” '* The boy hesitated in his answer to the 
second question, who was the next greatest Ameri- 
can, “as probably many Americans would; and 
was then asked who was the celebrated ambas- 


17 See Odgers, M., Education and the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 87: 13, 1943. 
18 The works of James Buchanan 2: 356. 
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sador of the United States at Paris, to which he 
replied, ‘Franklin.’ *® “One circumstance” dur- 
ing this visit to a Russian school Buchanan found 
“worthy of remark.” He wrote: 


Mr. Gretsh made a little address in Russian to one 
of the female classes. . . . He informed them that I 
was the minister of the United States, a great and 
powerful republic. That the people there were well 
educated and well informed; but that every person 
had to labor. That their government was a good 
one; but no paternal emperor existed there, who 
would become the father of orphans and educate 
them at his own expense. He concluded by im- 
pressing upon their minds how grateful they ought 
to be to the emperor, and how much a monarchical 


government ought, on this account, to be preferred to 
a republic.*° 


Nicholas Gretsch was a Russian pedagogue and 
philologist who served as guide and interpreter 
to Buchanan on his many tours around Moscow. 
Gretsch was an influential spokesman for the of- 
ficial ideology and, being a publicist and journalist, 
faithfully supported the government policies in 
the press. He may have been one of those “spies 
of high degree” that Buchanan complained about.*" 
Buchanan speaks about him in the following way: 


This Mr. Gretsch is the editor of the Northern Bee 
of St. Petersburg, the principal Russian journal. He 
is also on a visit here for the first time. He came 
up to me the other day at the Treasury and intro- 
duced himself, since when he has been uncommonly 
kind. He appears to be, for | know not what he is, 
a frank, open-hearted, talkative, well-informed per- 
son, but something of a bore.** 


In Moscow, Buchanan met another important 
newspaper man and historian, Nicholas Polevoy, 
and also a professor of Moscow University, Ivan 


Snegirev. He wrote about them: “. in our 
visits to the cathedrals and the Patriarchal palace 
we were accompanied by Mr. Polevoy, the editor 
of the Moscow Telegraph, at Moscow, who is 
engaged in writing a history of Russia, and by 
another savant, Professor John Sneguirev. The 
former gave me several examplaries of Russian 
antiquities as a souvenir.” *° 


Also in Moscow a 


19 [bid. 

20 [ bid. 

21 [bid., 339 and 375. 

22 [bid., 355. 

28 [bid., 360. Polevoy belonged to the progressive part 
of the Russian “intellegentsia” and his periodical, Moscow 
Telegraph, was committed to the spreading of new Rus- 
sian literature. Among the numerous translations from 
German, French, and English literature, there were also 
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prominent Russian surgeon, professor and dean of 
the Moscow University, Arkady Alfonsky, was 
known to Buchanan. He was chief medical di- 
rector of the Moscow Foundling Hospital and 
exhibited it to the American Minister with some 
pride. Buchanan was impressed by this institu- 
tion and wrote the following about it: 


This hospital is the glory of Moscow and is the 
most extensive establishment of the kind in the world. 
It is perfectly well conducted in all its departments.** 


On the occasion of a dinner at Dr. Alfonsky’s 
house, to which Buchanan was invated, the two 
men discussed the latest medical treatments of 
cholera in Russia and abroad. In his diary Bu- 
chanan noted: 


I told him of Dr. Stevens’ saline treatment, and he 
said, from the development of heat, which the salt 


produced in the system, it might have been a good 
remedy.*° 


Following his visit to Moscow, Buchanan very 
astutely commented on the difference between the 
two cities. He noted: “Petersburg is a cosmo- 
polite city, but in Moscow you see Russia.” *° 
Buchanan liked Moscow, which he described as “a 
most picturesque and beautiful city.” ** In Mos- 
cow he came in contact with the old-fashioned 
Russian hospitality of the Moscow nobility. In 
his diary he commented : 


We dined today with the governor-general, Prince 
Galitzine, and a select party. He is a dignified 
gentleman of the old school, with great simplicity 
of manners, and is revered by the people high and 
low of the city and province of Moscow. He speaks 
English tolerably well, and we had much conversa- 
tion concerning the United States.** 


In the Old Russian capital Buchanan frequented 
the open houses of such Russians as Prince Ou- 
rousov, Skariatin, Pashkov, Novosiltsov, and 
others. With Gretsh he visited the monastery of 
the Holy Trinity in the vicinity of Moscow. The 


translations from Washington Irving. In 1834 the Mos- 
cow Telegraph was suppressed and Polevoy made the 
compromise of entering official politics. Snegirev was 
an authority on Russian antiquities and in his work he 
desc.ibed all churches and monasteries of Moscow. 

24 [bid., 351. 

25 [bid., 356. 

26 [bid., 366. 

27 Ibid. 

28 [bid., 360. Prince D. V. Golitzyn, formerly com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian cavalry during the famous 
battle of Borodino in 1812, entertained Buchanan and, 
among other things, told him about this historical event. 
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orthodox monks produced a great impression on 
the American minister, especially the abbot Father 


Antony, about whom Buchanan noted in his diary 
the following : 


In my life I have never beheld a more heavenly 
expression of countenance. . . . He is very intelligent 
and perfectly modest and unassuming in his manners. 

I shall never forget the impression which this 
man made upon me.*® 


In spite of the sharp differences between Alex- 
ander’s epoch and that of Nicholas I, there exists 
a striking similarity in the Russian experience of 
the two American ambassadors, John Quincy 
Adams.and James Buchanan, who served at the 
Russian court during such different periods. 
Both men became later Secretaries of State and 
Presidents of the United States and played their 
part in the cultural exchange between Russia and 
America as members of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. Furthermore, both Adams and Bu- 
chanan were extremely liked by such different 
personalities as Alexander | and Nicholas I; they 
both enjoyed great personal success at the Rus- 
sian court and made many Russian friends. An- 
other member of the Society, Levett Harris, was 
of great help to them both in giving them their 
bearings on Russia. Buchanan was convinced 
that Harris had truly understood the Russian men- 
tality, was able to interpret American ideas to the 
Russians, and was generally liked in St. Peters- 
burg better than any other American envoy. Bu- 
chanan wrote : 


Such is the difference between Russian and Ameri- 
can society I am satisfied that Levett Harris would be 
a more useful minister there than Daniel Webster.®° 


Only Henry Middleton may be compared to 
these three officials as cultural ambassadors of the 
United States to Russia. Middleton served in St. 
Petersburg as American minister from 1820 to 
1830 and “was one of the few American ministers 
who seemed really to enjoy his residence there.” *! 
Although Middleton did not become a member of 
the Society, he was probably a personal friend of 
John Vaughan, the Society’s Librarian. Through 
Middleton and upon his advice, two letters were 
sent from Russia to the Society, addressed to 
Vaughan. One letter dated June 27, 1830, came 


29 Tbid., 361. 

30 [bid., 333-334, and 386. 

31 Thomas, B., Russo-American relations, 1815-1867, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies 48: 31-32, Baltimore, 1930. 


See also appendix no. 20. 
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from J. Reichel, a government official and a col- 
lector of medals and coins, requesting certain 
types of American coins minted in the United 
States which he had not been able to procure.** 
The other letter, of July 18, 1830, was written by 
Anton Degourov, rector of the St. Petersburg 
University, author of comparative research on 
Asylums for Foundlings in different countries.** 
Degourov requested Vaughan to forward him a 
report drawn up by a special American Committee 
in 1827 regarding illegitimate children in the 
principal American cities, which would complete 
his international study of this problem.** 

As an agent of the Society, however, Buchanan 
occupied during Nicholas’ period a more active 
and influential position. In this respect he may 
be compared once more to John Quincy Adams.** 
In the Society’s collections, three letters written 
to the Society by Buchanan have been preserved 
which attest to this activity. The letter of the 
twenty-fourth of August, 1832 shows that imme- 
diately upon his arrival at St. Petersburg, Bu- 
chanan expedited the Society’s business with effi- 
ciency and dispatch. He wrote: “The packets 
which you committed to my care were sent to 
Count Nesselrode soon after my arrival, who 
promised to have them transmitted to their proper 
destinations. This has no doubt been done.” *® 
In the same letter he announced to the Society 
that he had received a package from the Russian 
Academy of Science to be transmitted to the So- 
ciety and that he had already arranged to have 
the packet shipped via a vessel bound for Boston. 
Before leaving St. Petersburg, Buchanan met a 
certain Colonel I. R. Jackson, an Englishman in 
the Russian military service, who had just writ- 
ten an essay on lakes which he begged Buchanan 





32 Appendix, no. 21. 

38 Anton Degourov or de Gouroff (the original spelling 
of his name in French was Dugour), professor at l’Ecole 
Centrale, in Paris, during the French Revolution, came to 
Russia as tutor to the children of Prince Bariatinsky. He 
wrote, among other pedagogical works: Essai sur 'his- 
toire des enfants trouvés, St. Petersburg, 1829, and Re- 
cherches sur les enfants trouvés ct les enfants illégitimes 
en Russe, etc., Paris, 1829 and St. Petersburg, 1839-1840. 
A prospectus of the latter was sent to the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. (Regarding him, see 
Didot, Biographie Générale 16: 459.) 

84 Minutes, 1 October, 1830. Appendix, no. 22. 

35 Buchanan, like Levett Harris, came from Pennsyl- 
vania, and paid exclusive attention to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, while Adams’ duties, as previously men- 
tioned, included Harvard University as well. 

36 Appendix, no. 23a. 
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to present to the learned societies of his country. 
In the letter to the Society, written on March 25, 
1834, Buchanan recommended Colonel Jackson’s 
work to the Society, suggesting the author’s elec- 
tion to membership.**? Colonel Jackson was not 
elected a member of the Society but two references 
to him remain in the Minutes and in the collection 
of the Society.** Even after leaving Russia, when 
Buchanan became United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania and settled in Washington, he con- 
tinued to help the cultural exchange between the 
Society and Russia. On July 10, 1838 he sent 
from Washington to the Society a package en- 
trusted to him by A. Bodisco, the Russian Minister 
to the United States. This package contained “the 
first reports of the Meteorological and Magnetic 
observations established in Russia by the Imperial 
Government” together with a letter from Bodisco 
to the Society.*” Buchanan was elected a member 
of the Society on January 16, 1846. 

During the epoch of Nicholas I the Society ob- 
served with particular attention the meteorological 
research in Russia. This interest may be consid- 
ered to have begun in the preceding epoch when 
the secretary of the Russian Legation in Washing- 
ton, Jules de Wallenstein, wrote to Robert Patter- 
son, President of the Society, on August 12, 1823, 
as follows: 


Since the day after my arrival at Washington, | 
have made a series of meteorological observations 
with instruments constructed by the best artists of 
London and Paris. My barometer is one of Fortin’s 
whose construction is described in Biot’s Physics. 
It belonged to the Paris Observatory, where Mr. 
Arago had just brought it back on his return from a 
scientific voyage, when I was hurriedly crossing 
France and was so pressed for time that I risked 
leaving Europe without taking a good barometer 
with me. All the more is it a pleasure for me to 
recall the kindness with which the astronomical 
scientists of the Paris Observatory came to my aid, 
let me have the barometer which Mr. Arago used. 
That suffices to guarantee the excellence of this in- 
strument.*” 


The result of the correspondence between Wal- 
lenstein and the Society was the publication of the 
former’s work, Memoir pour accompagner le 
Tableau des Observations Météorologiques, faites 
a Washington (1823-1824) in the second volume 

8t Appendix, no. 23b. 

88 Minutes, 7 February, 1834. 

® Appendix, no. 23c. 

© Appendix, no. 25a. 
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of the Society’s Transactions, n.s., in 1825.4" This 
was the first work written by a Russian which was 
published by the Society. On January 15, 1830 
Wallenstein was elected to membership.** 

In the same year, 1830, the first Russian mag- 
netic observatory was founded in St. Petersburg 
by the well-known Russian physicist, Adolph 
Theodor Kupffer, Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics at the University of Kazan and member 
of the Russian Academy of Science. Several 
traces of this prominent Russian physicist of the 
nineteenth century have been preserved in the 
Minutes and collections of the Society. Kupffer 
became a member of the Society on April 16, 
1847. Ata meeting held on July 17, 1839, there 
is mentioned among the donations to the Society 
a work by A. T. Kupffer, Observations M étéorolo- 
giques et Magnétiques faites dans l’Etendue de 
Empire de Russie,“ sent by the author. His 
name was also mentioned in the Memorial of the 
Committee on Magnetic Observations of the 
American Philosophical Society addressed to the 
United States Secretary of War in December 1839 
“inviting the establishment of Magnetic Observa- 
tories, and co-operation in the system of magnetic 
and meteorological observations now in progress 
under the direction of the British Government.” * 
Discussing the progress that the science of terres- 
trial magnetism had made, the Committee notes: 


The striking fact was proved in 1818, by the ob- 
servations of Arago at Paris, and of M. Kupffer at 
Kasan, that the large changes which take place in 
the position of the horizontal needle during the day, 
are simultaneous at these places, so distant from 
each other; and a confirmation of the fact as apply- 
ing to even more distant stations, resulted from the 
system of observations established by Humboldt and 
others in 1830, and extended, through the influence 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg, to the most remote parts of the Russian empire, 
and even to Pekin.*® 


A personal letter from Kupffer dealing with the 
activity of his observatory in St. Petersburg, dated 
June 27, 1851, has been preserved in the Society’s 


collection. It shows Kupffer’s acute interest in 


41 Trans., n.s., 2: 421-437, 1825. 

42 See appendix, no. 25b. It is also interesting to note 
that Wallenstein was present at the meeting of the Society 
held on February 5, 1830. 

43 St. Petersburg, 1837. See also Minutes, 20 July 
1838. 

44 Minutes, 6 December 1839. 

45 [bid. 
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magnetic observations executed by American 
physicists and especially in the activity of the 
American Philosophical “Academy,” as he named 
the Society.*® 

In addition to his meteorological works, Kupffer 
is known in Russia for his standardization of Rus- 
sian weights and measures. The result of Kupf- 
fer’s work was fixed by Russian law making his 
uniformity of weights and measures legal. The 
Society noted the acceptance of Kupffer’s work 
on Russian weights and measures in its Minutes 
of October 7, 1842 as follows: 


From Colonel Todd, American minister at St. 
Petersburg, dated 13th April, 1842, enclosing a let- 
ter received by him from his Excellency Count Can- 
crine, Minister of Finances of Russia, placing at 
Colonel Todd’s disposal, two copies of Kupffer’s 
work on weights and measures, one of which he 
presents to this Society. 


Among the Russian members of the Society 
during the epoch of Nicholas I, Count Egor 
Kankrin, the Russian Minister of Finance who 
stabilized the Russian currency, occupied a promi- 
nent place. His status in the Society may be 
compared to that of Count Rumiantzov in the 
preceding era. Both of these two prominent 
Russian statesmen had an active and construc- 
tive part in political as well as cultural relations 
between America and Russia. Count Kankrin 
played a decisive role in the concluding of a 
commercial treaty between the two countries 
which was signed through Buchanan’s efforts. 
Besides his government activity, Kankrin was also 
interested in mining, coinage, and geology, about 
which fields he had an extensive knowledge. He 
followed closely the work of the American Philo- 
sophical Society and sent them information on 
Russian mineral resources written in scientific 
magazines which were published under his aus- 
pices.*7 He was elected a member of the Society 
on July 21, 1843.* 

From the epoch of Nicholas I to our day the 
American Philosophical Society was especially in- 
terested in those Russian scientists whose fields 


embraced astronomy, geology, natural science, and 
medicine.*® 


46 Appendix, no. 26. 

47 See Minutes, 7 April 1843 and 18 October 1844. 

48 See appendix, no. 27. 

49 There were only a few Russian humanists who be- 
came members of the American Philosophical Society 


toward the end of the nineteenth century. 


They will be 
noted later. - 
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On October 21, 1853, Vasily Struve°’ was 
elected to membership in the Society. He was 
one of the great astronomers of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Struve is especially im- 
portant for his discovery of three thousand new 
stars and his survey of the arc of the meridian 
between the Danube and the Arctic.** But his 
greatest merit lies in the founding of the Pulkovo 
Observatory and furnishing it with instruments 
which for a long time served as models. Out- 
standing foreign astronomers came to study and 
observe at Pulkovo and use its magnificent equip- 
ment. Among them was Simon Newcomb, famous 
American astronomer, who spoke about the ob- 
servatory as follows: 


When they told me in America of the wonderful 
arrangement of the Pulkovo Observatory, I laughed, 
because I could not believe it. But now, when I 


50 The original spelling of his first name was Friedrich- 
Georg-Wilhelm, as i8 mentioned in the American Philo- 
sophical Society’s records. 

51 Stellarum duplicium et multiplicitum mensurae micro- 
metricae par magnum Fraunhoferi tubum annis a 1824 ad 
1837 in specula Dorpatensi institutae, 1837; and Arc du 
méridien de 25°20’ entre le Danube et la mer glaciale 
mesuré depuis 1816 jusqu en 1856 etc., 2 v., 1857-1860. 
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return and tell about it, people will laugh at me 
and find it quite improbable.** 


The interest of the Society in Russian natural 
resources had already become evident in the eight- 
eenth century, but it developed particularly during 
Nicholas’s epoch and thereafter. Besides dona- 
tions of special publications dealing with Russian 
mines by Count Kankrin, the Society in its Min- 
utes of March 20, 1840, recorded an unexpected 
gift “for the Cabinet” of “a Specimen of Native 
Platinum, from Russia, weighing one ounce twenty 
grains. From Colonel Melnikoff of the Russian 
service.” 

On February 19, 1886, Serge Nikitin, Chief 
Geologist of the “Geological Survey of Russia” 
was elected a member of the Society ** and on May 
21, 1897, two other great Russian geologists, Alex- 
ander Karpinsky and Theodosy Chernyshev be- 
came members.** Among them Karpinsky, di- 
rector of the Geological Committee at St. Peters- 
burg and later President of the Russian Academy 
of Science, is especially known in geology. He is 
considered the father of Russian geology. Kar- 
pinsky was a great authority not only on the geo- 
logical structure of his native Urals but on the 
entire Russian plain as well, extending from the 
Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean., Besides his purely 
Russian sphere of activity, Karpinsky was inter- 
nationally known as a member of international 
geological congresses and as a president of one of 
them. His contact with American geology con- 
sisted in an interesting scientific dispute with the 
American paleontologist, Oliver Hay.°° 


2 Polovtzov, A., op. cit., 19: 549-558. Simon New- 
comb was a member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety from January 18, 1878, and was Vice-President of 
the Society from 1905-1909. For his services in mount- 
ing the great telescope ordered by the Russian govern- 
ment in America, the Pulkovo Observatory, in the name 
of the Tzar, presented Newcomb with a magnificent vase 
of jasper mounted on a marble pedestal (see Biographical 
Dictionary of America, and Newcomb, S., The reminis- 
cences of an astronomer, 144-145, 309-313, Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1903). It is interesting to note that 
two of Struve’s great-grandsons came to America and 
became American scholars: Otto Struve, the astronomer, 
a member of the American Philosophical Society, is pro- 
fessor at the University of California; Gleb Struve is 
professor of Russian Literature at the University of 
California. 

58 Appendix, no. 28. 

54 Appendix, no. 29. 

5° Oliver Perry Hay, although not a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, published his works in 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Society. (See Clas- 
sified index to the publications of the American Philo- 
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The Society’s contact with Russia in the field of 
the natural sciences started, as has already been 
pointed out, much earlier. However, its closest 
association was with Gotthelf Fischer von Wald- 
heim, a well-known Russian entomologist, profes- 
sor at the Moscow University, who became a 
member of the Society in 1818.°° G. Fischer 
maintained his affiliation with the Society during 
the entire period of Nicholas I by sending his 
various works to Philadelphia.*? He founded in 
Moscow the Imperial Society of Naturalists, which 
body started its cultural exchange with the Society 
in 1840 and continued this exchange even after the 
death of its founder. Gotthelf Fischer’s son, Alex- 
ander, a botanist, became, after his father’s death 
in 1853, the President of the Imperial Society of 
Naturalists in Moscow and in that same year, on 





eet te bee 


Fic. 10. 


Gotthelf Fischer von Waldheim. 


October 21, he was elected a member of the So- 
ciety.°° Another Russian member of the Society, 
sophical Society, 33, Philadelphia, 1940.) Concerning the 
interest of the Society in Russian natural resources, the 
election on February 15, 1901, of another Russian scien- 
tist, Vladimir Markovnikov, must be noted here. His 
name “has become known to almost every American 
chemist working in the petroleum industry” (Ipatiev, V., 
Modern science in Russia, Russian Rev. 2: 69-70, 1943). 
See also appendix, no. 30. 

56 See Minutes, 17 April 1818. Here again, the author, 
following the logical organization, mentions Fischer, 
whose main connection with the Society occurred during 
the epoch of Nicholas I. 

57 See Minutes, 15 November 1811; 17 October 1817; 
16 September and 7 October 1842; and appendix, no. 31. 

58 His son, Alexander, also a botanist, was connected 
with American botanical science: The doctor’s disserta- 
tion of the Younger Alexander Fischer was published in 
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Fic. 11. Doctor Ilya, Bujalsky. 

elected on January 20, 1854, was Charles Renard, 
Gotthelf’s nephew. He was from 1840 the Secre- 
tary of the Imperial Society of Naturalists in Mos- 
cow and he was also editor of the Moscow Natu- 
ralists Society’s Bulletin, which he used to send to 
the American Philosophical Society in exchange 
for its Proceedings.*® In 1884 Renard became 
President of the Imperial Society of Naturalists 
in Moscow. 

The bond that the Society had started with Rus- 
sian medicine in the preceding period through 
John Quincy Adams became strengthened in 
Nicholas’ epoch. On January 18, 1833, Dr. Ilya 
Bujalsky, professor of anatomy in the ‘“Medico- 
Chirurgical Academy” in St. Petersburg, was 
elected a member of the Society. Bujalsky’s 
works, some of which were sent to the Society,®° 
created for. him an _ international reputation. 
These treatises dealt with anatomy and surgery 
and numbered about one hundred. Another Rus- 
sian surgeon, this time a court physician, Charles 
Dvorjak, was also associated with the Medico- 
Chirurgical Academy at St. Petersburg and be- 
came a member of the Society on October 21, 
1853. His numerous medical works were written 
for the most part in Latin and French. On the 
same date one more Russian doctor, Vasily Sak- 
harov, was elected a member of the Society.™ 


Transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society 
for the year 1870, in Albany. 

59 See appendix, no. 32. 

60 See Minutes, 15 November and 6 December 1844. 

61 Also on the same date, Peter Strelkovsky, M.D. from 
St. Petersburg, became a member of the Society. 
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Although the Society generally preferred to 
select its foreign members from the spheres of the 
exact sciences following the precedent of its 
founder, Franklin, some Russian humanists were 
invited to its membership toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. On January 17, 1862, two 
prominent Russian philologists, specializing in 
Oriental languages, were elected. These were 
Alexander Kazem Beg and Otto Bohtlingk. The 
former had colorful origins. He was a Persian 
from Derbent whose family had settled in Russia, 
where the young Alexander met some Scotch 
missionaries, became a Presbyterian and learned 
to speak English. In 1826 Kazem Beg received 
the Persian and Turkish language chairs at the 
University of Kazan and later in St. Petersburg, 
where he became an internationally known scholar. 
Most of his works are written in English. His 
letter thanking the Society for his election shows 
the high opinion which the Society enjoyed in the 
learned Russian world toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. He wrote: “The illustrious name 
of this . . . American Institution makes me trem- 
ble that I shall never be able to justify the credit 
made to me by this calling; but I shall use all my 


. 12. Alexander Kazem Beg. 
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ic. 13. Dmitry Mendeleyey. From D. Q. Posin, Men- 
deleyev, the Story of a Great Scientist, N. Y., Whit- 
tlesey, 1948. 





forces to be worthy—as much as possible—of the 
name to which I have the honor to be entitled.” ® 
Otto Bohtlingk, a famous orientalist specializing 
in Sanskrit, wrote his works in German and is 
known in the field of philology as the author of 
his Sanskrit dictionary." Following these, a Rus- 
sian philologist and archeologist, Ivan Pomialov- 
sky, was elected to the Society on October 16, 
1885.°* We may conclude this group of Russian 
humanists, members of the Society, with the illus- 
trious name of a professor of Yale University, 
now retired, Michael Rostovtzev, who is consid- 
ered an American member of the Society because 
he has become an American citizen. But before 
he became an international scholar and an Ameri- 
can resident, he had been a Russian historian and 
archeologist.” 

Dwelling upon our century it is very important 
to point out two famous Russian scientists, who 

82 Appendix, no. 33. 

88 Slovar sanskritskovo yasyka, St. Petersburg, 1852- 
1875 (second ed. in 1879-1880). 

64 Appendix, no. 34, 

65 The same thing could be said about Stephen Timo- 


shenko, professor at Stanford University and a number 
of other members who were born in Russia. 
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were elected as members of the Society. Their 
names: Dmitry Mendeleyev in chemistry and 
Ivan Pavlov in physiology are so well known to 
the scientific world in Europe and America that 
it is not necessary to go into details about them. 
It must be pointed out, however, that both of them 
visited the United States. 

Mendeleyey visited America in 1876 during the 
celebration at Philadelphia of the centennial of the 
Declaration of American Independence. His spe- 
cial interest was the study of the oil techniques, 
foundries, and steel mills of Pennsylvania.*® He 
became a member of the Society on April 18, 1906, 
the year when the Society was celebrating the bi- 
centennial of the birth of Benjamin Franklin.” 

Pavlov came twice to America: in 1923 and 
again in 1929. He visited New York, New 
Haven, and Boston in 1923, and during the meet- 
ing of the thirteenth International Physiological 
Congress in Boston in 1929 he was a guest of 
Professor Walter Cannon of Harvard University, 
who was also a member of the Society. Another 
friend of Pavlov in the United States was Profes- 
sor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago. 
In his book about Pavlov, Professor B. Babkin 
reproduces a photograph taken at the meeting of 
the International Physiological Congress in Bos- 
ton in 1929. On this photograph Pavlov is shown 
together with American scientists and Babkin’s 


66 See Posin, D., Mendeleyev, 196-197, 207-218, New 
York-Toronto, Whittlesey House [1948]. 

67 Among addresses from “Sister Societies and Institu- 
tions” received by the Society and published in Franklin 
Bi-Centennial Celebration, 251, 285, 286, 312, Philadelphia, 
1906, four Russian Societies (The Imperial University of 
St. Petersburg, the Russian Academy of Science, The 
Imperial Society of Naturalists in Moscow and the Physi- 
cal Section of the Russian Physico-Chemical Society in 
St. Petersburg) sent their greetings to the Society. Men- 
tioning the name of Franklin, the Russian Physico- 
Chemical Society writes: 

“That name reminds every one of us of the luminous 
kingdom of Ideals and Understanding. The Russian chil- 
dren in one of their earliest books read the biography of 
Benjain Franklin as a paragon of virtue; the school boys 
learn by the example of Franklin how the brave mind 
overcomes the formidable appearances of nature by its 
fundamental investigations; the image of the famous 
leader of the great American people rises before the citi- 
zens of Great Russia at the time of her new stage of the 
liberating evolution. 

“The Meeting of April of the Physical Section will be 
consecrated to the researches of Benjamin Franklin as 
the founder of the simplest and the most profound elec- 
trical theory now reviving as a fine flower in the scientific 
field manured by the wonderful discoveries of the last 
years. 
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Ivan Pavlov. 


A painting by the Russian artist 
J. Nesterov. 
comment to Pavlov’s friendship with his American 
colleagues runs as follows: 


Pavlov greatly appreciated their scientifical work 
and enjoyed their friendship. On their part they 
paid him a high tribute as world dean of physiology 
and as a tireless scientific explorer.®* 

Professor W. Cannon was a guest of Pavlov in 
1935 when he attended the International Physi- 
ological Congress in U.S.S.R. In his autobiog- 
raphy Cannon gives interesting reminiscences 
about Pavlov.*® Pavlov was elected a member of 
the Society on April 22, 1932.%° After him two 
other Soviet scientists were elected to the Society, 
I. Vinogradov on April 24, 1942, and P. Alex- 
androv on April 19, 1946. 

The beneficent role played by the Society in the 
development of Russo-American cultural relations 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is so 
significant that no future research in this field can 
afford to pass by the important material on this 
topic in the rich collection of that first American 
learned body. At the present moment, when the 
entire world anxiously turns toward America and 
Russia in hope that these two great countries will 
not reach the point of destruction of centuries-old 
cultural treasures, it is especially instructive to 
review the past, rich in intensive mutual cultural 
collaboration which throve during two centuries 
despite great national differences in the political 
and social structures of the two countries. 


68 Babkin, B., Pavlov, 106, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1949. 

69 Cannon, W., The way of an investigator, 89, 163, 
184-187, 217, N. Y., Norton [1945]. 
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APPENDIX 
I. LETTERS? 


1. The American Philosophical Society to 
Princess Catherine Dashkov 


Madam 


In obedience to the orders of the American 
Philosophical Society, we have the honor to trans- 
mit an Extract from their minutes and in their 
name to thank you for the Elegant present you 
have been pleased to make them. 

Such a mark of attention from a Character so 
truly respectable, cannot fail to excite in them 
the livliest Sentiments of Gratitude and Regard, 
and we esteem ourselves peculiarly happy in being 
the medium of a communication which gives us 
so great pleasure. 


We have the honor to be with the greatest Respect 
Madam 
Your most obedient and most humble Servants 


James Hutchinson { ‘ ; : ; 
: ities Corresponding Secretaries 
Jon Williams J 


Philadelphia August 18, 1792 
The Princess of Dashkaw 


‘A Letter was received from the Princess of Dash- 
kaw President of the Imperial “Academy of Sci- 
ences at St. Petersburg dated August 2 O.S. 
1791—“‘She acknowledges the Receipt of a Letter 
sent her by the Secretaries and of “her Certificate 
of Membership and presents her Respects in very 
polite terms “‘to the President and Fellows of this 
Society for their favours and attentions. “She 
also takes this opportunity of presenting to the 
Library of the Society “two Books which are ac- 
counted curious, Viz. The three Georgicks and 
some of “the Aeneid of Virgil translated into 
Greek.” 
Ordered on motion: 

That the above Letters and Present be duely 
acknowledged by the corresponding Secretaries. 


James Hutchinson 


aa - Corresponding Secretaries. 
Jon Williams 5 


_ 


Extract from the minutes of the American Philo- 
sophical Society held at Philadelphia for promot- 
ing usefull knowledge April 6, 1792 


1 All letters in the appendix are in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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2. B. F. J. Hermann to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Hochlobliche Societaet der Wissenschaften ! 


Der grosse Franklin, und die gelehrte Societat 
der Wissenschaften in Philadelphia, davon erster 
Stifter er war, haben in Europa vielleicht nicht 
weniger Verehrer, als in Amerika, und unter 
dieser Zahl bin auch ich. Sie werden es mir also 
vergeben, dass ich mich mit diesem Schreiben so 
gerade an Sie wende. Ich habe zwolf Jahre auf 
physikalischen, und insbesondere mineralogischen 
Reisen in Sibirien zugebracht, und bin kirzlich 
hier angekommen, wo ich num auf immer bey der 
hiesigen Akademie der Wissenschaften etabliert 
bin. Da ich viele Mineralien aus diesem Lande 
mitgebracht habe, und vermuthe, dass Sie Ihre 
Gesellschaftliche Naturaliensamlung zweifelsohne 
auch mit Produkten aus dergleichen entfernten 
Gengenden zu vermehren pflegen, so bin ich so 
frey, anzufragen, ob Ihnen nicht vielleicht etwas 
davon gefallig seyn solte, und welche Ihnen allen- 
fals vorzuglich angenehm waren ? 

Erlauben Sie wtbrigens auch zugleich, Ihnen 
hiebei ein Paar von meinen letzteren Schriften 
ubersenden zu durfen. Ein anderes Werk unter 
dem Titel: Mineralogische Reisen in Sibirien, 
nebst einer ausfithrlichen Mineral-und Bergwerks- 
schichte dieses Landes, ist jezt bey unserer Akad- 
emie unter der Presse, und ich werde mir die 
Freyheit nehmen, Jhnen solches seiner Zeit eben- 
falls zuzuschicken. Solten Sie mich der Ehre 
werth halten, mich zum Mitgliede Ihrer beruhm- 
ten Gesellschaft aufnehmen zu woll’en, so konnen 
Sie versichert seyn, dass ich mich auf das ats- 
serste bestreben werde, die Auftrage, welche Sie 
mir etwa machen mochten mit dem grOssten Ejifer 
zu erfullen. 

Ich bin mit der vollkommensten Verehrung der 
hochloblichen Societat 


ganz gehorsamster Diener 
B. F. J. Hermann 
Kaiserlicher Hofrat, Academicus 
ordinarius und Professor der Mineralogie 
bey der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
St. Petersburg. 
St. Petersburg dem 10/21-ten May 1796. 


Books sent with this letter 


Russ. 


1. Naturgeschichte des Kupfers oder Anleitung 
zu dessen Kenntniss, Bearbeitung und Gebrauch. 
2. Statistische Schilderung von Russland, in 


Riicksicht of Bevélkerung, Landesbeschaffenheit, 
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Naturprodukte, Landwirtschaft, Bergbau, Manu- 
fakturen und Handel. 


3. P. S. Du Ponceau to Friedrich Adelung 


Philadelphia, 16.th December, 1817 
Mr. F. Adelung 


Counsellor of State 
St. Petersburg 
Sir 

The American Philosophical Society has re- 
ceived your valuable donations of the “Affinities 
of the Russian & Sanskrit languages” and “the 
merits of Catharine 2. in promoting the compara- 
tive knowledge of “languages.” Their Secretary 
has been directed to return you thanks in their 
name, & I have no doubt that the duty has been 
performed. 

These interesting works coming more immedi- 
ately within the circle of the pursuits of the His- 
torical & Literary Class of the Society, they have 
of course paid a more particular attention to them, 
& are happy to find that the Spirit of the immortal 
Catharine has not forsaken her sons in the Russian 
Empire, & that the study of man thro’ his various 
modes of communicating ideas & feelings still pre- 
serves the exalted rank which her genius gave it 
among human sciences. 

With such examples before them the Class feel 
greatly encouraged in their favorite pursuit of this 
interesting branch of knowledge, for the promotion 
of which they would feel happy to be favored with 
the occasional correspondence of those who, like 
yourself, have distinguished themselves in the 
same carreer, & it is by their direction, Sir, that I 
have the honor to address you, & to propose to 
you in their names an interchange of ideas on the 
subject which we all have so much at heart. The 
late general pacification, has left the world at lib- 
erty to pursue without interruption the arts & sci- 
ences which unite mankind; the enlarged views of 
your August Sovereign, & the immense progress 
which your country has made in every branch of 
learning, point that Country out to us as a source 
from which our labours may derive considerable 
aid, permit us, then, thro’ you, to begin to unite 
the two hemispheres in joint efforts to promote a 
Science, the utility of which is equally felt by the 
learned of your Country & the Students of our 
own. 

The Class are now specially engaged in the 
comparative study of languages with a view prin- 
cipally to their grammatical forms, or the manner 
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in which the various nations of the earth combine 
ideas together in the form of words. This sub- 
ject has been rather hinted at than treated of by 
the learned Professor Vater of Konigsberg, the 
worthy successor of the great Adelung. The field 
may, perhaps, lead to the discovery of some of the 
great desiderata in the Science. The Class, how- 
ever, have no favorite hypothesis to support, they 
think that in the moral as well as in the Physical 
Sciences, facts shouid be long sought for, well 
ascertained, & greatly multiplied, before general 
inductions are even attempted. The world is full 
of learned Dissertations on the origin & forma- 
tion of Language. The Class do not pretend to 
the honor of making so important a discovery; 
but they hope to be able to furnish facts that may 
lead to it. 

The Class would be obliged to you, Sir, for an 
indication of such works as may have been pub- 
lished in your Empire or in Germany on this inter- 
esting branch of their subject. 

Another object which the Class have in view is 
the formation of an universal alphabet of sounds, 
not with an intention to change the mode of writ- 
ing any of the existing languages, but merely as 
a means of communication between Philologists. 
For instance, if a Russian wishes to give a Ger- 
man or a Frenchman an idea of the sound of your 
letter, he may easily do it by the alphabetical signs 
ja or ya, but in our language the same signs would 
produce the idea of different sounds, so that there 
is no common medium by which the learned of 
different nations may communicate their ideas of 
sound to each other. I have honor, Sir, to enclose 
to you a small pamphlet in which I have attempted 
the subject on a limited scale, being well aware of 
the difficulties that stand in the way of treating it 
in a more extensive or complete manner. I cannot 
help thinking that if the objects should be fully 
attained, it will do honor to the nation which shall 
have bestowed that benefit on general literature, 
Why should not the world be indebted for it to 
Russia? 

The Philosophical Society is possessed of the 
alphabetical Edition of Mr. Jankiewitsch of Pal- 
las’s comparative vocabulary of languages, but un- 
fortunately they have not hitherto been able to 
procure a copy of the original Edition of that great 
work. We are told that it was not published for 
sale & is not to be found in the Bookseller’s shops 
any where. If you could put the Society in the 
way of obtaining a copy of it you would render it a 
great service. 
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I have the honor to be—with great respect—Sir, 
your most obedient—humble servant—Peter S Du 
Ponceau—One of the Vice Presidents of the 
American Philosophical Society, & corresponding 
Secretary of the Historical & Literary Committees 
of the same. 

( Direction ) 

A Monsieur Frederic Adelung, Conseiller 
d’Etat de S.M.I. de toutes les Russies, Instituteur 
de’L.AA.SS. les Grands Princes Nicolai & Mich- 
ael, Chevalier de l’ordre Anne 

A St. Petersbourg. 


4. P. S. Du Ponceau to Friedrich Adelung 


par le N-re South America, Moliet. 
a Philadelphie, le 17 Mars 1821. 
Mr Frédéric Adelung. 
Monsieur 


La lettre que vous m’avés fait l’honneur de 
m’écrire le 21 Mai dernier, ne m’est parvenue que 
tard, & lhyver étant venu interrompre les com- 
munications, je me suis vu obligé de différer d’y 
répondre jusqu’a ce jour, qu’apprenant qu’un 
Batiment est sur le point de partir pour votre 
capitale, Je m’empresse de profiter de son occasion. 

La Société Philosophique a regu avec la plus 
vive reconnaissance, le magnifique présent de livres 
précieux et rares en diverses langues que vous 
avez eu la bonté de lui envoyer, et qui est arrivé 
intact & en tout conforme a la Liste que vous 
m’en aviez transmise. Elle a passé sur le champ 
un vote spécial de remerciements, et a chargé son 
secrétaire de vous en faire part, & de vous offrir 
en son nom d’aider vos recherches scientifiques de 
tous les moyens en son pouvoir. C’est en consé- 
quence de cette résolution que je fais copier parmi 
les vocabulaires & autres Manuscripts Philolo- 
giques qui sont dans ses Archives, tous ceux que 
je présume qui peuvent vous étre utiles, & je 
commence par vous envoyer celui de la langue des 
Nottoways, qui sera suivi par d’autres. 

Veuillés, Monsieur, agréer aussi mes sincéres 
remerciments de l’Exemplaire de votre Uebersicht 
aller bekannten Sprachen, que vous avés eu la 
bonté de m’envoyer, & de la maniére honorable et 
flatteuse dont vous y avez introduit mon nom aussi 
peu digne que le mien de figurer a coté du votre. 
Laudari a laudatis est le voeu secret ou avoué de 
tous ceux qui s’occupent des sciences, vous l’avés 
rempli 4 mon égard de maniére a ne me plus rien 
laisser a désirer de ce cOté la. 
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J’ai eu l’honneur de vous adresser des lettres le 
4 Avril & 23 Mai dernier. J’ignore si elles vous 
sont parvenues. La premiére contenait le Di- 
plome de Votre admission comme membre de la 
Société Philosophique expédié en Duplicata, 
original s’étant probablement perdu en route. 
J’y avais joint quelques livres et pamphlets, tant 
pour vous que pour la Société Cfconomique, a 
qui J’addressais en meme temps une lettre de re- 
merciments de l‘honneur qu'elle m’a fait de m’ad- 
mettre parmi ses membres. La meéme occasion 
vous portait une gravure de la Déclaration de 
l’Indépendence des Etats Unis, au moyen de la- 
quelle je désirais faire connaitre les progrés que 
cet art a fait dans notre pays. Si cet envoy a 
manque sa destination, il me reste a vous prier de 
vouloir bien m/’indiquer un négociant a qui je 
puisse adresser ce que je pourrai avoir a vous en- 
voyer par la suite. 

J’ai lu le volume que vous avez bien voulu m’en- 
voyer avec la plus grande satisfaction. Je crains 
de ne pouvoir recevoir a temps la Notice que j’en 
ai envoyée a |’Editeur du German Correspondent 
a New York, dont vous trouverez ci joint le ler 
Numéro. Le second oti cette notice doit etre in- 
sérée n'a pas encore paru, il doit cependant paraitre 
au premier jour. 

Le plan de votre Bibliotheca Glottica est im- 
mense, mais Dieu merci, vous avez les talents qu’il 


faut pour le remplir. J’attends avec impatience de 


voir paraitre |’Introduction qui doit former le pre- 
mier volume. 


D’aprés le cadre que vous en avez 
présente, il y aurait de quoi en faire plusieurs. 

Je profiterai de tous les moments de loisir que 
me permettra ma laborieuse profession, pour vous 
fournir les notices sur les langues de nos Sauvages 
que je croirai pouvoir vous etre utiles, & qu’on ne 
peut obtenir que sur les lieux. J’y joindrai ce que 
je pourrai recueillir d’ailleurs, manuscrit ou im- 
primé. Malheureusement, il n’y a pas beaucoup 
ici de ce dernier genre. 

En attendant J’ai l’honneur de vous envoyer 
quelques bagatelles dont vous trouverez la Liste ci 
jointe. Veuillez en méme temps agréer l’assur- 
ance du respect avec lequel. 

J'ai Vhonneur d'etre, 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur 


Monsieur, Votre trés 
Peter S. Du Ponceau. 

Liste des Livres . . . envoyés 4 Monsieur Adelung. 

1. Archaologia Americana 

2. Heckewelder’s Narrative 
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3. Lioberkuhn’s Harmony of the Evangelists 
translated into the Delaware language by 
Zeisberger .. . 12°. 

Pickering’s Essay on the Orthography of the 
Indian language . 4°. 
The German Correspondent, No. 1..8 


Vocabulary of the Nottoway language M.S. 
.4 


5. P. S. Du Ponceau to Friedrich Adelung 


A Philadelphie, le 1 Aout 1821. 
Mons’ Frédéric Adelung, 
Conseiller d’Etat, etc. 
Monsieur 


J’ai eu ’honneur de vous adresser une lettre le 
17 Mars dernier par le navire South America, 
Cap-e Molier, allant directement a St Pétersbourg. 
Ce navire n’est pas encore de retour de son voyage, 
de sorte que j’ai tout lieu d’espérer que ma lettre 
ainsi que quelques livres & pamphlets qui y étaient 
joints, vous aura été remise. J’espére de méme 
des précédentes, dont la réception n’a pas été en- 
core accusée. 

Dans cette derniére lettre je vous transmettais 
les remerciements. de la Société Philosophique 
pour la belle collection de Bibles; Dictionnaires, 
etc. dont vous avez eu la bonté de lui faire don, & 
les miens pour votre excellent ouvrage, intitulé 
Uebersicht aller Sprachen & la maniére infiniment 
honorable pour moi avec laquelle vous avez daigné 
y faire mention de mon nom & de mes faibles écrits. 
Permettez moi de me servir encore de cette occa- 
sion pour vous réitérer ces remerciements. 

Vous avez du recevoir dans ma derniére un 
vocabulaire Manuscrit de la langue des Sauvages 
appelés Nottoway. Je comptais le faire suivre par 
plusieurs autres semblables, mais le nombre s’en 
est tellement accumulé dans mes mains que j’ai 
été obligé de renoncer entiérement a ce projet, 
d’autant plus que plusieurs savants d’Allemagne 
m’avaient déja fait la méme demande, & j’avois 
déja envoyé une copie de plusieurs de ces manu- 
scrits 4 Mr Vater, mais il m’a été impossible de 
continuer, trouvant difficilement des copistes assez 
exacts pour un semblable travail, & assez patients 
pour soutenir longtemps une besogne aussi rebu- 
tante pour ceux qui ne sont pas excités par l’amour 
de la science. 

Désirant cependant vous donner d’une maniére 
ou d'une autre, ce faible temoignage de ma recon- 
naissance, il m’est venu a l’idée de reprendre sous 
ceuvre le vocabulaire Comparatif de nos langues 
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Sauvages entrepris a l’imitation de celui de Cath- 
erine la Grande par feu M. le Professeur Benja- 
min Smith Barton. Pour cet effet je me suis pro- 
curé plusieurs exemplaires de son ouvrage, dont 
j'ai extrait les théories, & fait relier les vocabu- 
laires seulement avec des pages blanches. D’un 
autre coté, j’ai fait copier dans un grand volume 
in folio, tous les vocabulaires, manuscrits, dont 
notre Société est en possession, & j’y en fais tous 
les jours ajouter d’autres soit manuscrits, soit ex- 
traits d’ouvrages imprimés. De cette maniére j’en 
ai déja recueilli quarante dont 32 a 35 sont origi- 
naux et manuscrits, & n’ont jamais paru a l’im- 
pression. De cette collection, je fais ajouter sur 
les feuilles blanches jointes a l’ouvrage du Dr 
Barton les mémes mots qu’il a choisis des langues 
qui y manquent, & quand ce travail sera terminé, 
je me propose de le faire imprimer dans les 
transactions de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Massachussetts. 

En attendant, & pour satisfaire le plus tot pos- 
sible votre louable curiosité, je m’empresse de 
vous envoyer ci-joint, une copie de ma premiére 
ébauche de cette collection au point ot elle se 
trouve dans ce moment. i 


Vous n’y trouverez ni 
ordre ni méthode, mais je vous prie de vouloir 
bien considérer que ce ne sont encore que les 
premiers traits d’une ébauche commencée, & que 


louvrage sera beaucoup plus ample et aura une 
forme tout a fait différente lorsqu’il sera fini. 
J’espére pouvoir rassembler au moins cent vocabu- 
laires, tous manuscrits qu’imprimés, le tout dans 
un méme volume & en méme tems en extraire un 
vocabulaire comparatif général, qui mettra les 
savants a méme de juger des affinités de ces dif- 
férents idiomes, auxquels je crois devoir joindre 
ceux des peuples qui habitent les cotes orientales 
du Nord de 1l’Asie, a quoi la collection de Krusen- 
stern que vous avez eu la bonté de m’envoyer me 
sera particuliérement utile. Je désire beaucoup 
que ce projet recoive votre approbation. 

Je prends la liberté d’ajouter a cette lettre deux 
exemplaires d’un Discours annuel sur l’histoire de 
Pennsylvanie que j’ai récemment prononcé devant 
la Société Philosophique : C’est une bagatelle sans 
pretension que je vous prie de recevoir avec in- 
dulgence et de présenter l’autre exemplaire a la 
Société Philanthropique qui m’a fait l’honneur de 
m’admettre dans son sein. J’y aurais joint quel- 
ques autres choses mais M de L|illegible] qui se 
charge de ce paquet, désire qu’il le moins de vol- 
lume possible. 

J’ai ’honneur de etc. 
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6. Friedrich Adelung to the 
American Philosophical Society 
Dec. 1828 

Sir, 

The letter with which you were pleased to 
honour me of the 13th of March was to me the 
more agreeable as during a long interval it was the 
first that assured me of the continuation of your 
kind remembrances and of that kindness the value 
of which I know how to appreciate—It was accom- 
panied with works extremely interesting to me as 
much for their literary importance as because they 
are fresh marks of your extreme goodness & of 
the indulgence of the Philosophical Society to- 
wards me—Please, Sir, present to that illustrious 
body my most grateful assurances & accept for 
yourself the expression of my most heartfelt grati- 
tude for all you have been pleased to add of the 
products of your learned researches, they are both 
precious materials for the Study of the Languages 
and honourable Monuments of your kindness, I 
would ask you (if it could be done without in- 
descretion) a continuation above all of the Philo- 
logical & Historical part, as also that of the general 
Transactions of the Society of which I posess only 
the Ist volume. 

I take the liberty to send with this letter a little 
package of Books which consists of something new 
for your Country and which I pray you to be so 
good as to present to the Philosophical Society as 
a fresh Testimonial of my devotion to them. You 
will find in it among others a work that I have 
lately published and which offers some curious de- 
tails respecting the manners & Customs of Russia 
in the 17th Century, it is a collection of Sketches 
that the Baron of Meyerberg Ambassador of the 
Emperor Leopold 1st near the Grand Duke Alexis 
Michailoevitch caused to be made, during his stay 
in Russia, of all the objects that excited his Curi- 
osity & which I have had engraved on stone at 
the expense of the late Count Romantzoff and 
accompanied with a commentary, I send with it 
at the same time as an object of Curiosity a copy 
of a Russian Translation of the same work which 
will give you a favourable idea of the progress of 
the Art of Printing in Russian Characters. The 
works which you have destined for our Economi- 
cal Society were delivered to it as soon as they 
were received, which has, probably, been already 
acknowledged by them. 

Receive, Sir, at the conclusion of this Letter the 
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reiterated expression of my high Consideration as 
also that of the entire devotion with which I have 
the honour to be 
Adelung 

(Translation ) 
from Russia, acknowledging receipt of Donations 
of Book and stating that Donations of Books 
are sent to the Society 
Dec. 1828 


7. Friedrich Adelung to the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) List of Books presented to the American 
Philosophical Society by Mr. Frederick 
Adelung, of St. Petersburg. 


1, Linguarum totius orbis vocabularia Com- 
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b) Norte ve Livres 


Envoyés a la Société Philosophique a Philadelphie. 
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parativa, augustissima cura collection, Petrop., 
1787-1789. 2 vol. 4°. 

2. Woertersammlungen . . . Vocabularies of the 
languages of some nations who inhabit the Eastern 
parts of Asia, and the North Western Coast of 
America, by A. J. von Krusenstern, Captain in the 


Russian Navy. St. Petersb. 1813. 4°. 


3. Siegmund Freiherr von Herberstein . . . The 
life of Siegmund Baron of Herberstein, particu- 
larly with a view to his travels in Russia, by 
Frederick Adelung. St. Petersb. 1818. 8". 

4. Mithridates . . . Mithridates or the general 
Science of languages, with the Lord’s prayer in 
five hundred Languages and Dialects. Vol. 4. 
being additions to the three former volumes, By 
Frederick Adelung and Baron William Humboldt. 
Berlin 1817. 8°. 


1. La Sainte Ecriture, en langue Arménienne, in 4°, imprimée a St. Petersbourg. year 97 
2. . m en langue Slavonne, in 8° do. 97 year D. 
3. - 7 en langue Illyrienne, in 8° o - 1819 
4. " es en langue Finnoise, in 8° _ " 1817 
5. Le Nouveau Testament en langue Géorgienne, in 4° “ 97 year 
6. - “ en Persan, in 4° H°. Martyno wy 1815 
i ss en langue Arménienne, in 4° “ 2 vo “ 1819 
8. oe a en langue Samogitienne ou Schamaitienne, in 4°. 1818 
9. A . en langue Tatare, in 8°. Astracan 1818 
10. ’ . en langue Esthonienne, in 8°. 1815 
11. wi . en langue Polonaise, in 8°, Moscou 1819 
12. os ” en Grec, in 8°, Stéréotype. S.P.L. 1817 
13. " u en Allemand in 8°. Stéréotype. S.P.L. 1819 SP 


14. L’Evangile de St. Jean en langue Calmouque. 


St. Pétersbourg 


15. L’Evangile de St. Matthieu et celui de St. Jean, en langue Mongole F.P. 






16. Dictionnaire de la langue Serbe, German & Latin par Vouk Stephanovitch, in 8° Vienne 1818 


17. Dictionarium Slavicum Graecum et Latinum, Mosquae 1684, in 4° 
18. Grammaire de la langue Finnoise, par Strahlmann, in 8°. St. Pet. 1816 
19. Manuel de Logique, en Grec moderne, Leipsic, 1817, in 8°. 

20. Hamel De l’enseignement mutuel, en Allemand, Paris 1818, in 8°. 


21. Fischer Essai sur la Turquoise, in 8°. 
22. Id. 


G. Fischer, Moscou 1818 
Essai sur la perle des fréres Zosima, in 8° (French) G. Fischer, Moscou 1818 


23. Discours de Mr. Loder prononcé 4 Moscou (Latin et Russe) 1819 
24. Le Tsan-Tsi-King, ou Livre élémentaire, en Chinois, imprimé a St. Pétersbourg 1819 
25. Discours tenu par l’Empereur Kien-Long sur le 1 Chapitre du Ta Hio, ou Grande Science, en 


Chinois, imprimé a St. Pétersbourg 1819. 


26. Le méme Discours, en Mandshou, imprimé a St. Pétersbourg 1819. 
27. Systéme minéralogique de Mr. Panzner a St. Pétersbourg, une feuille. 


28. Mainoni Spiegazione di due medagli cufiche. 








Milano, 1818 fol. 
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. Ubersicht aller Sprachen von Fredr. Adelung, in 8°. 


La Sainte Ecriture, en francais, in 8°. 
Le Nouveau Testament, en Arménien in 4°. 


St. Pétersbourg, le 20 Mai 1820. 


St. Pétersbourg 1817. 
D°-97 year 


Frédéric Adelung. 


Presented 19 Jan. 1821. 


8. J. Stroynowski to the 
American Philosophical Society 

Messieurs ! 

N’envisageant dans les progrés et l’extension 
des sciences morales & physiques que le bonheur 
des hommes, on ne peut douter que les savans et 
les Gens de lettres.de toutes les nations ne forment 
entr’eux qu’une seule et méme association, dont le 
lien naturel semble se resserrer de plus en plus 
pour l’intéret commun, qui les porte constamment 
a hater les succés de leur éfforts et a partager leurs 
travaux avec tous ceux, qui concourent a un but 
aussi noble et aussi digne des calculs et des élans 
réunis de l’ésprit humain. 

Avec quelle satisfaction, Messieurs, des hommes 
animés de pareils sentimens, ne doivent-ils pas 
contempler, et chercher a étendre du feu de leur 
génie l’aurore d’un siécle nouveau, qu’Alexandre 
ler vient de faire briller pour ses peuples. Ce Mo- 
narque éclairé a senti, que l’expansion générale 
des lumiéres, fruit de I’Instruction particuli¢re de 
chaque individu, était le seul moyen de donner a 
ses peuples une nouvelle existence. 

Pénétré de cette vérité, c’est en ordonnant, qu’il 
y ait un mode d’enseignement raisonné et uniforme 
dans toute l’étendue de Son Vaste Empire, c’est 
en confiant |’Instruction de la jeunesse aux soins 
et a l’€mulation de plusieurs Universités nouvelle- 
ment établies ou reorganisées, et dont chacune doit 
diriger l’enseignement dans |’étendue de son res- 
sort, c’est en les prenant sous Sa Protection im- 
médiate en établissant un Directoire général des 
Ecoles, et un Ministre de I’Instruction Publique, 
pour surveiller et diriger cette partie intéressante 
de Economie Politique, c’est en choisissant, en 
outre, parmi les membres du dit Directoire des 
Ecoles, un Curateur particulier pour chaque Uni- 


versité, c’est par le choix heureux de personnes 
dignes d’occuper des places si importantes, et par 
l’ensemble des moyens les plus faits pour conduire 
au méme bit, celui du perfectionnement de |’esprit 
public, que Sa Majesté l’Empereur Alexandre ler 
devient en éffet le créateur d’une nouvelle époque 
pour une grande partie du globe, et réalise l’objet 


essentiel des vastes conceptions de Pierre le 
Grand. 

L’Université Impériale de Wilna comprise dans 
ces bienfaisantes dispositions, se fait un devoir et 
un plaisir de vous en faire part, Messieurs, et de 
Vous communiquer le Diplome, par lequel Sa 
Majesté l’Empereur de toutes les Russies vient 
de la régénerer.—Persuadée que Vous les lirez 
avec intérét, elle y joint un extrait de ses réglemens 
généraux déja approuvés par Sa Majesté Impé- 
riale. Vous y trouverez la distribution des parties 
de l’enseignement, |’énumeration des chaires prin- 
cipales, et le mode de l’élection des Professeurs.— 
Elle y joint aussi la liste des chaires actuellement 
vacantes.— 

Savans et gens de lettres de tous les pays, sans 
doute Vous ne verrez pas avec indifférence la 
perspective du bonheur, qu’Alexandre prépare au 
Nord, surtout lorsqu’il depend de Vous d’y 
coopérer par Vos lumiéres. Veuillez donc porter 
Votre attention particuliére sur la nouvelle exist- 
ence de l’Université de Wilna, veuillez encourager 
son zéle, ses efforts, l’aider a remplir l’objet im- 
portant de sa régénération, en la regardant déja 
comme Votre associée naturelle; enfin, lui faire 
part de Vos travaux, de Vos découvertes et de 
Vos succes. Et permettez lui en échange de Vous 
rendre compte de ses occupations et de ses 
progrés.— 

Organe de la méme Université, il m’est doux, 
Messieurs, d’éetre chargé de Vous offrir au nom 
de tous ses Membres, les sentimens de confiance 
et de considération, que Nous Vous devons comme 
a Nos guides et a Nos modeles. 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre. 

Messieurs 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant 
Serviteur 
J. Stroynowski N. Evéque-Recteur 
de l'Université de Wilna. 

Nr. 1053 

a 27 Septembre V.S. 
1803 
Wilna. 
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9. J. U. Niemcevicz to John Vaughan 


a) 6 Mai 1805, Elisabeth Town N.J. 

Sir, 

Your letter dated the 11th of March I do not 
know by what accident did not reach me till last 
night. It was found at the stage-office; this will 
plead my excuse for not answering you sooner. 
If you will be so good as to forward me by a pri- 
vate opportunity, the answer of our Society to the 
Rector of the University of Wilna, with the vol- 
umes of its transactions, I shall find a safe and 
speady conveyance for. I can assure you Sir, 
that this token of attention will be received in my 
Country with a due sense of regard and gratitude. 
Having the honor of being a member of both 
those respectable Societies, I feel a pleasure in 
reflecting, that this litterary Intercourse between 
them, so remote as is their situation from each 
other, and alas existing upon so different govern- 
ments will however tend to promote the same ob- 
ject, Improvement and happiness of Mankind. 
With great Esteem I am 

Sir 
Your obd. Serv. 
Julian U. Niemewicz 
Mrs. Niemcewicz desires her compliments to you. 
Be so good as to remember me to Mr. Patersson 
and the family. 


b) 10 July 1809, Elis. Town New Jersey 

Dr. Sir: 

I have been favored with your letter of 30 June 
with one inclosed for the Rector of the University 
of Wilna. The packet of books was received a 
few weeks ago: it is in New York waiting for a 
Swedish Vessel, which is to take charge of it by 
way of Gotheburg. The letter for 1. Stroynowski 
Rector of the University was immediately de- 
liver’d to a friend of mine going to London, from 
whence it is to be forwarded to its destination. 
There being at present no vessels sailing directly 
from our port to St. Petersburg, this circuiteous 
conveyance will probably cause some delay. I 
wrote to the Prince Czartoryski one of the Direc- 
tors of Public Education in Russia informing him 
of the letter of our Society and of its highly valu- 
able gift. I hinted also that works giving a good 
description of that extensive Empire, its climate, 
productions etc. would be acceptable to our So- 
ciety, and I am satisfied they will with pleasure 
and eagerness seize the opportunity to present 
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them. Pallas’s work is in that respect a classical 
one. I mentioned particularly Russian grammar 
and Dictionary. There has been one publish’d 
under Catherine the IT in Latin with all the lan- 
guages spoken in Russian dominions, they are I 
believe twelve in number. There is an other dic- 
tionary now in the Press in Warsaw of the Polish 
language, and all the Dialects deriving from the 
[llirian or Slavonian, this Idiom also little heard 
of in the Litterary world, is however the most ex- 
tensive ever known, it is spoken from the Adri- 
atic Sea and Dalmatia untill the boundaries of 
China. It belongs to learned Societies, to men 
considering mankind, as a single family to en- 
deavour to be acquainted with its kindred 
branches. I shall deem myself happy in receiving 
from the Society all the Commands that will be 
in my power to execute. With Mrs. N best re- 
gards I am 
Dr. Sir 
Your Servant and friend 
Julian U. Niemcewicz 
John Vaughan, Librarian of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelphia. 


10. Levett Harris to the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) St. Petersburg 3/15 July 1807 

Sir, 

His Excellency the Chevalier de Fuss, perpetual 
Secretary to the Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg, sent to me, some little time since, 
a copy of the X Vth volume of the transactions of 
said Academy, with a request to forward the same, 
in the name of the Institution, to the American 
philosophical Society at Philadelphia. 

It is with great pleasure that I comply with the 
request of the Chevalier, by transmitting this vol- 
ume by the Ship Rose Capt Gardner, the first 
direct opportunity that had offered the present 
year: hoping that it may reach you safely 

I have the honor to be 
very respectfully 
Sir, 
Your most Obedt. Servant 
Levett Harris 


To the Corresponding Secretary 
Of the American Philosophical 
Society 
at 
Philadelphia 
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St. Petersburg 5/17 July 1811. 


Your letter of the 14 May last year did not 
come to hand till November, after our navigation 
had closed, and it was then impracticable to for- 
ward you the books you requested for the Philo- 
sophical Society. 

I avail myself of the first direct opportunity 
which has offered the present year, to transmit you 
two Dictionaries and two grammars. the best 
that have appeared, and I beg you will do me the 
honor to offer them, in my name, to the American 
Philosophical Society and to obtain for them a 
place in the Library under your charge. I like- 
wise add the last volume of the transactions of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences sent to me last 
autumn, too late to be conveyed to you by ship- 
ping, and as no private opportunity offered in the 
course of the winter it has remained with me till 
now. The last volume of the American Philo- 
sophical Society’s transactions has not yet I be- 
lieve come to hand. if it was sent by Mr. Sims, it 
will doubtless be forthcoming, as that young gen- 
tleman intends shortly paying us a visit—he is 
now at Paris. Admiral Tchitchagoff is also in 
Paris. I can therefore give you no information 
as to the two publications on Botany, mentioned 
in your letter as having been sent him by Mr. 
Sims. 

Mr. Sims will no doubt have an opportunity of 
seeing Admiral Tchitchagoff at Paris. Should 
the Admiral in the mean time return to Russia, I 
will be attentive to your desires in relation hereto. 

It will afford me at all times very great pleasure 
to be serviceable to you and I beg you to receive 
with this assurance that of the great truth and 
respect with which 

IT am 
Sir 
your most obd. humble Servt 
Levett Harris 
John Vaughan Esquire 
Philadelphia 


ec) Siz, 


I refer you to the foregoing copy of a letter I 
had the honor to write you by the Brig Susanna 
which sailed direct to Philadelphia on the 9/21 
July last. I have now the pleasure to inclose a 
copy from the interesting work of Professor Ade- 
lung who has been very successful in tracing a 
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similitude between the Sanscrit and Russian lan- 


guages. This work is offered by its enlightened 
author to the American Philosophical Society and 
I hasten to comply with the request of Mr. Ade- 
lung in transmitting the same by a direct occasion. 

I have the honor to be, 

Respectfully, Sir, 

Your most Obedt Servant 
Levett Harris 
28 Aug 

St. Petersburg 9 September 1811 


d) Dear Sir, 

I hasten to transmit you herewith, a letter from 
Professor Fuss perpetual Secretary of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, together 
with the VI volume of the Memoirs of Said Acad- 
emy, which have just been handed me, by the 
American Consul, recently arrived at New York 
from Russia. 

I profit of the same occasion, to inclose to you 
an Extract of a letter from Professor Fuss, in 
reply to the information given him of the incom- 
plete state of the Library of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, in relation to the Memoirs of the Russian 
Imperial Academy. 

And have the honor to remain, with great re- 
spect and consideration, 


Dear Sir, 
Your most Obt. Servant 
Levett Harris 
Philadelphia 
29 December 1818 
John Vaughan Esquire 


e) Dear Sir, 


Some time ago, and when I had last the happi- 
ness of being in your Society, there was mention, 
I recollect, of the Russian Language, and of the 
different Grammars that had been written on it. 
I mentioned to the Grammar of Maudru 
which you appeared to be unacquainted with, and 
I then obtained your permission to send it to you. 

Having only within a few days, been able. to 
unpack my Russian Books, it is but this moment, 
that I have it in my power to lay my hands on the 
accompanying volumes. 


you 


I hasten to transmit them to you, with the re- 
quest that you will honor me by suffering them a 
place in your Library, and accept, at the same 
time, the renewed sentiments of the great Venera- 
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tion and as such, with which I have the honor 
to be, 


dear Sir, 


Your most obedient and 
very humble Servant 
Levett Harris 
Philadelphia 
28 May 1819 
Peter S. Du Ponceau Esquire 


f) Paris 10 October 1827 

My dear Sir, 

Baron de Krudener the newly appointed Min- 
ister of the Emperor of Russia to the United 
States, being about leaving this Capital to proceed 
on his Mission, I take this opportunity of address- 
ing in his favor, a new lines of introduction. 

One of the most distinguished men of his coun- 
try, the Baron has filled several diplomatic Mis- 
sions under the late lamented Emperor, and natu- 
rally anxious to conciliate the good feelings of 
our common Country in the high post confided to 
him, I find infinite pleasure in putting into his 
hand the present letter, which I beg you to do me 
the favor of receiving as a title of recommendation 
for Baron de Krudener in connexion with those 
which his rank and great personal merit will se- 
cure to him near you and our literary friends in 
Philadelphia. 

I beg to renew to you on this occasion the senti- 
ments of high consideration and regard, with 
which I am always 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble 
Servant 
Levett Harris 
To John Vaughan Esquire 
Philadelphia 


11. John Quincy Adams to the 
American Philosophical Society 


John Vaughan Esq. Secretary to the 
American Philosophical Society, Pitsdeipaia 
St. Petersburg 15 Sept. 1811. 
Sir 
At the request of Dr. Gotthelf Fischer, Director 
of the Imperial Society of Natural History at 
Moscow, I have the honour of transmitting to the 
American Philosophical Society, a recent publica- 
tion by him, on the subject of mineralogy; and at 
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the same time of communicating to you the desire 
expressed in his letter to me of entertaining a Cor- 
respondence with your Society. 
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I am very respectfully, Sir, your most 
humble and obedient Servant 
John Quincy Adams. 


Adams, John Quincy, 1811 
St. Petersburg, 15 Sept. 
Rec. Nov. 1 

wrote may 6, 1812 


12. Nicholas Fuss to the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) Monsieur, 


L’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pé- 
tersbourg a recu les cinq premiers volumes des 
Transactions de la Société Américaine de Phila- 
delphie, & elle m’a chargé de présenter a cette 
Société ses remerciemens de ce présent agréable. 

Veuillez, Monsieur, étre auprés du Corps Sa- 
vant, dont Vous remplissez si dignement les fonc- 
tions de Secrétaire, |’Interpréte de nos sentimens 
reconnoissans & de notre estime. 

J'ai été charmé d’apprendre que le onziéme vol- 
ume de nos Nova Acta Vous soit parvenu. C’est 
le premier que je Vous ai expédié. Mais je 
trouve que mon Prédécesseur, feu Mr Euler, Vous 
a envoyé le neuvieme & le dixiéme; j’ignore par 
quelle occasion. Je prendrai la dessus toutes les 
informations possibles, & je ne manquerai pas a 
l'avenir, lorsque je Vous en enverrai les volumes 
suivans, de Vous en avertir par un mot de Lettres. 

Agréez les assurances de la haute considération 
& de la parfaite estime, avec laquelle j’ai ’honneur 
d’étre. 

Monsieur 


Votre trés humble & trés obéissant 
Serviteur 
Nicolas Fuss 


Conseiller d’Etat de la Majesté, 
Membre & Secrétaire perpétuel 
de l’Académie Imp-le des Sci- 
ences & Chevalier de l’Ordre de 
Ste Anne. 

St. Pétersbourg 

ce 10 Janier 1803. 


b) Monsieur, 


C’est avec les sentimens de la plus vive recon- 
noissance que j’ai appris, par Votre lettre du 4 
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Mai passé, la nouvelle de ma réception au nombre 
des Membres externes de la Société Américaine 
des Sciences de Philadelphie. Une distinction lit- 
téraire aussi honorable de la part de la premiére 
Institution savante de l’autre hemisphére, ne peut 
que m’étre infiniment flatteuse & doit m’encourager 
a doubler d’efforts pour la mériter. 

Brilant de témoigner ma gratitude au Corps 
Savant qui m’a jugé digne de lui appartenir, je 
vous supplie, Monsieur, d’agréer mes remercie- 
mens pour l’envoi du diplome & d’étre auprés de 
la respectable Société, dont Vous étes le digne 
organe, l’Interpréte des sentimens de respect & de 
reconnaissance, dont je suis pénétré pour elle. 

J'ai Vhonneur d’etre avec la considération la 
plus distinguée 
Monsieur 


Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur 
Nicolas Fuss 


Conseiller d’Etat actuel, Membre du Direc- 
toire Supréme des Ecoles de |’Empire, Che- 
valier des Ordres de St. Vladimir, & de Ste 
Anne 2de classe. 


St. Petersbourg 


ce 12 Septembre 1818 


A Mr Robert Patterson, 
Secr. de la Société Amer. 
de Sc. de Philadelphie. 


c) Extract of a letter from N. de Fuss, Per- 
petual Secretary of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburg to Levett 
Harris dated St. Petersburg the 14 Sep- 
tember 1818. 


Je m’empresse de répondre a une question que 
Vous me faites dans Votre lettre concernant les 
ouvrages de l’Académie. 

L’Académie de St. Pétersbourg a publié propre- 
ment cing collections de Mémoires, Savoir: Com- 
mentarti en 14 Volumes; Novi Commentarii en 21 
Volumes; Acta en 12 Volumes; Nova Acta en 15 
Volumes & Mémoires, dont on imprime actuelle- 
ment le 7-€me Volume, & dont j’ai fait remettre 
le 6-éme a Monsieur Votre neveu pour la Société 
de Philadelphie. 

D’aprés Votre lettre il manque donc a la Biblio- 
théque de la Société les trois premiéres collections 
toutes entiéres, et de la 4-éme les Tomes 1-11. 
Lors donc que la Société se sera décidée, si elle 
voudra faire l’acquisition de tout ce qui lui manque, 
ou seulement completter la 4-eme collection, dont 
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elle posséde les Tomes 12-15, elle n’a qu’a charger 
ici quelqu’un d’acheter, dans la Librairie de 
l’Académie les volumes qu’elle désire. Il sera bon 
de les acheter brochés, pour étre stir qu’aucun vol- 
ume incomplet ne s’y glisse. 

Je dois vous prévenir encore que le Tome I et 
le Tome XIV des Novi Commentarii ne seront a 
vendre que lorsque la nouvelle édition qu’on en 
imprime aura parue. 


d) Monsieur, 


Une maladie m’a empéché de répondre plutot a 
Votre billet du 23 Aout & de m’occuper de la com- 
mission de Mr. Vaugham. Aprés ma reconvales- 
cence je me suis rendu a la Librairie de l’ Académie 
des Sciences, pour m’informer si tous les livres 
que la Société de Philadelphie désire d’acquérir 
s’y trouvent et 4 quel prix. Mais il s’est trouvé 
que de plusieurs des volumes dont Mr. Vaugham 
m’a envoyé la liste, il n’y a plus un seul exemplaire 
a vendre & qu’on est occupé a en faire une nouvelle 
édition. J’avois espéré en trouver encore des ex- 
emplaires dans d’autres Librairies; mais toutes 
mes recherches ont été infructueuses. II faut donc 
attendre que la réimpression des Tomes XVII, 
XVIII, XIX, XX des Novi Commentarii soit 
finie, & je vous transmettrai dans la suite ces vol- 
umes a mesure qu’ils paraitront. 

Quant aux autres recueils que Mr J. Vaugham 
demande & dont je joins ici la note, j’ai chargé le 
Commissaire de la Librairie académique, Mr. 
Mayer, de les délivrer brochés a la personne que 
Vous y enverrez, avec la note ci-jointe, pour 
prendre et payer les volumes dont elle indique le 
titre & le prix. Je dis: brochés, parce qu’en les 
prenant en feuilles on risque d’obtenir des exem- 
plaires incomplets. 

Oserois-je Vous prier, Monsieur, de faire par- 
venir les lettres ci-jointes 4 Mrs Vaugham & Pat- 
terson par une des fréquentes occasions que Vous 
avez a Votre disposition. 

J'ai Vhonneur d’étre avec la considération la 
plus distinguée 

Monsieur 


Votre trés humble & trés 
obéissant serviteur 


Nicolas Fuss 
Conseiller d’Etat actuel & Chev. 


ce 16 Sept 
1820 
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Monsieur: 


Mr Daschkoff m’a remis aprés son arrivée a 
St Pétersbourg le premier volume des Transac- 
tions du Comité historique & littéraire de la re- 
spectable Société des Sciences de Philadelphie, & 
je l’ai présenté de sa part a l’Académie Impériale 
des Sciences, qui m’a chargé de remercier la So- 
ciété de cette communication si intéressante. 

Veuillez étre, Monsieur, l’interpréte des senti- 
mens de notre reconnaissance aupreés de la Société 
& agréer pour Vous l’assurance de la considération 
trés distinguée, avec laquelle j’ai lhonneur d’étre 

Monsieur 
Votre trés humble & trés obéissant serviteur 
Nicolas Fuss 
St Petersbourg 
ce 16 Septembre 1820. 


a Mr Patterson 
Membre & Secretaire 
de la Société des Sciences 


de Philadelphie. 


f) Monsieur, 


C’est 4 mon grand regret que je me vois dans la 
nécessité de Vous informer que la Librairie de 
l’Académie n’a plus un seul exemplaire des Tomes 
XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX des Novi Commentarii 
a vendre, & qu’on est occupé a en faire une nou- 
velle éition. Je remettrai dans la suite ces vol- 
umes, 4 mesure qu’ils sortiront de nouveau de la 
presse, a Votre Consul, Mr. Lewis. 

Quant aux autres séries des ceuvres de |’ Acad- 
emie, ce qui Vous en manque consiste dans les 
volumes suivants: 1°) Acta Academiae Tom. 1- 
XIT, qui cotitent 120 Roubles an assignations ; 2°) 
Nova Acta. Tom. XI-XV, qui cotttent 60 Rbs. 

J’ai donné a Mr Lewis les renseignements néces- 
saires pour faire payer & prendre tous ces volumes 
brochés a la librairie académique. Je dis: brochés, 
parce-qu’en les prenant en feuilles on risque l’ob- 
tenir des exemplaires défectueux, ce qui est des- 
agreable & la brochure ne cotite que 17 R°, le tout 
en assignations. 

Le Tome VII des Mémoires de l’Académie va 
quitter la presse, & je ne manquerai pas de re- 


mettre 4 Mr Lewis l’exemplaire que |’ Académie 
destine a Votre respectable Société le plutot que 


faire se pourra. Je doute cependant que cela 
pourra avoir lieu avant la cloture de la navigation 


de cette année. 
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Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de la haute con- 
sidération avec laquelle j’ai l’honneur d’étre 


Monsieur, 


Votre trés humble & trés obéissant serviteur 
Nicolas Fuss 
St. Petersbourg 
le 16 Septembre 1823 


a Mr. J. Vaughan 
Membre & Bibliothécaire de la 
Société des Sciences de Philadelphie. 


g) ACADEMIE IMPERIALE DES SCIENCES DE St.- 
PETERSBOURG. 
A la Société Philosophique Ameéricaine a Phila- 
delphie. 
N°. 553. 
7 
St. Pétersbourg ce — Aout 1829. 
19 
L’Académie ayant recu dans sa séance du 20 
Mai la partie I-re, volume 3eme de la nouvelle 
série des Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, conjointement avec deux éloges, 
ouvrages dont cette illustre société a bien voulu lui 
faire hommage, elle a l’honneur d’en accuser la 
réception par la présente, en y joignant le temoig- 
nage de sa parfaite reconnaissance pour cette inté- 
ressante communication. 


Secrétaire perpétuel N. Z. Fuss. 


h) ACADEMIE IMPERIALE DES SCI- 
ENCES DE RUSSIE. 
23 Aout 
1837. 
4 Septembre 


Saint Pétersbourg, ce 


Le Secrétaire perpétuel de |’Académie 
A M. le Secrétaire de la Société Philo- 
sophique de Philadelphie. 
Monsieur, 

L”’Académie a recu les ouvrages que Vous avez 
bien voulu lui adresser, intitulés: The American 
Almanac for the year 1837——-A memoire of the 
history of the celebrated etc——A discourse deliv- 
ered before the hist. soc. of Pensylv. ete——Dis- 
course on the surviving remnant of the Indian race 
etc—Annual discourse etc——Transactions of the 
American philos. Society.— 

J’ai Vhonneur de Vous offrir ses remerciements, 
et vous prie de les faire agréer a Votre savante 
société. 
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Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de la considéra- 
tion trés distingueée. 
Fuss. 


N. 1466 


13. P. S. Du Ponceau to John Quincy Adams 


Philadelphia, 16th February 1818 
Hon: John Q. Adams 
Secretary of State 

Sir 

Relying on your known attachment to Science 
& Literature, which in the midst of your important 
public avocations, you have found leisure to culti- 
vate with success, The Historical & Literary Com- 
mittee or Class of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety held at Philadelphia for promoting useful 
knowledge, beg leave thro’ me to solicit your pa- 
tronage & support. Your predecessor constru- 
ing liberally, yet fairly, the Several Resolutions of 
Congress respecting the Distribution of the public 
printed Documents, & properly viewing our Insti- 
tution as an “Historical Society,” has hitherto 
been pleased to set apart for us a set of those 
public papers & to transmit them to us at the end 
of the Congressional Session. The Committee re- 
spectfully request that the same favor may be con- 
tinued to them. I have the honor to enclose a few 
printed sheets, part of a volume of the Society’s 
Transactions now in the press, in which you will 
find a Report of the Committee, which will, we 
hope, sufficiently convince you of the propriety of 
our application. 

The Committee beg leave to request another 
favor. You will find by the enclosed Report that 
they are engaged in an extensive correspondence 
on Scientific subjects with literary men abroad & 
at home. They find it sometimes difficult to trans- 
mit their communications to the different parts of 
Europe, particularly Germany & Russia. It would 
be a great facility to them if you would permit 
that they should occasionally be sent thro’ your 
Department & from thence to our Ministers 
abroad, who would easily find means to make them 
reach their particular directions, thro’ the Minis- 
ters of the different Countries at the place of their 
residence. If there is no impropriety in your 
granting this favor, the Committee venture to flat- 
ter themselves that it will be conceded to them, & 
will consider it as a distinguished mark of the 
disposition of the Government of your own to 
promote American Literature. 
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The Committee being engaged in extensive en- 
quiries concerning the languages of our American 
Indians would be very happy if you could point 
out to them among the Agents of the Government 
in the Indian Country, some intelligent persons 
with whom they might correspond, & permit their 
letters to & from them to pass thro’ your Depart- 
ment, and if you should think that another De- 
partment would be a more proper channel, they 
would thank you to point it out to them, and to 
support their application at the proper place with 
your high recommendation 

I have the honor to be 
With the Greatest respect 


Sir Your most obedient 
humble servant 
Peter S Du Ponceau 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Historical & Literary Committee 
of the American Philosophical 
Society. 


14. Paul Svinin to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Philadelphia 18th Oct. 1812 
Dr. J. Mease, Esq. Philadelphia 
Dear Sir 
In sending to you one of our rare works (the 
pantheon of the Russian poets) I beg you to pre- 
sent it to the respectable philosophical society of 
Philadelphia, as a homage of my profound esteem. 
I find it worthy to have a place in your valuable 
Library, as by its rarety, as well as by its own 
merit. Besides the striking linkness of the por- 
traits the short descriptions of them were made by 
the spirited & eloquent pen of our first belles-letter 
Keramsin. 
To show truth of what | say—I translate here 
one of those descriptions so correct as possible. 
Lomonossoff : 


“Born under the cold sky of Northern Russia,* 
with an ardent imagination, the son of a poor 
fisherman, he has become the father of Russian 
eloquence and inspired poetry! 

‘“Lomonossoff was the first founder of our lan- 
guage. He first discovered its boldness, strength 
& harmony. His genius counsels from himself 
guesses, sometimes mistaken, but in all his works 
he left the indelible seal of great talents. 


* He was born in Archangel. 
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“He put down his name in the book of immor- 
tality—there, where glowe the names of Pindars, 
Horaces, Rousseaux. 

‘His contemporaries could only admire him, we 
judge, compare & still we feel his merits best. 

“Lyrick poetry was the perfection of Lomonos- 
soff’s talents. For Epick of our Century (it 
seems) he had not enough strength of imagination, 
that richness of ideas, that discernment, taste & 
knowledge which are wanted for describing the 
sceen of the natural world and heroick passions. 
He wrote tragedies only by wish of the Empress, 
but his odes will be forever the treasures of the 
Russian Muse. The little descents which they 
contain are certainly be erased by the inexpries- 
sable beauty & poetick perfections of a great many 
couplets. No one of his imitators could surpace 
him or equal him in this kind of poetry. 

“The prose of Lomonossoff generally can not 
serve us as an example. His long periods are 
tirsome, the destribution of the words are not 
always comformed to the expression of the sub- 
jects, not always agreable to the ear; but the talent 
of the great Orator blazes in his two panegirick 
discourses, which til now we must consider as 
some of the best production of the true Russian 
eloquence. 

“If the Genius & the talents of the mind have a 
right to the gratitude of the people—Russia owes 
a monument to Lomonossoff.” 

I have the honor to be Sir 

Your most humble & obedient Servant 

Paul Svenin 
Paul Svenin— 
Donation of Pantheon of 
Russian Poets 
Karamsin 
Read. 6 Nov. 1812 


15. Count Nicholas Roumiantzov and the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) Extract of a letter from Count de Romanzoff 
Chancellor of the Empire of Russia to 
Levett Harris dated Homel, White Russia, 
the 3/15 July, 1825. 


Je Vous prie, Monsieur, de vouloir etre aupreés 
de toute la Société Philosophique Américaine 
établie 4 Philadelphie, interpréte du sentiment de 
ma reconnaissance envers elle, de ce qu’elle a bien 
voulu m’honorer en m’admettant au nombre de ses 
membres honoraires. 
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Si je pouvais etre digne de cet honneur, c’était 
par la vénération que depuis long-tems je porte a 
cette savante Institution. 
Signed 

Comte de Romanzoff 


Homel, en Russie Blanche 
le 3/15 Juillet 1825. 
A true copy 

Levett Harris 


re-d 4 Nov. 1825. 


b) 


Monsieur, 


J’ai eu ’honneur de recevoir Votre lettre du 21 
Avril, par laquelle Vous avés bien voulu me com- 
muniquer au nom de la Société Philosophique les 
témoignages d’estime et de regret que cet illustre 
Corps vient de donner a la mémoire d’un de Ses 
membres, feu Mr le Chancellier de Empire de 
Russie Comte Nicolas de Romanzoff, et par la- 
quelle Vous m’engagés a transmettre les compli- 
mens de condoléance de la dite Société a la famille 
du défunt. 

Persuadé que les parens de Mr le Comte de 
Romanzoff seront trés sensibles aux témoignages 
de la part que la Société prend a une si juste dou- 
leur, je m’empresserai, Monsieur, de me rendre 
auprés d’eux l’organe des sentimens dont Votre 
lettre renferme l’expression éloquente. 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre avec la considération la 
plus distinguée. 

Monsieur, 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 


Le Baron Francois de Maltitz. 
Washington, 
ns 
le SEE. rae. 
2 mai 
a Monsieur G. Ord, Secrétaire de la Société 
Philosophique. 


c) 
Monsieur, 


Ayant porté dans le tems a la connaissance de 
la famille de feu Mr le Chancelier de 1|’Empire 
Comte Nicolas de Romantzoff le contenu de la 
lettre que Vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adres- 
ser en date du 25 Avril, je me vois appellé au- 
jourd’hui a étre auprés de la Société Philosophique 
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Américaine l’interpréte de la vive reconnaissance 
avec laquelle cette famille a recu les témoignages 
d’estime et de regret que la Société a voués a la 
mémoire de lillustre défunt. Je ne saurais mieux 
m’acquitter de cette tache qu’en vous communi- 
quant, Monsieur, l’extrait ci-joint d’une lettre que 
Mr le Comte Serge de Romanzoff m’a écrite a ce 
sujet et que je vous prie de vouloir bien soumettre 
a la Société Philosophique Américaine. 

Agréez, Monsieur, les assurances de la con- 
sidération la plus distinguée avec laquelle j’ai 
Vhonneur d’étre, 


Monsieur, 


Votre trés humble et trés obéissant 
serviteur 
Le Baron de Maltitz 

Washington, 

le 6/18 Octobre 

1826. 


a Monsieur George Ord. 

d) 

Extrait d’une lettre adressée par Mr le Conseiller 
privé actuel Comte Serge de Romanzoff au Baron 
de Maltitz. 


A St Pétersbourg le 23 Juillet 1826. 
Mr le Baron, 


La lettre de la Société Philosophique que Vous 
avez eu la bonté de me faire parvenir, m’a bien 
sensiblement touché; aussi ai-je 4 Vous supplier 
de vouloir bien étre auprés d’elle l’interpréte de 
toute ma reconnaissance. Si Elle avait quelques 
ordres a me donner, je la supplie de croire, que le 
zéle que je mettrai a la servir, lui sera une nou- 
velle preuve de la considération que mon frére n’a 
cessé de lui porter. 


16. Ivan Krusenstern and the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) St. Petersburgh 2 July 1823 
My dear Sir, 


I have the pleasure of transmitting to you here- 
with a letter from my friend Commodore Krusen- 
stiern, accompanying a Copy of his Voyages round 
the World in the years 1802, 1803 & 1804, for the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society, in 


Philadelphia. This distinguished individual has 
complied most cheerfully with the wish, I have ex- 
pressed to him by your desire, concerning his valu- 
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able publication, and I beg [illegible] I suggest to 
you that he will be much gratified by every mark 
of condescension which the American Philosophi- 
cal Society shall think proper to show him upon 
the present occasion. 

Immediately after my return here I have applied 
to the President of our Academy of Sciences for 
the volumes of its acts that are wanting in the Li- 
brary of the Society and I have been assured that 
they shall be forwarded to me in a short time hence 
and I intend to avail myself of the first opportunity 
that shall offer itself in order to have these vol- 
umes shipped for the United States. 

Do me the favor, my dear Sir, to remember me 
kindly to all our common friends of the Society 
whose number to my infinite pride is large enough 
to justify the omission of the names. 

[ wish you moreover to consider me always 
ready to be of any service to the Society here. 

With great regard and a very sincere affection, 
I have the honor to remain, 

My dear Sir 

Your most humble obedient Servant 
Peter Poletica 
John Vaughan Esq. Philadelphia 


b) 
Sir! 
His Excellency M. de Poletika has informed me, 
that the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 
wishes to have a copy of my voyage round the 
world. Prompted by a call as honorable as it is 
flattering to me, I take the liberty of transmitting 
a copy of it, requesting you, to lay it before the 
Society as a hommage due to that illustrous body. 
Your 
Most obedient & humble servant 
Krusenstern 
Commodore of His Imperial Majesty’s 
Navy 
St Petersburg 1 July 1823 


c) 


St. Petersburg, 6 January 1825—Krusenstern Ac- 
knowledging receipt of his Certificate of member- 
ship 

Wm. N. Keating Esqr. Secretary to the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

Donation of his Charts of Pacific Ocean with de- 
scriptive Manuscript. 
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Sir! 

| have received, although very late, through M. 
de Wallenstein, the letter you have done me the 
honnor to address dated the 24 April 1824, by 
which I am informed that the American Philo- 
sophical Society has been pleased to elect me one 
of her members. Highly sensible of the flattering 
distinction conferred on me by that illustrious 
society, | beg of you to present to her my most 
grateful acknowledgements. May I at the same 
time take the liberty to request the Society she 
may do me the honnor and accept as a token of 
the high esteem and great regard I bear for that 
learned body, a copy of a collection of several 
Charts of the Pacific Ocean which I have published 
a few months ago, accompanied by a volume of 
illustrative memoirs. I should be extremely 
happy, if my endeavours to lessen the dangers of 
navigating that Ocean, covered as it is, with in- 
numerable rocks, shoals and coral islands should 
meet the approbation of the navigation of your 
country, who of all sea faring nations frequent the 
South Seas the most. If 1 should not be des- 
appointed in these my most anxious wishes, I shall 
not fail to present the Society to which I now have 
the honnor to belong, with the following volumes 
as soon as they appear, of which the second volume 
is to contain Charts of the islands situated on the 
Northern Hemisphere of the Pacific Ocean and 
the third, Charts of the Coasts of America border- 
ing on that Ocean from the straits of Behring to 
Cap Horn, and which is to complete the whole 
work. 

I have the honnor to be with the highest regard 

Sir 
Your obedient Servant 
Krusenstern 

St. Petersburg, the 6 Januar, 1825 


d) 
Extract from a letter of 
Henry Middleton American Minister at the Court 
of Russia to M. Vaughan, Philadelphia, dated 7 
July 1825 our time 
14 June in Russia 


I had the pleasure of forwarding sometime since a 
letter from Commodore Kruzenstern for your So- 
I have at length found an oppor- 
tunity by which to send his Hydrographic Me- 
moirs & Atlas of the Pacific Ocean, Books which 


ciety. 
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he has requested me to present to the American 
Philosophical Society - - - - - They go by vessel 
to your Port & are directed to yourself. 


Scad. 16 Sept. 1825 


Krusenstern S. Petersburg 
Middleton N. rn 
7 July 1825 
Donation 


Hydrostatic Memoirs from 
Commodore Krusenstern 
Read Sept 16, 1825 
e) 
To C. C. Cambreleng, 
U.S. Minister to Russia 
Sir: 

Mr. Vaughan Secretary to the American Philo- 
sophical Society has ordered Mr. Charles Cramer 
to send him a complete copy of my charts of the 
Pacific Ocean, the Society being possessed only of 
the 1 vol. published in 1829. 

Your Excellency will permit me to request you 
to forward the accompanying charts, and to assure 
Mr. Vaughan, that it is very gratifying to me to 
send to America my charts particularly at this 
moment, as the return of Commodore Wilkes after 
having finished so highly honorable to his country 
and his profession the important expedition he 
was entrusted with, may be expected in the course 
of this year. If any thing should yet be wanted, 
I hope Mr. Vaughan will not hesitate to send his 
orders to Mr. Cramer. 

I have the honor to be 

Your Excellency, 
Obd. Servant 


Krusenstern 
S. Petersburg 


the 10/22 April 1841 


17. Henri Christophe Godefroy de Struve to the 
American Philosophical Society 


De Struve 
Hamburg 


on being elected a Member 


\ March 9th 1827 


A Monsieur 
Monsieur George Ord 
Secretaire de la Société Philosophique 
a Philadelphie. 
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Hambourg ce 9 Mars 1827 
Monsieur 


J’ai eu le plaisir de recevoir la lettre par laquelle 
Vous avez bien voulu m’informer de honneur que 
la Société Philosophique de Philadelphie a bien 
voulu me faire en me nommant son membre. 
Trés sensible a cette distinction peu méritée, je 
Vous prie Monsieur, d’offrir a la Société l*hom- 
mage de ma vive reconnaissance et de 
le désir qui m’anime de coopérer 
mes faibles moyens 
noble but. Veuillez 
meme tems 
de la plus pro 


corner torn 
a Mr George Ord 


18. Pierre de Gotz and the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) Copie d'une lettre de Son Excellence Mr. le 
Conseiller d’Etat actuel et Chevalier de 
plusieurs Ordres Pierre de Goetze a Mon- 
sieur Pierre Duponceau, President de la 
Societe Philosophique Americaine. 

Clarissimo ac celeberrimo viro 
Petro Duponceau, 


Americanae Societatis philosophicae, qua Phila- 
delphia adunata 
est, Praesidi dignissimo ; 
Petrus de Goetze 
S. p. d. 


Ea jam est, non solum Eruditorum singulatim 
literis vacantium, verum etiam integrorum Coetum 
scientiarum culturae consecratorum felicitas, ut 
insigni humanitatis animati, nullo licet 
longissimo regionum locorumque intervallo dis- 
juncti, a mutua rerum suarum communicatione 
impediri possunt. Ita factum est, ut etiam studi- 
arum , et ardor et severitas, et digna prae- 
conia, ad nos usque pervenerint. 

Quapropter magnepere lactor de honorifica pro- 
vincia, quam Caesarea Academia Russica, quae 
Petropoli floret, cui socium ad honores adscriptum 
esse me gaudeo, mihi demandaverat, ut editos ab 
ea novissime commentarios * duodecim partibus 
constantes, Societati 


sensu 


Vestrae philosophicae in 
justae existimationis pignus transmitterem ; addita 
etiam translatione teutonica disquisitionum ety- 
mologicarum, illis commentariis insertarum, quae 


verum summe venerandum, Classis Caesareae 
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Praefectum, Alexandrum Schischovium, Instruc- 
tionis publicae et rerum ecclesiasticarum Adminis- 
trum emeritum, Academiae praedictae Praesidem 
celebrant auctorem. 

Liceat mihi data hac occasione duo quoque opu- 
scula, idiomate germanus a me elucubrata, cantica 
nempe vulgaria nationum, primum Serbicae al- 
terum Ruthenicae, benevolae Societatis Vestrae 
philosophicae inspectioni substemere: et si vobis 
pomo etiam communionem aliquam literarium cum 
Academia nostra Caesarea intertenere, et opera 
mea uti placuerit, Studia mea atque officia tubentis- 
sime vobis pollicear. Vale! 

Ad Mandatum Academiae, 

scripsi Petropoli VII Kal. August. A. S. 

MDCCCXXIX 
Mr. Geotz 
J. Kal. August 1829 


| To the illustrious, distinguished Peter Duponceau, 
most worthy President of the American Philosophical 
Society, gathered in Philadelphia, 

Peter von Goetze. 
Greetings ! 

It is gratifying not alone to scholars who sepa- 
rately devote their leisure to the sciences, but to 
entire societies who have dedicated themselves to 
the promotion of science, that, while inspired by 
sentiments of human kinship, and unhampered even 
by the greatest distances between countries and 
places, they do not permit anything to prevent them 
from communicating on their scholarly matters. It 
was thus that the ardour, accuracy and worthy ex- 
position of your studies reached us. 

In consequence of which, I am very pleased to have 
been entrusted by the Russian Imperial Academy 
which flourishes in Petropolis, with the task of 
sending over to your Society, in token of merited 
respect, its recently published “Notes” [Memoirs of 
the Russian Academy], together with the German 
translation of the etymological studies appearing in 
the “Notes” and extolling their author the very hon- 
ored Chief of the Imperial Navy, Alexander Shish- 
kov, formerly distinguished minister of Public Edu- 
cation and of Church Affairs, and President of the 
above mentioned Academy. 

On this occasion, be it permitted to me to also 
enclose, for survey by your benevolent.Society, two 
works of my own written in German on the popular 
songs of various nations, one of the Serbian, and 
one of the Russian People. 

And should it also suit you to establish a literary 
link with our Imperial Academy, and to utilize my 
works, | am happy to promise you my zeal and 
services. 
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Farewell. 
By order of the Academy 
written by me at Petropolis on August 7, 1829.] 


b) 


a Monsieur Pierre Duponceau, 
Président de la Société philosophique 
ameéricaine a Philadelphie. 

Monsieur, 

J’avais eu l’honneur il y a quelques années de 
Vous adresser une lettre en langue latine au nom 
de l’Académie Impériale Russe et de Vous trans- 
iettre en méme tems pour la Société philosophique 
ameéricaine, que Vous présidez, la collection com- 
pléte des commentaires de |’Académie ainsi que 
plusieurs ouvrages publiés par moi en langue 
allemande. 

N’ayant recu jusqu’ici aucune reponse tout me 
porte a croire que mon paquet ne soit pas arrive 
a sa destination et qu’apparement il se soit égaré 
durant la traversée de Londres en Amérique. Je 
prends donc la liberté de Vous faire parvenir ci- 
joint la copie de ma premiére lettre, en Vous de- 
mandant permission Monsieur, de renouveller 
mon envoi en cas que le premier paquet serait 
perdu. Permettez moi en méme temps, Monsieur, 
de réiterer l’offre de mon entremise, si la Société 
philosophique américaine qui s’est signalé déja par 
tant de travaux utiles aux sciences jugerait a 
propos d’entrer en relation scientifique avec 
l’Académie Impériale Russe. 

J’ajoute a la présente le régistre des membres 
de l’Académie Imperiale Russe depuis sa fonda- 
tion jusqu’a présent. 

Agréz je Vous prie l’expression de la haute 
consdération avec laquelle j’ai l"honneur d’étre 

Monsieur 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
Pierre de Gotz 
Conseiller d’état actuel au service de S.M. 
lEmpereur de toutes les Russies, Directeur 
de la Commission Impériale d’amortissement, 
membre du Comité scientifique du Ministére 
des Finances, membre honoraire de I’ Acad- 
émie Impériale Russe et de quelques autres 
sociétés savantes, Chevalier de plusieurs 
ordres tant russes qu’étrangers. 
St. Pétersbourg 
ce 16 Juin 1836. 
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c) 


Légation Impériale de Russie 
aux Etats Unis. 

Washington, 23 Décembre 1836. 
Monsieur, 

Le Ministére Impérial des Affaires Etrangéres 
vient de me faire parvenir un paquet a Votre 
adresse, de la part de Mr. le Conseiller d’Etat de 
Goetz, Membre Honoraire de !’Académie Impe- 
riale de Russie a St. Pétersbourg. 

M’acquittant aujourd’hui des ordres que j’ai 
recus a ce sujet, j’ai l"honneur de vous transmettre 
ci-prés le paquet susmentionné, en Vous priant, 
Monsieur, de m’honorer de quelques mots sur sa 
reception, pour que, de mon cote, je puisse l’an- 
noncer au Ministére Impérial. 

J’ai 'honneur d’étre, Monsieur, avec une con- 
sidération distinguee, 

Votre trés humble & trés obéissant serviteur 

G. Krehmer. 
a Mr P. Duponceau, ete.— 


19. P. S. Du Ponceau to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Philadelphia 20th Aug. 1841 
John K. Kane, Esq. 
Dear Sir 

About three years ago, His Excellency the Che- 
valier Pierre de Goetz, actual Counsellor of State, 
and a distinguished member of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, amongst other 
valuable Donations for our library, sent us his 
translation into German of an important Philologi- 
cal Work written in Russian by Admiral Schisch- 
koff, the venerable President of the said Academy. 
This work in 3 Vol. Octavs, is in our library. See 
our Proceedings, Vol. 1. p. 23 Untersuchungen 
etc. 

Under the modest title of Researches into Lan- 
guages, this work, as justly described by the trans- 
lator in his Preface, is a profound Enquiry into 
Origin and formation of languages, and the con- 
nexion existing between them. In this Enquiry, 
the Slavonic languages, of course, make a con- 
spicuous figure. 

A few days ago only, I received an interesting 
letter from the Chevalier de Goetz, dated 10/24th 
June, 1839, accompanied with a box of Books pre- 
sented to our Society by the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, and which will be reported by our 
Librarian. In that letter Mr. de Goetz informs 
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me that in that box are four Copies of his above 
mentioned translations which the Academy (to 
whom the work belongs) sends to our Society to 
be by us distributed among other learned Societies 
and men of learning. These Copies are in the 
possession of our Librarian. 

I beg leave, Sir, to propose to the Society the 
following Distribution of these Copies, each of 3 
Volumes. 


1. One Copy to the National Institution at Wash- 

ington. 
One to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Boston. 
One to the University of Virginia. 
One to the Columbia College at New York. 

I am respectfully 

Dear Sir 
Your most obed. Servt. 
Peter S. Du Ponceau 


20. Henry Middleton to the 
American Philosophical Society 
a) 
Dear Sir, 

The Imperial Society of Naturalists at Moscow 
have requested me to forward to the Academy of 
Sciences of Philadelphia, the two Quarto volumes 
herewith enclosed, entitled as follows “Entomo- 
graphie de la Russie from Gotthelf Fischer” also 
a notice “sur les Vejetaux fossiles du Gouverne- 
ment de Moscou.” 

I presented the Entomology you sent me to Mr. 
Fischer when I was at Moscow for the Corona- 
tion—I have since received the enclosed Diploma 
for Mr. Thomas Say, and have to request that you 
will release it to him with my Compliments—I 


should be glad to have the continuation of his work 
to be published. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully 
Henry Middleton 
St. Petersbourg 14 May 1827— 
26 
b) 
St. Petersbourg 10th July 1830— 
= 
Dear Sir, 
I have the pleasure to send you the Speech of 
Mr. Humboldt when he assisted at a sitting of the 
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Academy here, Supposing it were to be agreeable 
to you to distribute to friends—lI also take the lib- 
erty of introducing to your good offices, the gentle- 
man whose letter is enclosed -- - 

I am 

Dr. Sir 
Your Obdt. Sert. 
Henry Middleton 


21. J. Reichel to the 
American Philosophical Society 


a a. 
St. Petersbourg as Juin 
an 


1830. 
Monsieur ! 

Monsieur l’Ambassadeur des Etats Unis auprés 
de notre Cour Mr Middeton, qui est sur le point 
de partir d'ici, m’encourage de m/adresser di- 
rectement a vous Monsieur sans avoir l’honneur 
de vous étre connu.— Etant un amateur zélé des 
meédailles et monnais, et ayant déja ramasser une 
collection considérable de toutes les pays, je me 
trouve encore assez pauvre pour tout ce qui con- 
serne le nouveau monde. Tous ce que j’ai en fait 
de piéces des Etats Unis et de l’Amérique Méridi- 
onale m’est parvenu uniquement par des voya- 
geurs ou par quelque autre hazard, ne fait donc 
aucune suite. Je vois alors clairement, que sans 
avoir quelque correspondant sur la place, et qui s’y 
entend, je ne parviendrai jamais de completter 
cette partie. Pour cet effet je m’adresse donc 
sans autre facon a vous Monsieur avec cet confi- 
ance que vous degnerez de m’aider 2 completter 
la collection. De mon coté je vous offre mes 
services a vous fournir, si vous le désirez toutes les 
pieces que vous souhaités a voir, tant pour votre 
collection si vous en avez une, pour celle du 
Gouvernement ou pour quelque Collections de vos 
amies, ou enfin ce qui me conviendroit encore, que 
vous m’envoyez chaque foi la note du montant par 
votre Ambassade sous mon adresse, ou vous 
pouvez étre sure que je l’honnorerez de suite. Je 
pouroit vous étre utile peut étre encore dans quel- 
que autre genre, en ce cas je vous prie de ne pas 
me menager, car je me fairoit un vrais plaisir de 
vous étre bon en revange a quelque chose. 
que vous sachiez ce qu’il me faut. 
vous mettre au fait. 

1. J’ignore absolument ce qui existe en fait des 
médailles des Etats Unies. Je ne saurais donc 
vous spécifier ceux qui me manquent. Je n’ai que 
deux de Washington une de Franclin et quelques 


Pour 
Je m’en vais 
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autres a l'occasion de la guerre de I’Indépendance, 
tous frappée en France ou en Angleterre, ainsi 
je manque absolument des médailles faites chez 
vous. En ce cas s'il y a des médailles de fait, qui 
marquent quelques époques mémorables dans 
votre Histoire, ou qui se distinguent par la beauté 
du travail, ou enfin par sa rareté, je voudroit avoir 
un exemplaire de chaque, en argent de préférence. 
Pour les monnais courantes, tant en or, argent, ou 
bronze, je les posséde tous, sauve ceux de Maha- 
huzet | Massachusetts] ou je n’en ai aucune. S’1l 
y a quelques piéces d’Essais qui n’ont pas été mis 
en circulation, ou qui sont remarquable de quelque 
autre facon, je voudroit avoir ceux 1a surtout. 
Ensuite quelques Meédailles fait en lhonneur de 
quelques hommes d’Etat ou 
marquante. 

2. A cause de la proximité, vous serez plus a 
méme que personne, d’obtenir des Médail. et mon- 
nois des républiques méridionales. 


autre personne 


Quoique j’ai 
déja une cinquantaine de ces piéces, j’en suis sure 
qu'il y en a bien plus que ca: Je vous nommerez 
done seulement ce que je posséde déja. 

Les piastres et le quart de Pisatre avec la procla- 
mation de Mexique de 1808. Le Jetton de la 
Constitution de 1812 par l’archeveque de Mexique. 
Trois médailles en Mémoire de Ferdinand VII. 
Les piastres d’Iturbite de 1822 et 1823. Quatre 
Médailles 4 son avenement au Throne et son Cou- 
ronnement et celle de sa femme. Une Meédaille 
de Récompance avec les deux Globes. J’ai vue 
une Med: d’Iturbite avec un arbre et deux Re- 
nards sur le Revers, que je n’ai pas et que je vou- 
drois bien avoir. J’ai ensuite tous les piastres de 
la République depuis 1824 et la piéce en or de 
1825. 

Une Médaille de la province d’Oaxaca 1808 avec 
l’Efigie de Ferdinand VII. 

Une Meédaille ovale des provinces Septentri- 
onales avec le portrait de Ferd. VII. 

Une Med: que le Curé du village de Dolores a 
fait frapper et deux piéces de monnoi de lui. 

Deux Monnois avec vice Ferdinand VII. 

Je n’ai de la nouvelle Grenade que deux petites 
pieces, les piastres me manquent. 

Un piastre de la province de Zacatecas. 

Un piastre del Rio de la plata 1813 et la petite 
piéce. 

Deux piastres de Chili 1817 & 1821. Ensuite 
une Med: de la grandeur d’un 1/2 piastre, sur son 
Independance 1818. 

Une grande piéce en or de la République de Co- 
lumbia 1826. Je crois que c’est une Doublone. 
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Une Med: de récompanse ovale avec |’Efigie de 
Bolivard et les Armes du Peru sur le Revers 1824. 

Autre Med: de la ville de Cusco 1825 avec le 
portrait de Bolivard. Ensuite les piastres avec le 
portrait de Bolivard. 

Un piastre de la République du Centre de 
Amérique 1827. 

Une Med: de Récompanse pour la Défense de 
Callao 1819. 

Les piastres de la Rép: de Peru, avec celui qui 
est contremarqué par le Général Rodit. 

Cette quantité de Républiques et leurs dif- 
férentes Dénominations me brouillent un peu, et 
pour cet raison cette partie est la moins bien clas- 
sifié dans la Collection. De la Republique de 
Paraguai je n’ai rien du tout. 

3. Pour ceux du Brezil je n’ai que les Ecus de 
1823 & 1826. Je désireroit bien avoir quelques 
médailles avec le Portrait de Don Pedro, ou quel- 
ques autres Med: ou Monnois remarquables de ce 
pays. 

4. De la Republique de Hayti je n’ai que quel- 
ques petites piéces de Christoph de Petion et de 
Boyer. N’y a-t-il pas de plus grandes piéces de 
fait? ou quelques médailles. 

En outre il faut nécessairement, que dans toutes 
ces pays pendant ces violantes guerres on ai 
frappée dans quelques villes ou forteresses de 
Monnois Obsidionales, qui m/’intéressent aussi 
beaucoup. 

D’ailleurs ne sachant pas ce qui existe en fait 
des Médailles et Monnois dans toutes ces pays, je 
ne suis pas en état de vous les nommer. Je me 
borne donc de vous dire, de chercher de préférence 
les piéces les plus intéressantes et remarquables, 
qui marquent des Epoques dans I’Histoire et que 
vous ne trouverez pas dans ma note, autant que 
possible en argent, car les Med: en or deviennent 
trop chére et je n’aime pas trop ceux en bronze. 

Je ne saurez assez aprécier le Service que vous 
me rendriez par la Monsieur et je vous prie de 
compter sur ma gratitude d’avant. 

Les Envois et les payements pouront se faire 
par l’Ambassade ou par une Maison de Commerce 
que vous choisirez de preference. 

Comptant en tout cas que vous m’honorerez 


d’une Réponse. J’ai l’honneur de me Signer avec 
Considération 


Votre tout dévouée 
J. Reichel 


Conseiller de Collége et Directeur de 
Expédition des Papiers de la Couronne 
sur la Fontanka. 
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22. A. Degourov to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Saint Petersburg 6/18 Juillet, 1830. 


Monsieur, 


J’ai ’honneur de vous envoyer le Prospectus 
d’un ouvrage sur les Enfans-trouvés. Il vous fera 
connaitre et l’étendue de mes recherches 4 leur 
égard et l’opinion que des faits qui sont les mémes 
partout, m’ont forcé d’embrasser, relativement aux 
hospices qu’on leur a ouverts dans les pays catho- 
liques. La distance ot je suis du lieu d l’impres- 
sion et d’autres causes sérieuses vont retardé la 
publication de cet ouvrage, mais le volume sur la 
Russie qui contient des documents trés curieux et 
inconnus jusqu’a ce jour, paraitra au mois de No- 
vembre. Comme ami de l’humanité et des Sci- 
ences, je suis persuadé, Monsieur, que vous 
prendrez quelque intérét a ce travail. Monsieur 
de Middleton Ministre des Etats Unis m’a assuré 
que vous n’y seriez point indifférent. C’est a sa 
recommandation que je prends la liberté de vous 
écrire comme au Savant le plus a méme par Sa 
position sociale de m’aider a completer mes re- 
cherces et méme de m’ouvrir de nouvelles sources. 
Je n’ai pu me procurer sur l’Amérique Méridi- 
onale, toute catholique qu’un notice relative a la 
Maison des Enfans trouvés de Rio-Janeiro. Elle 
remonte a la premiére année de |’établissement en 
1738 et donne l'état des enfans recus, rendus aux 
parens, élevés et décédés, avec les dépenses de leur 
entretien, d’année en année, jusqu’en 1823. J’au- 
rais bien voulu avoir des tableaux Statistiques 
semblables pour quelques grandes villes des Ré- 
publiques dont le territoire appartenait ci-devant a 
Espagne, mais dans |’état ott elles se trouvent, il 
ne faut pas y songer. Les Etats-Unis qui ont 
conquis depuis longues années leur indépendance 
et qui sont sur la voie de la plus haute civilisation, 
peuvent me fournir, en revanche des arguments 
positifs pour combatire le systéme que l'Europe 
Catholique suit depuis Vincent de Paule qui n’est 
pas cependant le premier fondateur des Maisons 
d’enfans-trouvés. Ils n’ont pas d’hospices en leur 
faveur du moins aucun n’est mentionné dans 
louvrage de Warden et dans les autres Statis- 
tiques que j’ai pu consulter. Puissent les Etats 
de I’Union persiter dans leur systéme et ne jamais 
adopter un mode de charité qui fait horreur quand 
on connait malheurs qu’il produit. Lord Mon- 
bode en disant qu’il est: more pernicious than pes- 
tilence or famine, l’a trés bien caractérisé. 
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Je désire beaucoup, Monsieur, me procurer un 
excellent rapport qui a été fait en 1827 par un 
comité spécial qui avait été chargé de visiter les 
villes de Baltimore, New York, Providence, Bos- 
ton et Salem. Ce rapport a été imprimé a Phila- 
delphie et j’en ai la un extrait beaucoup trop 
reserré dans la Revue encyclopédique d’Octobre 
1828. Mais tel qu'il est, il m’a appris qu’a New- 
York le nombre des filles qui se présentent au 
dépot de mendicité pour accoucher n’exéde pas 80 
a 90 par an, qu’il est 4 Salem de méme, a Boston 
de 9 ou 10, et a Philadelphie de 269. La législa- 
tion de cette derniére ville, différente des autres 
a l’egard de ces filles, explique sans doute ce grand 
nombre. Mais il serait nécessaire de pouvoir le 
comparer dans ces quatre villes, avec le nombre 
total des enfans illégitimes de chacune, car toutes 
les filles qui deviennent méres ne vont pas ac- 
coucher a la maison de Charité. Peut-étre que ces 
renseignemens se trouvent dans le Rapport 
mentionné. 

J’ai lu aussi dans Warden, tome 2, pag. 109, 
qu’en 1804, lorsque la population de New-York 
était de 60,000 hab. le nombre des prostituées, 
selon le rapport du Magistrate, était de 1050, ou 
environ un 60e de la population. Ces données 
appartiennent nécessairement aux questions dont 
je cherche la solution. Ayez la bonté, Monsieur, 
de m’aider a cet egard et de vouloir bien me pro- 
curer tout Rapport et tout ouvrage qui peut 
m’éclairer sur l’objet dont je m’occupe. La légis- 
lation relative a l’infanticide, aux enfans illégitimes 
et aux enfans-trouvés en fait partie. N’y aurait-il 
pas un ouvrage ou celle des différens états sur ces 
sujets se trouverait comparée? Je remettrai a 
M. Gibson, consul d’Amérique, qui veut bien se 
charger de vous faire passer ma lettre et a qui je 
vous prie d’adresser la réponse dont vous m’hono- 
rerez, le prix des rapports et livres que vous 
jugerez utiles a mes travaux. Agréez d’avance 
tous mes remerciements pour les services que j’at- 
tends, de votre long dévouement aux intéréts des 
Sciences et de l’humanité, ainsi que de votre bien- 
veillance connue. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre avec les sentimens d’estime 
et la considération respectueuse qui vous sont dues, 

Monsier, 


Votre trés-humble 
A. DeGouroff 
A. de Gouroff 


On Foundlings, and Foundling Establishments 
18 July 
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23. James Buchanan and the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) St. Petersburg, 12/24 August 1832. 


Dear Sir/ 

The packets which you committed to my care 
were sent to Count Nesselrode soon after my ar- 
rival who promised to have them transmitted to 
their proper destinations. This has no doubt been 
done. 

[ received a package a few days ago from the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences in this City, for the 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, which I in- 
tend to send by a vessel which will sail for Boston 
on Sunday next. This package will be directed 
to the care of David Henshaw Esquire, collector 
of that Port, with a request that he shall retain it 
until he may hear from Philadelphia, unless, in 
the mean time, a very good opportunity should 
offer for its transmission. 

Yours respectfully, 
James Buchanan 
John Vaughan Esquire 


b) 


My dear Sir Lancaster, 25 March 1834. 

A short time before I left St. Petersburg Col: 
I.R. Jackson of that City sent me three copies of 
his “observations on Lakes,” two of which were 
intended for such of the Philosophical Societies 
of our country as I might select. In the commu- 
nication which accompanied them, he says, “I need 
hardly add how much I should feel honored by 
being admitted an honorary member of any of 
those learned societies, the object of whose labors, 
like my own, is the study of nature.” 

Believing that I could not more acceptably dis- 
charge the trust confided in me than by presenting 
one of these copies to the American Philosophical 
Society, I have now the honor of transmitting it 
to you for that purpose. 

With Col: Jackson my acquaintance is but 
slight. He is an English gentleman who was, for 
many years, in the Russian military service, 
(though I believe he has recently resigned his sta- 
tion in the army), and has the reputation of being 
a man of talents and character. Such a distinc- 
tion as that which he desires whilst it would add 
to his own standing, might, be enlisting his feel- 
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ings in our favor, tend to advance the scientific 
and literary reputation of our country in that re- 
mote quarter of Europe, and be serviceable to our 
countrymen who may visit St. Petersburg. 
Yours very respectfully, 
James Buchanan 
John Vaughan Esquire 


c) Washington, 10 July 1838. 
Dear Sir/ 

Mr. Bodisco, the Russian minister to this coun- 
try, has done me the honor of entrusting to my 
care a packet directed to you, “by a distinguished 
member of the Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg, and containing the fine reports of the me- 
teorological and magnetic observations established 
in Russia by the Imperial Government.” 

As I do not intend to pass through Philadelphia 
on my return home, I shall send the packet by 
mail, and have it franked by Walter Franklin 
Esquire, Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Will you be kind enough to drop me a line ac- 
knowledging the receipt of it? 

Yours very truly, 
James Buchanan 
To the Secretary of the 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


d) Washington, le 30 Juin 1838. 


Monsieur, 


En vous transmettant la lettre, cijointe de Mr. 
Kupffer, membre de l’Académie des Sciences de 
St Pétersbourg, accompagnée d’un exemplaire des 
observations météorologiques et magnétiques faites 
par ordre du Gouvernement Impérial et rédigée 
par cet Académicien, je me félicité d’étre |’inter- 
médiaire d’une communication destinée peut étre, 
a ajouter aux liens qui subsistent déja entre l’Em- 
pire et la Republique, ceux non moins satisfaisants, 
qui résulteraient du concours des Sociétés scien- 
tifiques des deux pays dans le développement 
d’une branche des sciences naturelles aussi intéres- 
sante et aussi importante que l’est celle dont traite 
louvrage en question. 

Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considéra- 
tion trés distinguée. 

A. de Bodisco. 


A Mr. le Secrétaire de la Société Philosophique a 
Philadelphie. 
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24. Colonel I. R. Jackson to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Romiantzoff Museum, St. Petersburg, 
1/13 Sept. 1835. 
Sir. 

Herewith I have the honour to transmit you a 
copy of a work entitled “Aide Memoire du Voya- 
geur’ which I have to request you will do me the 
favour to present to the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia in my name. 

Never perhaps did men travel so much as in 
the present day, nor was there ever a time when 
books of travels were so greedily devoured by the 
public. This has induced every tourist to give the 
world an account of his perigrinations whether 
qualified or not to observe and to communicate 
useful information: hence this kind of writing has 
necessarily sunk in the scale of literary merit and 
has become a pecuniary speculation. 

When however we consider the dignity of a 
traveller’s mission we are grieved to find it so gen- 
erally misunderstood or so little supported.— 
When we open a work in which we expect to find 
a lively interesting and impartial picture of the 
manners, customs, laws, government, religion, arts, 
manufactures and commerce of a people, we dis- 
cover, on the contrary, nothing but descriptions 
repeated to satiety, the most futile remarks and 
insignificant anecdotes; or, what is worse, the 
false colouring of prejudice so common with the 
unenlightened, we throw down the book in dis- 
gust, and with a deep feeling of regret that an 
object so important as the true knowledge of the 
different families of mankind spread over the 
globe, should be so slightly considered.— 

The importance of geographical science, taken 
in its widest sense, is at length acknowledged; it 
is no longer confined to the lower classes of our 
schools, but is with propriety considered worthy 
the attention of the most philosophic minds. So 
have societies for its development sprung up in 
France, England and Germany. But as the rela- 
tions of travellers are, for many countries at least, 
the sole source whence our notions of these coun- 
tries can be derived, it were much to be desired 
that those who pretend to give us information 
should make themselves qualified for the under- 
taking. 

Impressed with an idea of the necessity of 
doing something towards an object so important 
in itself, I published the “Aide Mémoire” which 
in the beginning I had compiled solely for my own 
use, as may be seen by the preface. The work I 
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am afraid has many imperfections, but it is the 
only one of the kind extant and cannot but have 
a tendency, I would fain hope, to render travel- 
writing less futile and more interesting than it is 
at present. 

I regret that my book is not written in my na- 
tive tongue, but being out of England for some 
years, and having at my disposal but few materials 
and these not in English I was induced to employ 
the french language as being the most widely 
diffused. 

Devoting, as I do, my leisure hours to scientific 
pursuits I have contributed various articles in 
english and in french to the Journals of France 
and England, and some time since gave to Mr. 
Buchanan (late minister from your country to 
Petersburg) two copies of a separately published 
“Essay on Lakes” (a subject which cannot be void 
of interest in America), to be by him presented 
to such of the Societies as he should think proper. 
I know not if yours’ has received a copy. 

I cannot conclude, Sir, without expressing how 
highly flattered I should feel, should the Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia deem me worthy 
of being associated to its interesting labours. I 
have occasionally seen here some numbers of its 
publications containing articles that do the highest 
honour to the talents of your prosperous and en- 
lightened country, and should consider myself 
particularly happy, if, as a member of your learned 
body, I could sometimes add my mite to your rich 
offerings of scientific knowledge. 

Understanding, sir, that you are a particular 
friend of Mr. Middleton, so many years resident 
in this country, I must beg you would do me the 
favour to present my best respects to himself and 
family, and assure him that I remember him with 
those feelings of respect to which his civilities to 
me and his superior merit so justly entitle him. 

| have the honour to be 
Sir 
Your very humble servant 
I. ..R. Jackson 
John Vaughan Esq. 
Secretary to Phil. Soc. of Philadelphia 


25. Jules de Wallenstein to the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) 
Monsieur Robert Patterson, 


Président de la Société Philosophique de Phila- 
delphie, etc. 
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Monsieur le Président, 


Depuis le lendemain de mon arrivée 4 Washing- 
ton, j'ai fait une suite d’observations météorolo- 
giques avec des instrumens construits par les 
meilleurs artistes de Paris et de Londres. Mon 
baromeétre est un de ceux de Fortin, dont la con- 
struction est décrite dans la Physique de Biot. II 
appartenait a l’observatoire de Paris, o1 M. Arago 
venait de le rapporter a son retour d’un voyage 
scientifique, lorsque je traversai, en hate, la 
France, et que, pressé par le temps, je risquai de 
quitter l'Europe sans emporter un bon barométre. 
Jaime d’autant plus a, rappeller l’obligeance avec 
laquelle les savants astronomes de |’Observatoire 
de Paris vinrent alors a mon secours, en me cédant 
le barométre dont M. Arago venait de se servir, 
que cette circonstance pourrait suffire pour garan- 
tir la bonté de cet instrument. 

J’observe la marche de trois Thermomeétres dont 
deux sont de Fortin et un de Throughton. 

J'ai deux Hygromeétres; celui de Saussure est 
construit par Fortin; l'autre de Daniel, qui est 
décrit dans les Nos. 16 & 25 du Journal of the 
Royal Institution, est fait par J. Newman, l’artiste 
recommandé par Tlinventeur de ce 
instrument. 


dernier 


Chacune de mes observations baromeétriques, 
thermometriques et hygromeétriques, est accom- 
pagnée de remarques sur les vents et l’etat du ciel. 

Dans mes calculs, je réduis la mesure métrique 
de mes instrumens francais en degrés sexagési- 
maux, et en pouces et 
d’Angleterre. 


lignes de France et 

J’applique deux corrections 4 mes observations 
sur la pression atmosphérique. L’une a pour 
objet de rectifier l'erreur provenant de la capil- 
larité, l'autre dépend de la température du mercure 
de la colonne barométrique. La longueur de cette 
colonne et les indications du thermometre, en- 
chassé dans |’instrument, fournissent les élémens 
de ce calcul. 

Je n’ai encore fait qu’un petit nombre d’expéri- 
ences avec l’Hygrometre de Daniel, mais elles suf- 
fisent pour prouver de plus en plus l’utilité de cet 
instrument. J’en déduis tous les résultats, dont 
elles sont susceptibles d’aprés la marche tracée 
dans le journal de M. Daniel. 


Toutes ces observations ne comprenant que I’in- 
tervalle de 3 mois, et ayant été faites pendant les 
deux premiers, a des heures diverses, je me garde 
de fixer par une moyenne la température de la 
pression atmosphérique de l’intervalle écoulé de- 
puis le mois qui a suivi l’équinoxe du printemps, 
jusqu’au mois aprés le maximum des déclinaisons 
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boréales du Soleil. J’ai d’abord tatonné dans le 
choix des epoques de mes observations, parce que 
jespérais découvrir les élévations et les abais- 
semens périodiques de la Colonne barométrique. 
Je dois me féliciter d’avoir, en effet, découvert les 
heures du jour, ot: le maximum et le minimum ont 
lieu, dans la saison, ut j’ai fait mes observations, 
et il est remarquable que sous la latitude de 38°.55’, 
la période est la méme qu’en France; d’aprés les 
observations de Mr. Ramond. 

Je suis entré dans ces détails, pou vous mettre a 
meme, M. le Président, de juger si mon travail 
pourra avoir quelqur intérét pour vous et la So- 
ciété Philosophique de Philadelphie. Rien ne me 
flatterait autant que de le voir honoré de votre ap- 
probation, et je considérerais comme une récom- 
pense signalée de la peine qu’il m’a couté, si vous 
lui donniez une place dans le prochain volume de 
vos Transactions. Je n’attends que votre autori- 
sation pour vous envoyer le tableau de mes obser- 
vations : le mémoire dont je crois devoir l’accom- 
pagner, ne sera pas trés volumineux. 

Je regrette, M. le Président, de ne savoir pas 
assez |’Anglais pour vous écrire dans cette langue, 
et pour rédiger de méme le travail, dont je désire 
vous faire hommage. Je le ferais traduire, si je 
connaissais 4 Washington, une personne qui ett 
autant de loisir que d’aptitude, pour se charger de 
ce travail. 

Les calculs de mes observations astronomiques, 
pour déterminer la marche d’un Chronométre de 
Bréguet, sont terminés, mais j’hésite de vous offrir 
ce travail, avant que je n’aie fait quelques obser- 
vations pour fixer une latitude ou une longitude. 
Cependant, je m’empresserai de vous soumettre 
mon journal, si vous jugiez, M. le Président, qu’en 
communiquant, dés a présent, mes calculs, je don- 
nerai la mesure de l’exactitude de mes travaux 
futurs. 

Les hommes qui cultivent les sciences, appar- 
tiennent 4 une méme famille. Je m’adresse a vous 
aujourd’hui, comme je m’adresserais a un de ceux 
dont j’aurais l’habitude de cultiver les bontés. 
Lorsque j’aurai l’avantage de remplir ce devoir 
envers vous, M. le Président, la réconnaissance 
s'unira a tous les sentimens de la haute estime, et 
de la considération particuliére avec laquelle, j’ai 
lhonneur d’étre, Monsieur le Président, 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur 


J. de Wallenstein 


Secrétaire de la Légation de Russie 
prés les Etats-Unis d’Amérique. 


Washington, 12 Aout 1823. 
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b) Mr. de Wallenstein presents his best compli- 
ments to Mr. Vaughan and has the honour 
of enclosing his contributions as a member 
of the American Philosophical Society resi- 


dent in this city, and for the certificate of 
his admission. 


Philadelphia January 22, 1830 
To 
John Vaughan, Esq. 
Treasurer of the American Philosophical 
Society Philadelphia 


1830. Philadelphia 22th January 
De Wallenstein 

had received Certificate of 

Membership. 


Philadelphia, January 22, 1830 


I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of the letter, 
with which you honoured me on the 15th inst., 
notifying my election as a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. When that learned 
body was indulgent enough to insert in its Trans- 
actions a paper which rather betrayed my love of 
Science, than any pretension of ability to con- 
tribute to its promotion, I was fain to consider 
this distinction as an encouragement for further 
applying my leisure to exertions, which might 
possibly prove useful. Elevated now to the rank 
of one of its members, I feel the weight of my 
duties towards the Society greatly increased, and 
it will accordingly be my pride to shew myself 
worthy of the honour bestowed upon me, at least, 
by an earnest zeal in uniting with those who, 
whether belonging to your happy country or not, 
are anxious to extend, as far as possible, the bene- 
fits of study, meditation & diligent research, under 
the guidance of sound philosophy. 

I beg, Sir, you will have the goodness to ex- 
press to the Society my warmest thanks, & to ac- 
cept the assurances of the high regard with which 
I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your humble obedient servant 

Wallenstein 
To 
J. Kane, Esq. 
Secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society 


Philadelphia 


EARLY RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


26. Adolph Theodor Kupffer to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Observatoire physique 
central. 
St. Pétersbourg. 
ce 15/27 Juin 
1851 


No. 


L’observatoire physique central, dont la direction 
m’a été confiée, a été chargé de continuer la publi- 
cation des observations magnétiques et méteorolo- 
giques, qui ont paru jusqu’a présent dans |’An- 
nuaire magnétique et méteorologique du Corps des 
ingénieurs des mines de Russie, et d’y joindre 
celle destravaux exécutés a l’observatoire: ces 
deux publications paraitrant sous le titre général : 
Annales de l’observatoire physique central de St. 
Pétersbourg. Le premier volume de ce recueil, 
contenant les observations faites dans le courrant 
de l'année 1847, a été adressé a |’Académie philo- 
sophique américaine, comme les volumes précé- 
dants de l’Annuaire: les volumes qui paraitront 
successivement seront également envoyés aussit0t 
que leur impression sera achevé. 

Comme l’observatoire physique forme un étab- 


a la Société philosophique 
américaine a 
Philadelphie 


lissement scientifique tout a fait indépendant et 
posséde sa propre bibliotheque, je prie la Société 


de bien vouloir envoyer a l’observatoire, en 
échange de ses publications, les Mémoires et 
Comptes rendus, que la Société fait imprimer et 
distribuer a plusieurs établissements scientifiques ; 
jusqu’a présent l’observatoire n’a recu des Trans- 
actions de la Société, que le 3éme partie du vol. 
IX contenant les observations sur 1’inclinaison 
magnétique, faite par Mr. Graham. 

Il ne sera pas innutile d’ajouter, que les Acad- 
émies de Paris, Berlin, Munich et Copenhague 
sont entrées en relation semblable avec l’observa- 
toire physique central et que des lettres semblables 
a celle-ci ont été adressées a toutes les Académies 
de l'Europe. 

Tous les paquets, addressés a_ 1l’observatoire 
physique central de St. Pétersbourg, et remis a 
l’Ambassade de Russie a Washington, seront 
recus et expédiés pour St. Pétersbourg. 


A. T. Kupffer 
Directeur de l’observatoire 
physique central de St. Pétersbourg. 


P.S. La correspondance pour 1l’observatoire 
peut étre faite en anglais. 








27. Count Egor Kankrin and the 
American Philosophical Society 


a) St. Pétersbourg, le 13/25 Novembre 1843 


A.P.S. 
16 Feeat 

Monsieur, 

Venant d’étre informé par Votre lettre du 21 
Juillet d”, que la Société philosophique Ameéri- 
caine m’a fait honneur de me placer parmi ses 
membres, je m’empresse de témoigner toute la 
satisfaction que je ressens de cette flatteuse dis- 
tinction et je Vous prie, Monsieur, de vouloir bien 
Vous charger de |’interprétation des sentiments 
de ma reconnaissance auprés de la respectable 
Société et agréer personnellement l’expression de 
ma parfaite considération. 

Comte Cancrine 
Monsieur Robert Dunghson 
Secretaire de la Société Philosophique, 


Philadelphie. 


b) The Treasury Department of Russia (Divi- 
sion of Mines) to the American Philosophi- 
cal Society 


D’aprés les ordres de Son Excellence Mr. le 
Ministre des Finances Comte de Wrontschenko 
l’Etat-Major du Corps des Ingenieurs des Mines 
de Russie a l’honneur Societé 
philosophique de Philadelphie Yexemplaire des 
Annales de lObservatoire physique central de 
Russie, publi¢es par |l’Administration Impériale 
des Mines, pour l’année 1847. 


d’adresser a la 


St. Petersbourg, 
le 6/18 Fevrier 1851 


28. Serge Nikitin to the 
American Philosophical Society 
S. Petersburg, 12 March, 1886. 
Sir 
[ am deeply sensible and express my warmest 
thanks and best acknowledgments for the honour, 
which the American Philosophical Society had 
conferred upon me in my election as member of 
the eminent American Society, whose continued 
prosperity and usefulness will always be an object 
of my warmest wishes. Permit me to send for the 
A Ph. Society some of my few labours upon the 
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geology of Russia which may perhaps interest 
some of my new fellows. 
I am 
Sir 
Your obedient Servant 
S. Nikitin, 
Chief-geologe of the geological 
Survey of Russia, 
St. Petersburg Mining Institute 


29, Alexander Karpinsky and Theodosy Cherny- 
shev to the American Philosophical Society 


a) PHILADELPHIA, READING & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Time Filed. 
8.30 


POTTSVILLE 


Check 
Cable 6 wds. 
6-15 1897. 
To: Dr. Persifer Frazer from Petersburg. 
Philadelphia priv we accept. 
Karpinsky, Tchernichev. 


b) .ComiTeE GEOLOGIQUE 
DE RussIr, 


Dear Sir, 
St. Petersbourg. 
29 May 1897 
10 June I have the honor to inform you that 
I received your kind letter of May 21st and I beg 
you to present to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety my hearty thanks for the honor it accorded 
to me. 

Pray, believe me, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly 
A. Karpinsky. 


30. Vladimir Markovnikov to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Moscow, the 30 May 1901. 
Sir, 

[ beg you to transmit my profound thanks to 
the American Philosophical Society at Philadel- 
phia for the honour, which was done me by the 
election as a Member of that Society. 

Accept the distinguished salutations 
of Your obedient servant 
V1. Morcovnikoff. 


Mr. Arthur W. Goodspeed 


Secretary of the American Philosophical Society 
at Philadelphia 
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31. G. Fischer Von Waldheim to the 
American Philosophical Society 

Monsieur, 

J’ai ’honneur d’adresser a Votre Excellence le 
troisiéme volume de |’Entomographie de la Russie, 
avec la priére de la faire parvenir a la Soc. de 
Philadelphia. 

Je joins a la présente un exemplaire pour Vous, 
et quelques autres pour la Société, d’une Notice 
sur les polypiess tubi pores fossiles. Ils Vous 
intéresseront par rapport a la forme de chaine que 
les tubes imitent a la surface. 

Agréez l’assurance du respect profond avec le- 
quel je suis, 

de Votre Excellence 
le trés humble et trés obéissant 
serviteur 


Moscou, G. Fischer 
le 28 Fevrier 


1829 


32. Moscow Naturalists Society to the 
American Philosophical Society 


Received June 8, 1844. 


A.P.S. \ 


21 Jun’44 
SoOcIETE IMPERIALE DES NATURALISTES 
DE Moscou 


Moscou, le 28 Sept. 1843. 
Monsieur 


J’ai Vhonneur de vous envoyer de la part de la 
Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou 
Tom VIL Nouv. Mem d.l. Soc. Imp. d. Nat. d. 
Moscou, contenant la Faune Caspio-Caucasica 
de Mr Eichwald. 
en vous priant de vouloir bien offrir cet ouvrage a 
Villustre Société 
Philadelphie. 
Puisse cet hommage multiplier des relations 
auxquelles la Société attache le plus grand prix. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre 
considération, 


Philosophique Américaine a 


avec la plus parfaite 


Monsieur, 

Votre trés humble et trés 

obéissant serviteur, 
N°525 
Mr le Secretaire d.l. 
Société Philosophique 
Américaine a Philadelphie. 


[corner torn off] 
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33. Alexander Kazem Beg to the 
American Philosophical Society 
St. Petersburg, March 3/15 62. 
To Mr. J. P. Lesly Esq. 
Junior Secretary of the American 
Philosophical Society. 
Sir, 

I had the honor to receive your kind letter under 
the date of January 17, in which you inform me 
that the American Philosophical Society has 
pleased to make me the honour of electing me, on 
that day, a member of its noble corporation. The 
illustrious name of this primitive American Insti- 
tution makes me tremble that I shall never be able 
to justify the credit made to me by this calling; 
but I will use all my forces to be worthy—as much 
as possible—of the name to which I have the 
honour to be entitled. 

I beg, please, to accept my most cordial thanks 
for your kind letter, and to bring my best homage 
before the honourable Council of the Society for 
the favour bestowed upon me. 


I have the honor to be 
dear Sir 
with the best feelings of gratitude 
Your most humble and most obedient Servant 
M. A. Kazem-Beg 


34. Ivan Pomialovsky to the 
American Philosophical Society 

Monsieur et cher confrére, 
Ayant recu votre aimable lettre de 16 Octobre par 
laquelle vous me faites savoir l’insigne honneur 
que vient m’exprimer La Société Americaine de 
Philosophie en m’admettant parmis ses membres, 
je m’empresse de vous témoigner ma plus haute 
reconnaissance pour cette marque d’attention a 
mes travaux, dont quelques spécimens j’envoie par 
la poste suivante a la bibliothéque de la Société, 
en la priant de les agréer comme un témoignage 
de mon éstime. Je prends la liberté d’y joindre 
quelques exemplaires déstinés pour votre biblio- 
théque privée. 

Veuillez, Monsieur et cher confrére, agreer les 
hommages de ma plus haute considération. 

J. Pomialovsky, 
Professeur a l’Université de St. Petersbourg. 
S. Petersbourg, 
le 27 Octobre 1885 
8 Nov. 

A Monsieur Henry Phillips Jr. 
Secrétaire de la Société Américaine de Philosophie. 
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35. Ivan Pavlov to the 
American Philosophical Society 


June 16, 1932. 
Professeur I. P. Pavlov 
Leningrad 
V.O. 7 ligne, N 2 
U.R.S.S. 


Dear Sir, 


I beg you to present to the American Philosophical 
Society my deep thanks for the honor confered 
upon me by electing me member of the Society. 


Very truly yours, 
I. P. Pavlov 


Il. LIST OF 
THE 


THE RUSSIAN MEMBERS OF 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY! 

Official 


membership 
number 


1. 301 


Member 

Baron Timotheus Mezzahn 

von Klingstadt 
Princess Catherine Dashkov 
John Gottlieb Grosche 
Peter Simon Pallas 
Friedrich Adelung 
Nicholas Fuss 


Date of election 


15 January 1773 


17 April 1789 
15 April 1791 
21 October 1791 
16 January 1818 
17 April 1818 


' This list does not include Russian-born Resident Mem- 
bers who are employed by American institutions. 


Official 


membership 


number 


824 
833 


865 
869 
904 
908 
909 
928 


. 982 
. 1021 
. 1188 
. 1230 
. 1324 


. 1325 
. 1326 
. Sa 


23. 1328 


. 1343 


5. 1443 


. 1444 
. 2053 
. 2061 
, Baan 
. 2322 
. 2463 


2. 2562 


. 3010 


. 3309 


. 3416 


Member 
Gotthelf Fischer von 
Waldheim 
Guillaume Theophile 
Tilesius 
Sir James Wylie 
Peter Poletica 
Ivan Krusenstern 
Count Nicholas Rumiantzov 
Count John Laval 
Henri Christophe Godefroy 
de Struve 
Jules de Wallenstein 
Doctor liya Bujalsky 
Count Egor Kankrin 
Adolph Theodor Kupffer 
Alexander Fischer von 
Waldheim 
Doctor Vasily Sakharov 
Doctor Peter Strelkovsky 
Doctor Charles Dvorjak 
Vasily Struve 
Charles Renard 
Alexander Kazem Beg 
Otto Béhtlingk 
Ivan Pomialovsky 
Serge Nikitin 
Theodosy Chernyshev 
Alexander Karpinsky 
Vladimir Markovnikov 
Dmitry Mendeleyev 
Ivan Pavlov 
Ivan Vinogradov 
Paul Alexandrov 
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Date of election 


17 April 1818 
16 April 1819 


20 April 1821 
18 January 1822 
16 April 1824 
21 January 1825 
21 January 1825 
20 October 1826 


15 January 1830 
18 January 1833 
21 July 1843 
16 April 1847 
21 October 1853 


21 October 1853 

21 October 1853 

21 October 1853 

21 October 1853 

20 January 1854 

17 January 1862 

17 January 1862 

16 October 1885 

19 February 1886 
21 May 1897 

21 May 1897 

15 February 1901 
18 April 1906 

22 April 1932 

24 April 1942 

19 April 1946 





PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


The American Philosophical Society 


The publications of the American Philosophical Society consist of PROCEED- 
INGS, TRANSACTIONS, Memorrs, and YEAR Boox. 


THE PROCEEDINGS contains original papers which have been read before 
the Society in addition to other papers which have been accepted for publication 
by the Committee on Publications. Beginning with Volume 88 one volume is 
issued each year and the price is $5.00 net per volume. 


THE. TRANSACTIONS, the oldest scholarly journal in America, was started 
in 1769 and is quarto size. Each volume is a collection of monographs, each 
issued as a Part. Beginning with Volume 34 one volume is issued each year 
and the price is $6.00 net per volume. The annual subscription price for 
both the Proceepincs and the Transactions is $10.00. 


Each volume of the Memorrs is published in book form. The titles cover 
the various fields of learning, the recent volumes being largely historical. The 
price of each volume is determined by its size and character; the prices have 
varied from $1.50 to $10.00. 


The YEAR Boox is of considerable interest to scholars because of the re- 
ports on grants for research and to libraries because of the section devoted to 
the Library. In addition it contains the Charter and Laws, and lists of 
present and former members, and reports of committees and meetings. The 
Year Book is published as soon as possible after the close of each calendar 
year. The price is $1.50. 


A catalogue of the contents of the publications may be had 
by addressing the 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








Recent Publications of the Society 


PROCEEDINGS: (The following are symposia.) 


The Early History of Science and Learning in America. Vol. 86, no. 1, 204 pp., 25 fig., 
1942; Vol. 87; no. 1, 119 pp., 55 fig., 1943. $1.25 each. 


Atomic Energy and Its Implications. Vol. 90, no. 1, 79 pp., 4 fig. $1.00. 

Research Frontiers of Human Relations. Vol. 92, no. 5, 86 pp., 2 fig., 1948. $1.00. 
Natural Selection and Adaptation, Vol. 93, no. 6, 61 pp., 3 figs., 1949. §.75. 

The — of Relativity in Contemporary Science. Vol. 93, no. 7, 28 pp., 1 fig., 1949. 


TRANSACTIONS: 


History of Chinese Society—Liao (907-1125), by Kart A. WittroGeL and Fénc Caa- 
‘sHfNG: Vol. 36, 752 pp., 43 figs., 2 maps, 1949. $7.50. 


American History as Interpreted by German Historians from 1770 to 1815, by EuGENgE 
EpGar Dott. Vol. 38, pt. 5, 114 pp., 1949. $1.75. 


The Whole Life Cycle of Chromosomes and their Coiling Systems, by L. R. CLEVELAND. 
Vol. 39, pt. 1, 100 pp., 6 figs., 35 pis., 1949. $1.50. 


Artists in the Life of Charleston. Restoration to Reconstruction, by ANNA WELLS 


RUTLEDGE. Vol. 39, pt. 2, 160 pp., 47 figs., 1949. $2.50; with illustrated cover 
$3.00, 


The Pottery of Marajé Island, Brazil, by Heten C. Patmatary. Vol. 39, pt. 3, 210 pp., 
112 pls., 4 figs., 2 maps, 1950. $3.00. 


Geology of the Coastal Plain of North Carolina, by Horace G. RicHarps. Vol. 40, pt. 
1, 83 pp., 76 figs., 1950. $1.50. 


Life of Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558), by VERNON HALL, Jr. Vol. 40, pt. 2, 86 pp., 
2 figs., 1950. $1.50 


MEMOIRS: 


Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and Literary Achievement in the Third 
- Millennium B. C., by S. N. Kramer. Vol. 21, 125 pp., 21 pl., 3 fig., 1944. $2.50. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book, annotated by Edwin M. Betts. . Vol. 22, 704 pp., 
37 pls., 1944. $5.00, 


Charles Willson Peale, by Charles Coleman Sellers. Vol. I, Early Life (1741-1790): 
Vol. 23, pt. 1, 293 pp., 26 pls., 1947. $5.00. Vol. Il, Later Life (1790-1827) : Vol. 23, 
pt. 2, 468 pp., 45 fig., 1947. $5.00. 


Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785, edited by 
Carl Van Doren. Vol. 24, 222 pp., 12 figs., 1947. $3.50, 


dautoblography of Benjamin Rush, edited by George W. Corner. Vol. 25, 399 pp., 13 
figs., 1 $6.00. 


Franklin and Catharine Ray Greene—Their Correspondence, 1755-1790, 
edited by WiLLIAM G. RoELKER, Vol. 26, 147 pp., 10 figs., 1949. $3.00. 


The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom, edited by CARL VAN Doren. Vol. 27, 
380 pp., 8 pls., 1950. $5.00. 











INDEX TO VOLUME 94 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and the 
American Philosophical Society, Historic botanical 
collections of (Pennell), 137 

Alaska Highway, Postglacial forests along, in British 
Columbia (Hansen), 411 

Aldridge, Alfred Owen, Franklin’s letter on Indians and 
Germans, 391 

Franklin and Jackson on the French War, 396 
Franklin’s deistical Indians, 398 
American Philosophical Society, Joseph Priestley and 
(Conklin), 127 
and the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Historic botanical collections of (Pennell), 137 
Studies of historical documents in the library of, 185 
and early Russian-American relations (Dvoichenko- 
Markov), 549 

Archaeological research in the John Day region of north 
central Oregon (Cressman), 369 

Archeology, Pennsylvania, History and present status of 
(Witthoft), 301 

Arctic North America, Postglacial marine submergence 
of, with special reference to the Mackenzie Delta 
(Richards), 31 

Astronomical activity, Pre-Copernican (Thorndike), 321 

Augustus, Arch of, Annals of the Roman consulship on 
(Taylor), 511 


Authoritarianism, national, Science and (Stakman), 114 


Barbeau, Marius, Indian captivities, 522 

Bell, Whitfield J., Jr., Some American students of “that 
shining oracle of physic,’ Dr. William Cullen of 
Edinburgh, 1755-1766, 275 

Boring, Edwin G., Great men and scientific progress, 339 

Bose or Fermi statistics, Interference phenomena for par- 
ticles obeying (Moshinsky), 53 

Botanical collections, Historic, of the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia (Pennell), 137 

Bradbury, John, explorations in 
(Rickett), 59 

Buchan, Earl of, Walter Minto and (Eisenhart), 282 

Burke, Wentworth Papers of (Hoffman), 352 

Problems of letters (Copeland), 357 

Butterfield, Lyman H., Psychological warfare in 1776: 
The Jefferson-Franklin plan to cause Hessian deser- 
tions, 233 


Missouri Territory 


Chaucer revising his verses (Malone), 317 

Chinard, Gilbert, Abbé Lefebvre de la Roche’s recollec- 
tions of Benjamin Franklin, 214 

Chivalry, Was the futiwa an oriental form? (Salinger), 
481 

Clark, John M., Varieties of economic law, and their 
limiting factors, 121 

“Clock sent thither by the Royal Society,” (Cope), 260 

by John Shelton, Description of (Lloyd), 268 
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